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GENERAL TIRE: 
WHERE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
MAKE EXCITING NEWS 








General's reach for perfection... 


from tires 
to upholstery. 


(We serve you better many ways) 


The drive for perfection at General Tire is 

as big as all outdoors. One famous example: 
the incredible Dual 90 tire, that seals punctures 
as you drive. Our chemists perfected its long- 
wearing Duragen rubber, its super-strong 
Nygen cords. Our engineers, the Continental 
design that brings new comfort, control, and 
quietness to your driving. Thank General's 
giant technology for the most adv anced tire 
you can buy! 


These same skills work modern wonders in 
countless other ways. Rich, luxurious new 
vinyls by General Tire upholster more 

new cars than any other fabric—because we 
make them handsome, color-true, rugged, 
carefree—and economical. 

Another way we serve—our fine line of athletic 
equipment—the famous Pennsyly ania brand. 
It does include a mighty fine racquet. We call it 
Centre Court... like our famous tennis balls. 
At General, science is a net advantage. 
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Worldwide creative capability like this serves the public, industry, ind government. In Rubber. In Aero- 


space. Chemicals. Plastics. Sporting Goods Metals. In Radio and TV Broadcasting 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


And Transportation. 
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What price glory? #2199: 


Glory: the new Triumph Spitfire Mk 2 


lor one thing, the added horsepower 


rockets you to60 mph in only 13% seconds 
(That’s faster than her predecessor, a 

Sports Car Club of America Champion. 

And voted “Best GT-sports car selling 


for less than $2500” by the many readers 


"IME Is published weekly, at $9.00 per year, by TIME Inc 


of Car and Driver magazine.) 
Then there’s the plush comfort of 


body contoured, individually adjustable 


bucket seats. The luxury of the 
vinyl-lined, fully-carpeted interior. And 
the pizazz of a functional dash 


with padded top and convenient twin 


ompetition equipment availabl 


Triumph (Canada) Ltd 





Look for dealer in Yellow Pages, Overseas 
» 1463 Eglinton Ave. W., Toronto 10, Ont. 





storage compartments. 

Plus rack-and-pinion steering. 
Disc brakes. Four-w heel independent 
suspension. Roll-up windows. 


So grab some limelight. Slip into 
the new Triumph Spitfire Mk 2. 
And cover yourself with glory! 





Triumph Spitfire Mk 2 


at 540 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 60611. Second class postage paid at Chicago, Il, and at additional mailing offices 





How to stay civil—while reducing 


Your friendly, neighborhood psychologist 
will tell you this: 


Deny yourself something you like—like food, 
for instance—and you're liable to become 
hostile. Nasty. Downright impossible. 
Or words to that effect.) 
But try putting some sugar into that diet 
of yours—and suddenly you’re Mister Wonderful. 
Warm. Friendly. Outgoing. Why? 
No other food satisfies hunger so fast, or delivers 
energy so fast, as sugar. At only 18 calories per 
teaspoon, sugar cushions the blow of dieting—by 
keeping your vitality up, and your appetite down. 
Equally important, sugar’s natural sweetness 
gives you a pampered, cared-for feeling Artificial Sweeteners? 
that gets you right here—in the ego. ae F ee : 
; . . , “There is no clear justification for the 
Stay with sugar. If you’re not over-hungry, 
you won’t overeat. You won’t bite 
somebody *s head off, either. p eral public as a weight-reducing 
v4 procedure..." (Food and Nutrition 


Diet with sugar: for the fun of it . “) Board of the National Academy of 


...18 calories per teaspoon—and it’s all energy Sciences — National Research Council). 


Sugar Information, Inc. = +€ i — : 
P.O. Box 2664, Grand Central Station, New York, N.Y. 10017 Fe weetne t RY. Ret ca f beet 
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Times have changed when it comes to changing oil. A look at 
your owner’s manual (it should be in the glove compartment) 
confirms this. Cars are built to go longer—much longer—between 
drains. You need a motor oil that matches modern cars. Such a 
motor oil is AMERICAN, Super Premium LDO.. It has been spe- 
cifically formulated to last longer than any other premium motor 
oil—by far. LDO costs more per quart but less per mile. 





If you'd rather pay a little less per quart and change 
oil oftener, your best bet is still Super PERMALUBE, 5 
—one of the largest selling premium motor oils in | 

4 


America. See your Standard Oil Dealer. You expect more from 


= é Standard and you get it!* 
SUPER i 
RMALU / 
a9 
69 » * ormaccwant a | 
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I'm not watching birds. 





Oh, you sly devil—that's 

ruby-throated nuthate h? where they hold the official 
All-Girls Volleyball 

Championship. 


Aha! I see it now! Don't tell me you sce a 
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A squirrel? He's been teaching me a lesson, You feeling all right? 


I'm past that stage. I'm 
spying ona squirrel. 
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Great. The reason I'm watching — Squirrels really do that? They sure do. And I'm going You're not as nutty 
that squirrel is to see what he to do them one better. Fm as I thought 
does with the nuts I leave putting something away 
him. And you know, without for the rest of my life 
fail, he always puts some with an Equitable annuity. 
Guarantees me a regular 


away for tomorrow. 
income every month, even 


if I live to a hundred. 


Look ahead with Living Insurance 


ITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 


1964 


The 


\ Home Office: 1285 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019 


\ 
See the Equitable Pavilion when you visit the New York World's Fair 
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The Northern Trust’s 











new building addition... 
open and ready to serve you! 


Welcome to our new 14-story build- 
ing addition. This new structure is 
an expansion of our familiar bank 
building on LaSalle Street, and re- 
flects the growth in our business over 
the past 76 years. 

While our facilities have expanded, 
you will find that we continue to ad- 
here closely to the same basic prin- 
ciples that have served you well in 
the past, while making use of the 
most modern developments in bank- 
ing today. 

Some of these developments in- 
clude: convenient and spacious 
ground level locations for all check- 
ing and savings business...new auto- 
matic posting equipment to speed 


cl 





savings transactions...one of the 
most complete and advanced com- 
puter operations in the banking field 
...and a drive-in banking plaza with 
televised tellers to provide a broad 
range of deposit and withdrawal 
services. 

The next step in our building pro- 
gram will be the renovation of our 
original building fronting on LaSalle 


NORTHERN 
TRUST 


COMPANY 


BANK 


t LASALLE 4 MONROE 
Chicago 60690 - Financial 6-5500 - Member F.D.1.C 


Street. When the renovation is fin- 
ished early in 1966, and our original 
building has been completely inte- 
grated with our new building addi- 
tion, we expect to have available for 
your use one of the finest banking 
structures in the country. 

The entire building will be occu- 
pied by The Northern Trust Com- 
pany and devoted to serving its cus- 
tomers. While our main entrance will 
continue to be on LaSalle Street, 
there are convenient new doors on 
the Monroe Street side of the new 
addition. 

We invite you to visit us soon. Our 
new building addition is open and 
ready to serve you. 
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“Keep it clean?’ says Joe Raffe. 
And he does. He’s the man who 
makes sure the inside of every 
BOAC Rolls-Royce 707 fan jet 

is absolutely spotless. For instance, 
next time you’re on one of BOAC’s 
flights from Chicago to London | 
(one leaves every night at 7:00 pm), 
please take notice of the 96 shining 
windows. Joe’s very proud of them. 
“If there’s one thing I’m stronger 
than?’ says Joe, “it’s dirt’ 





Fly direct from Chicago to London. The 14/21-day midweek economy fare is only $375* = 
round trip. And you can charge it on your Diners’ Club or Carte Blanche c oy card as 
well as your International Air Travel Card, See your Travel Agent or call British Ove AND BOAC CUNARD 


Airways Corporation. SERVICES OPERATED FOR BOAC CUNARD BY BOAC 
*Fares effective thru Nov. 4, 1965 and not applicable during certain peak summer periods C2 











It’s a diesel 


There is nothing prettier than a 
Mercedes-Benz. 

Unless it’s two of them. 

Consider the beauties above. 

Identical except for the wonderful 
power plants under the bonnets. 

At left, the 190D. The “’D” stands 
for diesel and for extra distance. 

At right, the similarly elegant 190, 
with gasoline engine. 

Now, if you drive 20,000 to 
30,000 miles per year the 190D may 
be for you. Here’s real class with 


GOING TO LUROF FOR TRAVEL GUIDE, 


MERCEDES-BENZ 


WRITE HANS von 


smart, business-like economy. 

Proved, too. One of the country’s 
top petroleum marketers recent- 
ly put this car through a 7,000 mile 
fuel consumption test in a big city. 

The 190D traveled up to 39 miles 
per gallon in regular city traffic and 
up to 43.9 miles per gallon over the 
big city expressways ! 

And remember—diesel fuel, avail- 
able practically everywhere, costs 
about 40% less than gasoline. 

But if the idea of a diesel is a little 


BROCKHUSEN, MERCEDES-BENZ OF NORTH AMEF 


NORTH AMERICA, IN 


A SUBSIDIARY OF DAIMLER-BENZ A 





...it's a gas. 


too advanced to digest right now, 
you might think of the 190. 

Here is the same classic beauty. 
The same quiet, enduring design. 
Simply runs on gasoline (22 m.p.g., 
too). That's the difference. 

Automatic transmission, if you 
want, both models. 


MERCEDES-BENZ 


158 LINWOOD PLAZA, FORT LEE, N. J 


GERMANY 


,» 07024 
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Everything looks like the 4"" of July when you print it on Warren paper 





Papers for the printer 
who puts quality first 


CRI 


Yesterday George Stanton was a signpainter for 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


mon 
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1 Welding Division 
quipment Divisio 
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national Division 


Fuller Company (Subsidiary) 
Lehigh Fan D ion 
Dracco Division 
Trayvior Division 
Greer Marine Division 
Infilco Division 


Sutorbilt Subsidiary 
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Starting today, all our divisions and 
subsidiaries will be identified by this 
mark: GATX. 

Of course you'll still see those old 
familiar names around. And they'll 
be right in the middle of things, as 
usual. Supplying companies with 
ideas, services, and equipment to 


take things from one place—one 
form—to another. All along the dis- 
tribution route. 

But they'll all be under the same 
banner. Our new mark. 

GATX has been sort of our unof- 
ficial name for years. It's quite used 
to riding on tank cars. 





And we think tnat it looks quite 
comfortable riding along from our 
past to our future. Carrying our 
reputation and our knowledge into 
new fields. 
Besides, it'll save a lot of confusion 
And paint. 


eT AND 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION CHICAGO, ILLINOIS SOSSO 











as long as you're up get me a Grant’s 
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Please. The Scotch in the triangular [\Gnenfs,} on the spot. You just can’t rush quality. 
bottle. That's right. The one with 8 on Rap as . Or lightness. So take 
it. Yes, Grant’s is 8 years old. | guess Oo ee Wik your time with the drink, 
that’s why it has the taste you acquire 4 = a dear. |'ll wait for Grant’s! 


= 
=» 
CR4 86 proof blended Scotch Whisky. Bottled in Scotland and imported by Austin, Nichols & Co., N.Y. 





Some biased (but sound) advice 
for midwest companies seeking a long and 
happy investment banking relationship: 


flirt with 





York 





but marry Chicago 


It’s perfectly natural to think of Wall Street when 
you are in the market for new financing. The grass 
always looks greener a thousand miles from home, 
which tends to obscure an important fact any 
banker can confirm: 


La Salle Street’s money is exactly the same 
shade of green as Wall Street's. 


Another even more important fact for midwest 
companies to bear in mind, particularly when a 
public stock offering is involved, is this: a company 
may have multi-million dollar sales that are na- 
tional in scope, yet find that investor interest is 
predominantly regional. People who live in the 
company’s area can see the plant, often know em- 
ployees, and have many other first-hand evidences 
of the company’s size, importance and contribu- 
tions to the local economy. 


That is why, historically, the securities of com- 
panies whose names or products are not in the 
“household word” category tend to drift back to 
within 100 miles of home base within a year after 
being marketed. 

This means it is vitally important for you to 


have your stock underwritten by an investment 
house with deep roots in the midwest and a 


vested interest in not only creating but also 
maintaining a market for your securities in 
this area. 


As a Chicago-based firm, A. G. Becker has been 
doing this for many fine companies for many years. 
Several of our top people devote all their time to 
keeping leading securities dealers as well as in- 
dividual and institutional investors fully informed 
about the progress and potentialities of our mid- 
west client companies. This continual flow of in- 
formation helps build confidence and stimulate 
interest in the securities of these clients. 


A. G. Becker’s strong distribution capability in 
the midwest is also of prime importance to major 
stockholders in publicly-held companies who wish 
to bring their total investments into better balance 
by selling a portion of their company holdings. 


We believe that a long and happy marriage be- 
tween a company and its investment banker is 
more satisfying to both parties than a whirlwind 
romance. If this philosophy appeals to you, we 
invite you to drop us a line or call John Bacon, 
and we'll arrange a mutually convenient time to 
explore the many ways we can be of service to you. 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


INVESTMENT BANKERS SINCE 1893 
MEMBER NEW YORK, MIDWEST AND 
OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK EXCHANGES 


120 South La Salle Street 


* Chicago, Illinois 60603 + 


FRanklin 2-6100 


New York, San Francisco, Boston, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Roseland (Chicago), Philadelphia 


The Man From A. G. Becker Is Always Worth Listening To 
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TIME LISTINGS. 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, June 16 
ABC SCOPE (ABC, 10:30-11  p.m.).* 
“The American Dream: Class of '65.” As 
June graduates take their leave, colleges 
ponder larger classes to follow. Newscast- 
er Peter Jennings explores the situation. 


Thursday, June 17 
THE DEFENDERS (CBS, 10-11 p.m.), Re- 
run of an episode in which the Prestons 
take on a libel suit for a blacklisted mov- 
ie actor Gack Klugman). 


Friday, June 18 

EVERYBODY'S GOT A_ SYSTEM (ABC, 
8:30-9:30 p.m.). A special program on 
the gaming urge that infects all gamblers, 
from the penny-ante poker player to the 
bet-a-million stockbroker. Terry-Thomas 
narrates the documentary, which looks 
at a British betting shop, Aqueduct race 
track and Las Vegas. 


Saturday, June 19 

THE LE MANS GRAND PRIX (ABC, 10:30- 
11:30 a.m.). The opening laps of the Le 
Mans Grand Prix road race, live from 
Europe via Early Bird satellite, with the 
finish to be televised 24 hours later. 

NATIONAL OPEN GOLF TOURNAMENT 
(NBC, 5-6 p.m.). Third-round play at 
St. Louis’ Bellerive Country Club. Fourth 
round on Sunday. Color. 

FANFARE (CBS, 7:30-8:30) p.m.). Al 
Hirt’s hard, sharp trumpet blows a_re- 
freshing note into the minor key of sum- 
mer reruns as he stars in the first of 13 
hot-month shows, with Guests Eydie Gor- 
me and Erroll Garner making cool music. 
Premiére. 


Sunday, June 20 

THE LE MANS GRAND PRIX OF ENDURANCE 
(ABC, 10:30-11:30 a.m.). Last laps. 

DISCOVERY (ABC,  12-12:30  p.m.). 
Newsreels and vignettes from days “When 
Mommy and Daddy Were Young”: Si- 
natra at the Paramount, The Shadow on 
radio, a world war raging. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p-m.). “Lenin and Trotsky” studies the 
early close relationship and the later 
break between the two archplotters of the 
Russian Revolution, 

THE HOLLOW CROWN-—PART II (CBS, 
9-10 p.m.), Four Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany players recite poetry, speeches and 
letters, both humorous and poignant, by 
or about British monarchs, from Charles 
Il to Queen Victoria. 


Tuesday. June 22 
HOLLYWOOD TALENT SCOUTS (CBS, 8:30- 
9:30 p.m.). A musical and comedy vari- 
ely series serving as a showcase for fresh 
talent with ever-ready Art Linkletter in 
the host's post. Premiere. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE. This revival of 
Tennessee Williams’ 20-year-old classic, 
while miscast. is a jewel in Broadway's 
currently tarnished crown, 

HALF A SIXPENCE skims along as lightly 
as a kite, kept in motion by the airy 


* All times E.D.T. 
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charm of cockney Song-and-Dance-Man 
Tommy Steele. Kipps, the H. G. Wells 
story of a  rags-to-riches-to-rags-to-riches 
hero, provides the plot for this pleasant 
musical, 

THE ODD COUPLE. Art Carney and Wal- 
ter Matthau are supremely funny as a 
mismatched pair of shell-shocked hus- 
bands beating a retreat from the frays of 
marriage. Living together is enough to 
send them back into the thick of the battle. 

tuv. Anne Jackson, Eli Wallach and 
Alan Arkin play three wildly amusing 
neurotics whose feet never quite touch the 
ground because their minds never get off 
the psychiatrist's couch. 

THE OWL AND THE PUSSYCAT. Diana 
Sands. as a disarming but determined 
prostitute, claws and purrs her way into 
the once serene life of a defenseless book 
clerk (Alan Alda). 


Off Broadway 


SQUARE IN THE EYE. Playwright Jack 
Gelber gives a satirical spin to the con- 
temporary kaleidoscope of marriage, egos, 
careerism, the cults of surgery and psycho- 
analysis, and the cosmeticians of the death 
industry, The play is suffused with moral 
pathos, even while it is being abrasively 
funny. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ENTIRE 
WORLD AS SEEN THROUGH THE EYES OF 
COLE PORTER REVISITED is a romp through 
the lighter side of life during the crash, 
the Depression and World War Il. The 
Porter wit and comic vision prove there 
was indeed a lighter side. 


RECORDS > 


Orchestral 


BRUCKNER: FOURTH SYMPHONY (Angel). 
Otto Klemperer’s approach to Bruckner’s 
“Romantic” symphony is majestic but 
brisk, brassy and free of the tedious, 
otherworldly vapors that sometimes sur- 
round the innocent mystic’s lengthy work. 
This is one of six recordings with Lon- 
don’s Philharmonia Orchestra (including 
symphonies by Stravinsky, Dvorak and 
Mozart) that celebrate Klemperer’s 80th 
birthday. 

BRAHMS: SYMPHONIES COMPLETE (Deut- 
sche Grammophon; 4 LPs). Herbert von 
Karajan’s greatest strength lies in the ro- 
mantic repertory, and one would expect 
an outstanding set of performances, es- 
pecially following his recent highly suc- 
cessful recording of the nine Beethoven 
symphonies. The Berlin Philharmonic 
sounds as lustrous as ever, and there are 
wonderful, broad, sensuous swells of mel- 
ody. But Von Karajan too often masks 
structure with sonority, allows the pulse 
to waver and then summons _ portentous 
climaxes that turn out to be no more 
substantial than giant thunderheads with 
more noise than content. 

RAVEL: MA MERE VOYE (Philips), The 
late Pierre Monteux was 88 when he re- 
corded this Mother Goose ballet suite 
with the London Symphony Orchestra, 
creating crystalline tableaux of sleeping 
princesses and lost children, Monteux also 
conducts the tilted, spinning Valse and 
seductive, syncopated Bolero with both 
French esprit and body English. 

KODALY: HARY JANOS SUITE (London). 
These high-spirited orchestral sketches are 
based on an opera celebrating the exploits 


of Hary Janos, the Magyar Baron Mun- 
chausen. The musical climax is Hary’s 
singlehanded defeat of Napoleon, an 
event that will not be found in the history 
books. Hungarian Conductor Istvan Ker- 
lesz extracts bright colors from the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra, augmented by 
a cymbalum, a Hungarian dulcimer. The 
disk also offers the dazzling Dances of 
Galdnta, named for the little town where 
Kodaly as a boy listened to the gypsies 
play. 

ROGER SESSIONS: SUITE FROM “THE BLACK 
MASKERS” (Mercury). The 1923 music has 
a weird and unsettling effect, befitting the 
Leonid Andreyev drama for which it was 
written; the black maskers of the title are 
supposed to be the powerful but unfath- 
omable forces that act on man's soul. 
Three other short, appealing works by 
Americans (Walter Piston, Howard Han- 
son, Alan Hovhaness) are played by Han- 
son and the Eastman-Rochester Orchestra. 

RAVEL: DAPHNIS AND CHLOE, SUITE 
NO. 2, and ROUSSEL: BACCHUS AND ARI- 
ADNE, SUITE NO. 2 (RCA Victor). For his 
first recording with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, new Conductor Jean 
Martinon chose flashy and familiar works 
—two Dionysian ballets by fellow 
Frenchmen. Orchestra and conductor 
show up well, from the airy pianissimos 
that signal the break of day in the Ravel 
to the wildly pounding bacchanalia that 
climax the Roussel. 


CINEMA 


LA TIA TULA. In a first film of faultless 
artistry, Spanish Director Miguel Picazo 
studies a still beautiful spinster (Aurora 
Bautista) whose unyielding virtue con- 
quers the passion she feels for her dead 
sister’s husband. 

MIRAGE. A plot that often seems trickier 
than a Chinese puzzle is pieced together 
entertainingly by a traumatized scientist 
(Gregory Peck) and a rather inept private 
eye (Walter Matthau) who keeps his wit 
about him. 

CAT BALLOU. Lawlessness and disorder 
abound in this wickedly funny western 
about a pistol-packing schoolmarm (Usne 
Fonda) and the company she keeps. The 
best of the company is supplied by Lee 
Marvin, memorably double-cast as a cou- 
ple of gunslingers-for-hire. 

THE ROUNDERS. Two experienced cow- 
hams, Fonda pére (Henry) and Glenn 
Ford, deftly spoof the leathery heroic roles 
they used to play for real. 

IL SUCCESSO. How to succeed, Italian- 
style, is the subject of a sometimes fierce, 
sometimes frolicsome satire about a rising 
young executive (Vittorio Gassman) and 
the loved ones he leaves behind. 

IN HARM‘S WAY. Vice, valor and victory 
in the Pacific at the outset of World War 
Il, with John Wayne and Patricia Neal 
heading a do-or-die cast commanded by 
Director Otto Preminger. 

A BOY TEN FEET TALL. The African 
odyssey of an orphaned British lad (Fergus 
McClelland) leads him to the lair of a 
rambunctious old diamond poacher (Ed- 
ward G. Robinson) and into a fresh and 
colorful adventure story. 

RED DESERT. Director Michelangelo An- 
tonioni’s first color film is a provocative, 
painterly essay on alienation in a young 
wife (Monica Vitti) whose troubles ap- 
pear to be a byproduct of heavy industry 
in Ravenna, 

THE PAWNBROKER. As an anguished old 
Jew caught between the remembered hor- 
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‘That Man’ «by Revion 


A GENTLEMAN’S COLOGNE AND AFTER-SHAVE LOTION. 
ALSO SPRAY-DEODORANT BODY TALC, SOAP, TALC, PRE-ELECTRIC SHAVE. 





TYPING - SECRETARIAL 





Guarantee 





Ketly Girl Dana Fox, 
clerk, 


Vacations leaving key jobs unfilled? Call for KELLY GIRL* service for tem- 
porary office help. We supply all kinds, from basic clerical all the way up 
to executive secretarial. Performance on every job is 100% guaranteed. 
If you're not fully satisfied, you don't py. KELLY GIRL ai 
SERVICE. INC. 184 offices coast to const 


SWITCHBOARD OPERATIO 
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ONE SOURCE, ONE STANDARD.NATIONWIDE 


1965 Kelly Girl Service, Inc. 





LING - TYPING » SECRET 


120-pound 
Chi-Chi Rodriguez 
hit the Black Dot 
40 feet. 


On his next shot, 
he hit it 310 yards. 


But it’s not surprising—holing a 40-footer, 
then belting a 310-yard drive. It’s the kind 
of all-around true performance you expect 


from the Black Dot. 


The kind of uniform performance Chi-Chi 
depends on. He's small. He needs a ball 
that turns every ounce of his power into 


yardage. Big yardage down the fairway. 


And a ball that’s reliable. One that always 
plays thesame way. Accurately.On the Dot. 


The Black Dot works for Chi-Chi, and it’ll 
work for you. Play the Spalding Dot. Stop 


living with your handicap. 
Sold only through golf professional shops 


§PALDING , 


A.G. Spalding & Bros. inc., Chicopee, Massachusetts 


EEPING « FILING + RECE 





rors of Nazi Germany and the deadly 
grind of life in Spanish Harlem, Rod 
Steiger illuminates one of the year’s grim- 
mest films with one of the year’s grandest 
performances. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


IS PARIS BURNING? by Larry Collins and 
Dominique Lapierre. The absorbing story 
of Hitler's determined, demented plot to 
blast the city of Paris to “a blackened 
field of ruins” rather than see it liberated. 
Following orders, General Dietrich von 
Choltitz went so far as to plant the ex- 
plosives. But then he obeyed his con- 
science instead of his Fiihrer and delivered 
the city to the Allies. 

THE WASHING OF THE SPEARS, by Don- 
ald R. Morris. This massive history of the 
Zulu nation highlights two chieftains: 
Shaka, whose wars of conquest depopu- 
lated much of southern Africa, allowing 
the Boers and British to move in, and his 
grandson Cetshwayo, who won many bat- 
tles against British armies of the 1880s but 
lost the war and the land, 

A SOUVENIR FROM QAM, by Mare Con- 
nelly. With a diaphanous novel set in the 
never-never kingdom of Sajjid, Playwright 
Connelly (The Green Pastures) makes 
his entertaining entrance into fiction. 

EVERYTHING THAT RISES MUST CONVERGE, 
by Flannery O'Connor. The last stories of 
a powerful Southern writer who died last 
year at 39. She dramatizes her ever- 
recurring themes: sin and salvation, death 
and rebirth, and the Georgia earth she 
knew so well, 

DOG YEARS, by Giinter Grass. The au- 
thor’s subject is again Nazi Germany, and 
he approaches it with obsessive fury. He 
uses savage humor and a seemingly limit- 
less range of imagery to tell the story 
of two friends—one Jew, one Gentile— 
through the Nazi years, the war, and the 
sudden prosperity that followed. 

ASSORTED PROSE, by John Updike. A fine 
collection of essays and reportage on sub- 
jects ranging from the art of light verse 
to Boston's long love-hate affair with Ted 
Williams, 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 

1. Up the Down Staircase, 
Kaufman (2 last week) 
The Ambassador, West (4) 
. Hotel, Hailey (1) 
Herzog, Bellow (3) 
. The Source, Michener (7) 
. Don’t Stop the Carnival, Wouk (5) 
. The Flight of the Falcon, 

Du Maurier (6) 
. A Pillar of Iron, Caldwell (8) 
. The Man, Wallace (10) 
10. Funeral in Berlin, Deighton (9) 
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1. Markings, Hammarskjold (1) 
2. The Oxford History of the American 
People, Morison (2) 
3. Journal of a Soul, 
Pope John XXIII (3) 
4. Queen Victoria, Longford (4) 
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6. How to Be a Jewish Mother, 
Greenburg (6) 
7. The Italians, Barzini (7) 
8. Sixpence in Her Shoe, McGinley (8) 
9. My Shadow Ran Fast, Sands (9) 
10. Modern English Usage, Fowler, 
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Chesterfield People: 


They like a mild smoke, but just 
don't like filters. (How about you?) 





iS ine Sia eB Te eS tae 
Chesterfield People get the taste that satisfies. Do you? Marion Brand, of Pennsylvania, is a cruise ship hostess 








If you like a mild smoke, but don't like filters—try today's Chesterfield King. Vintage tobaccos— 
grown mild, aged mild, blended mild. Made to taste even milder through longer length. They satisfy! 


CHESTERFIELD KING tastes great...tastes mild! 
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Where are Max H. Hurd, Thomas F. Waldron 
Edwin J. Feulner, A. L. Jackson 

Herbert J. Taylor, Nathaniel Leverone- 
Walter H. Rietz, Arthur D. Welton, Jr. 

and H. Stanley Wanzer? 


100 North State. 


Chicago Federal Savings 
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the worlds 

tallest forests yield 
the disciplined fibers 
of Bergstrom papers 


Book publishers seek unique qualities 
in a paper: 


Strength, flatness, uniformity, stability, 
flexibility, smoothness, opacity 


They find these qualities in Bergstrom 


book, a paper made of paper. 


The fibers are shorter, flatter, more 
disciplined, because they are twice-tamed 


climate-tempered. 


We hand-pick these fibers in concrete 
forests, a generation away from the damp 


ereen forests of their birth 


These obedient fibers bring unique 
stability and strength to our extra-light 
book papers, a narrow line, made 


to customer-specifications 


If you are a book publisher, printer 

or merchant, let us show you why the mill 
that offers you so little choice offers 

so much more in what you choose 

Write Bergstrom Paper Company 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


Naturally, easier-to-make, heavier weights are 
available, too 


AMERICA’S CITIES ARE BERGSTROM 'S FORE srs 


BERGSTROM PAPERS 


»s Offices: New York - Chicago - Atlanta + Lx 
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THERE ARE ONLY TWO WELL-KNOWN 
COLOR Saye IN AMERICA. 
WE MAKE ONE OF THEM. 
IF YOURE! NOT COMPLETELY 
SATISFIED WITH ALL THE 
PICTURES bars NOW GETTING, 


WITCH 





LETTERS 








White’s Biography Fulfilled 


Sir: In the 1952 West Point yearbook, 
the biography on Time Cover Subject 
[June 11] Edward H. White II, states: 


“He craves excitement and adventure and 
seldom passes up the chance to do some- 
thing out of the ordinary.” 
Lowe tt E. TorESON 
Captain, U.S.A. 


A.P.O. 
New York 
Sir: Robert Vickrey did a terrific job on 


the cover. He depicts Ed White and Jim 

McDivitt as the great Americans they are. 
(Mrs.) PEGGY LINNARTZ 

Waldwick, NJ. 





Dostoevskian Simon 


Sir: If Norton Simon [Time, June 4} 
can call himself a Dostoevskian character, 
then we may as well identify Norman 
Vincent Peale with Samuel Beckett. In 
case anyone is interested, I'm a Nietz- 
schean man, Let's all pick an author; 
its “Dignify Yourself Month.” 
MicHaet J. DAUGHERTY 

Berkeley, Calif, 


Sir: I read both Time and Fortune's 
June 1964 article on Norton Simon 
A discrepancy caught my eye, so I went 
back and checked. The two magazines 
disagree by $50 million on Simon's per- 
sonal worth, TIME says he is personally 
worth $100 million, and ForRTUNE says 
$50 million. Who is right? 
Freberic C. BARBER 
Lieutenant, U.S.M.C. 
New Orleans 


> Both, Time included his $50 million art 
collection in that figure, and FORTUNE men- 
tioned it separately. 


Shocking Pictures 


Sir: Thank you for the two gruesome 
closeups (Time, May 28]. The headless 
body with the cavernous trachea is a mas- 
terpiece. Your well-balanced shot of the 
young marine bleeding all over the petrol 
tank is also appealing. Mind you, I've 
noticed that some of the more squeam- 
ish journals invoke the same feeling of 
revulsion with good prose. I would rath- 
er have my horror pictorially, so please 
don’t go highbrow and use the English 
language. Keep at it with your candid 
camera, 






JAMES ROLAND 
Bombay, India 


Sir: How can any sane human reasona- 
bly condone the furthering of any war 
after seeing that photograph? 

BRIAN ISAACSON 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Sir: It never fails to amaze me how peo- 
ple get the facts all twisted up. Instead of 
condemning the Viet Cong, they con- 
demn Time for printing the picture. It 
should show the naive pacifists what the 
South Vietnamese are up against. 
ROBERT BACHMANN Jr. 
Lieutenant, U.S.A.F. 





Syracuse 


Sir: I turned back to that picture several 
times before I realized the ghastly posi- 
tion of anyone who gets in the Viet 
Cong’s way. Those whose sensitivities and 
taste are offended should thank God that 
they aren't on the receiving end of such 
savagery. | 


Crarice Hatt 
Sterling, Va. 


Preferential Punishment? 


Sir: I recall how Clarence Earl Gideon 
(Gideon v. Wainwright) was convicted on 
circumstantial evidence of taking money 
from the cigarette machine and juke box 
in a poolroom. For this the judge imposed 
the maximum sentence of five years. Com- 
pare this with the monstrous swindle of 
Anthony De Angelis [Time, June 4]. How 
can the law be so prejudiced, so unbal- 
anced, that he could be put on probation? 
Jack STIRES 
El Centro, Calif. 


Legislated Beauty 


Sir: For once. 'm in complete agree- 
ment with President Johnson, although 
I'm also highly embarrassed about all the 
White House noise being made to elimi- 
nate littering. junkyards, etc. [June 4). 
One of these days I suppose we'll need 
legislation from the Federal Government 
to tell us affluent Americans to come in 
out of the rain 
Nancy STEVENSON ADAMS 

Athens, Ohio 


Sir: So Drew Pearson donated ten tons 
of manure to Lady Bird's campaign. Why 
so philanthropic? Is he retiring? 

Don WELDON 
Philadelphia 


Sir; I am incredulous. Can it be true 
that the preservation of our natural beau- 
ty is a matter for legislation? If so, it is 
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| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, tll. 60611 
Charles A. Adams, Gen'l Mgr 


To subscribe mail this form with your 
payment, and check new subscription 
(1) renew my present subscription 


name 








Subscription Rates in the United States address 
and Canada: 1 year, $9.00; 3 years, $18.00; 
5 years, $25.00. Subscription rates for all 


other countries available on request. 


city 
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Et tu, Brut? 





| 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS : B l d w 
If you're moving, please let us know five weeks 
before changing your address. Place magazine | °o ne 
address label here, print your new address below. | | 
Hf you have a question about your subscription, | | Brut 
place your magazine address label here and clip | 
this form to your letter. H 
| for men. 
| By Fabergé 
7 | By Faberge. 
| 
| 
—— : For after shave, after shower, 
d 
_— nic after anything! Brut. 
ditions. Additional cages of Se arate editions are numbered or allewed tor as follow 
Regions 38, 1, 7A: TMI-TM2; Region 18: NY1-NY24, NYRI-NYRIZ: Region 6B: LAI-LAI2, LARI-LAR4: Region 2B: C1-C12. 11 
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entirely conceivable that the next step will 
be to require all private citizens to plant 
one dozen red roses in their front yards 
in order to be eligible for social security 
benefits 

Mrs. RatpH Woop 
Reeds Ferry. N.H 


Invited After All 


Sir: Your story on Robert Lowell's de- 
clining to read his poetry at the White 
House arts festival [June [1] because of 
his dismay over the President's recent ad- 
ventures in foreign policy lists me as one 
of 20 uninvited signers of a statement 
supporting Lowell's stand. This was true 
at the time I signed but not by the follow 
ing day. when the statement was released 
to the press. For that morning | received 
a telegram from the White House inviting 
me to attend. Crossed wires, so to speak 
After some thought, I decided | could best 
serve my President and my country by 
accepting. which I did. 

DwiGHt MACDONALD 
The New Yorker 
New York City 


War and Baez 


Sir The reason the lyrics sung by Joan 
Baez [June 11] had nothing to do with 
Viet Nam is because the song is an anti- 
war song written before matters in Viet 
Nam had reached their present stage 

The song attacks jingoism and the “my 
country right or wrong” idea of so many 
of our wars. “You never ask questions 
when God's on your side” is the main ab 
surdity of jingoism that Bob Dylan hits 
He concludes: “If God's on our side, he'll 
stop the next war.” 

THOMAS MICHAEL Davy 

Brookfield, Hl 





Strange Happenings 


Sir Le Groupe Panique, whose “happen- 
ings” Time recounted [June 4], typifies 
the adolescent antics of a few  publicity- 
conscious individuals active in Paris. Since 
the happenings took place on the premises 
of this center, I should like to make clear 
that such events are not representative of 
the artistic, esthetic or social attitudes of 
the college-approved. year-round art pro- 
gram which operates under our auspices 

ROGER Barr, DirEcTOR 
American Center for Students and Artists 
Paris 


Sir: The account of France's Total The- 
ater is priceless. Your handling of the 
story is classic. What a delicious edi- 
torial staff you have. Vive Ja Time. 

Rosert WINDSOR 
Choreographer. Lyric Theater 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Maestro’s Due 


Sir: I felt so rewarded at seeing your 
article on Sergiu Celibidache [Timr, June 
4). When I lived in Berlin after the war, 
hearing the Berlin Philharmonic on a 
Sunday afternoon was the highlight of the 
week. Then Maestro Celibidache wore his 
hair quite long: it was a veritable mane 
that swung to and fro with every move- 
ment of his spirited conducting. I thought 
he was terrific. hair and all. Ever since. 
I have wondered what happened to him 
Thank you for clearing up the mystery 

GEN RopsBins 
Piedmont, Calif. 


Sir: Piatigorsky isn’t the only musician 
who wonders why Celibidache’s mastery is 
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Avis figures 
a car 1s good for 
20,000 miles. 


That’s not what Detroit 
says. In fact , they claim to be 









: making them better than they 
'’’ ever did before. 
Maybe so. 

But let’s face it. When a car has gone 
Ax ? 28.066 miles, you can expect to have a few 
o actin 
Nothing serious, maybe. But enough to keep 
it off the road for a day. 
And if we don’t keep our cars rolling, it costs us. A 

day of down time means about $16 less in the Avis kitty. 
And when you’re only No.2, that hurts. 

So that’s why the car you rent from Avis will be a 1965 

creampuff with under 20,000 miles on it. 

We can’t afford anything less. 
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Profile of a lady. 


Carte Blanche gives her credit for 
being a woman. And in the business o1 
social whirl, this special new credit 
card can be her social security. It’s 
called “Hers’’ Thousands of fine res- 
taurants, chic gift shops, car rental 
agencies and service stations honor it 
All the famous Hilton Hotels and Inns 
honor it, plus thousands of other first 
class hotels and motels. Air France, 
American, Braniff, Continental, Delta, 
Eastern, Northwest-Orient, Sabena, 
TWA, United, and Western Airlines 
honor Carte Blanche, and offer her an 
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CARTE BLANCHE > YOUR INS 


optional, extended-payment plan. And 
21 other airlines offer regular charge 
service for jet-age vacation conven 
ience. Even 1,300 hospitals honor her 
Carte Blanche card. So if you’re a 
woman with big ideas for the future, 
get the one credit card that can keep 
pace with you. The Carte Blanche 
“Hers” card is not easy to get. But a 
woman usually gets her way. © Pick 
up an application where you see the 
Carte Blanche “welcome” sign, or write 
Carte Blanche, Dept. T66, 3460 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90005 


ING THERE! 





so poorly appreciated. He has never com 
promised with mediocre music and musi- 
cians nor with petty orchestra mana 
Unfortunately, this has cost him many a 
great opportunity. Playing under him has 
always been an exhausting but unique 
experience 


2Ts 





CAarRLos ZAVALA V. 
Cellist 
National Symphony 
Mexico City 


Braceros Wanted 


Sir: Never have I been so disgusted by 
bureaucratic meddling in a state problem 
as | was with the hracero ban [June 4] 
Congressmen sitting 3,000 miles away in 
Washington take it upon themselves to 
arbitrarily outlaw pbraceros. Vo state un 
employment as an argument is absurd 
How many of the 440,000 unemployed 
Californians would stoop to do farm work 
even at the union wage? 
PETER F. FACKLER 

Niirnberg, Germany 


Sir I have just set out four dozen straw- 
berry plants. If Secretary Wirtz won't send 
us braceros, Vil pick my own 

BARBARA F, WEINER 
Pacific Palisades, Calif 


Apology to Amherst 


Sir A quotation from me in Time [June 
4] makes what appears to be a slighting 
reference to Amherst. May I correct that? 
The question was whether the close con 
tact of faculty and students in a small 
college could be reproduced at Harvard by 
a transfer to the existing faculty of some 
considerable part of the teaching now 
done by graduate assistants, The substance 
of my answer was that the best of the 
faculty would be driven out by this 
scheme. The resulting parody of such a 
college as Amberst would certainly not 
have the distinction of Amherst, or any 
distinction 
ROGERS ALBRITTON 
Chairman, 
Department of Philosophy 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass 


Underground Lightning 


Sur Time missed the most important 
feature of our observations of the Ice- 
landic volcano [June 11]. We found that 
the process responsible for the volcano 
lightning does not occur in the volcano 
cloud, as had previously been supposed 
but instead takes place underground be 
fore the hot eruption gases escape into the 
atmosphere 





BERNARD VONNEGUT 
Cambridge, Mass 
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Even alady could learn 


to like Soft Whiskey. 
Its not hard. 


Me women dont find whiskey 
very likeable. 


In fact, they find it hard to take. 

So you usually find them with gin or 
vodka, or one of those lady drinks. 

But we've changed all that. We've 
given whiskey more appeal. 

A lady can even drink Soft Whiskey 
straight. Without batting an eyelash 


Soft Whiskey swallows nice and easy, 


treating her ever so tenderly, 

But don't get the wrong idea. Soft 
Whiskey is no softie. It’s 86 proof. And 
does exactly what any 86 proof does. It 





BLENDED WHISKEY - 86 PROOF - 65 





just does It softer. So lady, be discreet. 
Now, about. the softening process 
All we can tell you is, some of Calvert 
Extra is distilled in small batches in- 
stead of huge ones. Forgive our being 
so closemouthed. But we fell flat on 
our faces in year after year of experi- 
ments before we found the formula. 
After all that, we re not going to make 
it easy for anyone to steal our women. 


GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS ©1965 CALVERT DIST. CO., N.Y.C 








ever notice how many cars look like copies of Buick’s Riviera? Rough copies. 





It’s one thing to duplicate a Riviera’s looks. (You take a piece of tracing paper, 
see...) But then what do you do when it comes time to duplicate Buick's kind of 
engineering? And what about the somewhat overpowering list of regular 
equipment we build into all our Rivieras? Power steering and power 

brakes with finned drums. A 325-horsepower powerhouse of an engine. 
Anautomatic transmission. Squishy-deep bucket seats, with a console in between. 
A tilting steering wheel. Carpeting all over the place. Etc., ete., etc. (As for 
optional equipment, you might start things off with our new black vinyl top.) 
Don't get us wrong. You can get a perfectly nice, if fuzzy, copy of the Riviera for a 
few dollars less than we charge. But wouldn’t you really rather have an original? 


Wouldn’t you really rather have a Buick? 


Buick Motor Division 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


Andy, Gass, 


GETING the story straight in Sai- 
gon is the biggest problem, but 
getting it out has sometimes been 
almost as big a task. As the U.S. in- 
volvement in the war in Viet Nam 
has risen, so have the ranks of the 
foreign press corps (which currently 
totals some 200) and the strain on 
the severely limited communications 
facilities. This week, word traffic out 
of Saigon is vastly improved, thanks 
largely to the ingenuity and coopera- 
tion of three men—Director General 
Nguyen Van Dieu of Viet Nam's 
Administration des Postes et Télé- 
communications, RCA Communica- 
tions, Inc. Vice President Charles H. 
Clark, and Time Inc. Communica- 
tions Manager John F. Striker. 

In April, Striker made a trouble- 
shooting swing through the Far East 
looking into our communications 
problems, notably at Saigon, with 
its One overtaxed radio-cable circuit 
to New York via Manila. More lines 
were the answer, but how to get 
them? Clark came down from his 
base in Manila, and the three men 
and their colleagues went to work 
on the problem. Striker found some 
electronics equipment lying unused 
in the Saigon cable office. Van Dieu 
agreed to provide six new channels 
to Manila. Clark agreed to estab- 
lish radio channels to the Philippines 
and link them to the Transpacific 
cable to the U.S. 

Naturally, there were all kinds of 
bugs along the way. While assem- 
bling the new installation, the tech- 
nicians learned that two vital parts 
—magnetic storage elements—were 
missing. Striker found that they 
would have to be specially manufac- 
tured, ordered them and, fortnight 
ago, with the two missing links in 
his hand luggage, flew out of New 
York for Saigon. Last week, as the 
new circuit went to work, copy from 
our Saigon bureau moved to New 
York in a matter of minutes. For- 
merly it took as long as twelve hours. 

While Time is only one beneficiary 








STRIKER IN SAIGON® 


of the new circuit (we have leased 
only one of the six channels; the As- 
sociated Press and United Press In- 
ternational are among those who will 
be using the other five), our new 
capability out of Saigon adds another 
facet to a vast communications net- 
work that is unique in magazine pub- 
lishing. Via leased-wire Teletype, Tel- 
ex, commercial telegraph and cable 
facilities, this network links the Time- 
Lire News Service's 32 bureaus in 
the U.S. and abroad, whose staff and 
special correspondents file an average 
3,500,000 words a month into the 
clattering cable room on the 25th 
floor of the Time & Lire Building 
in Manhattan. 





HYLLIS MCGINLEY has become, per- 

haps to her own surprise, the 
literary protagonist of the point of 
view that the keeper of the home is 
the most important woman in the 
world. So this week’s cover story 
about this remarkable American poet 
focuses sharply on how she lives and 
works at her pre-Revolutionary home 
in Weston, Conn. Boris Chaliapin, a 
Connecticut neighbor, painted the 
cover portrait from life ani used the 
house and grounds as background; 
Boston Bureau Chief Ruth Mehrtens 
spent five days there as a house guest 
and constant interviewer. Out of this 
close view of the subject’s way of 
life as well as an intensive study of 
her works, Writer John Koffend fash- 
ioned Books’ heartwarming story of 
The Telltale Hearth. 


* With a Vietnamese Teletype operator and 
Time Correspondent James Wilde. 
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Now, on Sunday... 





No need to wait until evening 
to call Long Distance. 


Lowest rates on many calls 


are in effect all day Sunday! 


What better time to phone your family 
than Sunday, the day that belongs to 
families? Lowest rates on calls between 
states are in effect all day Sunday. There’s 
no longer any need to wait until evening to 
enjoy lowest Long Distance rates on many 
calls. On Sunday, you can call anywhere 


in the continental U. S. (except Alaska) for 
$1 or less.* Why not take advantage of 
the new lower rates, any time this Sunday? 
You can share news, hear a special voice, 
and stay close to those you love. And 
you'll agree that Long Distance is the next 
best thing to being there. 


LOOK HOW LOW RATES ARE ALL DAY SUNDAY 


Monday-Friday 


4:30 a.m.-6 p.m, 
{day rate) 
New York to Seattle $2.00 
Cincinnati to Denver $1.55 
Philadelphia to St, Louis $1.45 
Chicago to Atlanta $1.35 
Boston to Richmond $1.20 


Washington to New York $ .80 


*Three-minute, station-to-station interstate rates. Add 10% Federal excise tax. 
**Note: There is no difference between evening and night rates on interstate calls less than 221 miles. 


Kanne a ae en wee eee ae - 
! 

Saturday 4:30 a.m.-8 p.m. Sunday any time y | 
Monday-Friday 6 p.m.-8 p.m. Monday-Saturday 8 p.m.-4:30 a.m. : 
(evening rate) (night rate) I 
$1.50 $1.00 

! 

$1.10 $ .80 : 

$1.05 $ .75 i 

$ .95 $ .65 i 

' 

$ .85 $ .65 - 

$ .60** $ .60** | 

i 

! 

1 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Toward a Winning Commitment 

The U.S. is committed to preventing 
a Communist military victory in South 
Viet Nam. That is settled fact. 

But how many American troops will 
it take to fulfill that commitment? And 
to what degree should they be involved 
in the actual fighting? The answers to 
these questions are far from settled. 
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WESTMORELAND OF VIET NAM 
Help upon request. 


Last week they were the subject of con- 
tinuing controversy—and confusion. 
Doubt & Confirmation. The Viet 
Cong’s monsoon-season offensive was 
under way (see THE Wor-LDb), and the 
Johnson Administration last week an- 
nounced publicly for the first time that 
U.S. troops have been authorized to 
fight. in combat units, alongside their 
South Vietnamese allies. The announce- 
ment was fair warning to the nation to 
expect a greater U.S. commitment and 
heavier U.S. casualties in the future. 


Robert McCloskey, a State Depart- 
ment public information officer, told 
reporters that U.S. forces were pre- 


pared to give “combat support” to Viet- 
namese troops at the discretion of Gen- 
eral William C. Westmoreland, the U.S. 
commander in South Viet Nam. Mc- 
Closkey’s statement triggered an outcry 
that this represented a new and reck- 
less U.S. policy. 

Stung by the criticism, the President 
ordered a White House press release 
intended to cast doubt on the State 
Department statement. As it turned out, 
the presidential denial was a confirma- 


tion. It said that there has been “no 
change” in the “primary mission” of 
U.S. ground troops—that of guard- 
ing such installations as the Air Force 
at Danang. Of course, it continued, 
General Westmoreland is empowered 
to send U.S. combat units into battle, 
“if help is requested” by Vietnamese 
commanders. 

Westmoreland has had that author- 
ity since last March, when U.S. Marines 
landed in Viet Nam. From the time of 
their arrival, the Marines have been 
moving through a five-stage plan geared 
to get them into full combat, side by 
side with the Vietnamese. In the first 
stage, they constructed a defense perim- 
eter at Danang airbase; second, they 
sent out small patrols a mile or so be- 
yond the defense line; third, they moved 
bigger patrols as far as five miles out, 
seeking to find and fight the Viet 
Cong; fourth, they moved out eight 
miles or more, accompanied by small 
Vietnamese combat units; and fifth, 
they plan to head out in full combat- 
platoon patrols with full-size Vietnam- 
ese platoons. 

"The Limit."’ The State Department's 
declaration, followed by the White 
House denial that actually confirmed it, 
naturally caused plenty of talk in Wash- 
ington. Amid rumors that he would 
soon resign because of various ailments 
(deafness, a bad back), U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to South Viet Nam Maxwell Taylor 
was in town to consult with the Presi- 
dent. When reporters asked Taylor 
about reports that Johnson wants U.S 
forces beefed up—possibly to 100,000 
men by the end of the year—Taylor 
would only say cautiously, “I know of 
no such project.” 

Another visitor to the White House 
was Australia’s Prime Minister Robert 
Gordon Menzies, who delighted Lyn- 
don Johnson by staunchly backing the 
U.S. stand. “Viet Nam is the frontier of 
freedom,” said Menzies, who recently 
ordered 900 Australian troops to Viet 
Nam. “Abandonment would mean that 
country would be overrun by the North, 
and we can't have that.” 

Despite the stakes and the growing 
American commitment, South Viet 
Nam is still a long way from being a 
Korea. U.S. forces ashore in Viet Nam 
total just 53,500. Only 13,000 U.S. 
troops are actually part of organized 
combat components—including 9,500 
Marines and 3,500 men of the Army's 


173rd Airborne Brigade. At the peak 
of the fighting in Korea, U.S. combat 
forces totaled a quarter of a million 
men. 

Problem of Etiquette. A more per- 
tinent case than Korea is the battle put 
up by the British in Malaya. There, led 
by General Sir Gerald Templer, they 
tenaciously fought Communist guerril- 
las side by side with Malayan nationals, 
throwing thousands and thousands of 
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TEMPLER OF MALAYA 
Help without niceties. 


British soldiers into the war until it was 
finally and totally won in 1960. Because 
Malaya was a British colony, there was 
no problem of diplomatic etiquette, of 
waiting for an invitation before plung- 
ing into combat, such as the U.S. has 
had to face in Viet Nam. 

The idea of a Korean, or a Malayan, 
degree of involvement in South Viet 
Nam is unpalatable to most Americans. 
But it is not unthinkable, if only be- 
cause it may be necessary to meet the 
basic U.S. commitment. One of the 
Johnson Administration’s major prob- 
lems has been the average American's 
notion that the war in South Viet Nam 
is little more than a skirmish between 
opposing Asians. President Johnson is 
in the process of dispelling that notion 
by sending more and more American 
men to do more and more fighting there. 
Such deepening involvement calls for 
results beyond stalemate. Thus, the 
President's problem in the months to 
come will not be to defend the U.S. 
presence in Southeast Asia but to de- 
vise a strategy that will lead to the 
U.S.’s gaining the upper hand. 


SPACE 


Toward the Moon 

Only three years ago, Astronaut John 
Glenn and his Friendship 7 capsule 
were the symbols of American adven- 
ture in space. Today, Glenn is a 43- 
year-old soft-drink company executive 
in Texas, and Friendship 7 is on display 
in the Smithsonian Institution. Both the 
man and his machine are honored relics 
of the infancy period of U.S. space 
travel. 

That period is over—as proved by 
Astronauts James A. McDivitt and Ed- 
ward H, White II in their Gemini 4 
flight, which ended successfully last 
week. Glenn and his Project Mercury 
colleagues showed that man can get 
into outer space and get safely back to 
earth. McDivitt and White showed that 


set by Soviet Cosmonaut Valery By- 
kovsky in June 1963. Together, they 
were aloft three times longer than all 
eight U.S. astronauts who preceded 
them. They covered 1,609,684 miles in 
their 62-orbit flight. Not only did White 
spend 20 minutes floating alone outside 
the capsule, but as a bonus the space 
twins returned to earth with a breath- 
takingly brilliant series of films of the 
space stroll (see color pages). 

Swift Kick. On the capsule’s third 
day in space, nearing the end of the 
48th revolution around earth, its IBM 
computer went on the blink. Even 
though the computer was necessary to 
help the pilot guide the capsule back to 
earth with pinpoint accuracy, the fail- 
ure caused no great alarm. At the 
Houston Control Center, Mission Di- 
rector Christopher Kraft blamed a 
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WHITE & McDIVITT IN HELICOPTER AFTER OCEAN LANDING 
Then, grinning like kids, a “Yahoo!” just for the hell of it. 


man can endure in space, that by his 
own skills he can cope with mechani- 
cal failure with littke more danger (al- 
though sensing the same frustrations) 
than the ordinary Sunday-afternoon 
motorist. The historian of the future 
may well look back on the flight of 
Gemini 4 as the time when man erased 
most doubts about his ability to fly to 
the moon—and beyond. 

The Best of Both. “Gemini 4 de- 
manded the best of men and machines,” 
said Dr. Robert R. Gilruth, director of 
the Manned Spacecraft Center at Hous- 
ton, after the successful completion of 
the flight. And it got the best. Except 
for a few relatively minor flaws, the 
space capsule functioned magnificent- 
ly; even in the searing heat of re-entry, 
the cabin stayed around 70°F., with 
humidity of about 60% —just like a 
crisp June day in Denver. As for the 
men, Command Pilot McDivitt§ and 
Copilot White survived more than four 
days of weightlessness in such good 
shape that space doctors were amazed. 
Fach logged 97 hr. 56 min. in space— 
just 21 hr. 10 min, less than the record 
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“glitch’—a computer-age gremlin that 
causes an abrupt change in power, foul- 
ing up delicate circuits. Kraft turned to 
Astronaut John Young, who used a sim- 
ilar computer on the earlier Gemini 
3 flight, asked if a swift kick might 
revive it. Said Young, “Yes, if every- 
thing else fails.” Nothing would get it 
going again, but Kraft declared that 
the failure would have “absolutely no 
effect on the safety of the flight.” 

What the computer's failure did mean 
was that McDivitt would not be able 
to “fly” the capsule back to earth. Kraft 
therefore advised him that ground com- 
puters would have to help steer Gemini 
4 for him, as they did in Mercury 
flights. 

In the final orbits, ground operators 
advised the spacecraft, “This looks like 
about an 8-G re-entry”—meaning the 
astronauts would be pressed back with 
eight times the force of gravity instead 
of the anticipated 4-Gs. “Oh, that’s too 
much for an old man like me,” said Mc- 
Divitt, then just three days away from 
his 36th birthday. Replied ground con- 
trol: “You can hack it.” 





Negative for Item Bravo. Preparing 
for re-entry, McDivitt and White spent 
three hours securing loose equipment. 
Reason: for an accurate descent, the 
capsule’s center of gravity must be ex- 
actly determined; if, in re-entry, any 
equipment were to start flying around, 
it could shift the center of gravity. 

Just before the re-entry process he- 
gan, Dr. Charles Berry, Project Gemi- 
ni’s chief physician, chatted with his 
patients. “I'd like to make sure that 
both of you feel completely rested. Is 
that affirmed?” Reptied McDivitt: “We 
are a little tired, but we are as res‘ed 
as we can be.” “Do you feel that there 
is any need for Item Bravo?” asked 
Berry, referring to the Dexedrine pep 
pills carried by the astronauts, The an- 
swer: “Negative.” 

Flight control cut in. “Anythine else 
you want, Jim?” Replied MeDivitt, 
“Yeah, my computer.” As an amiable 
second thought he said he could also 
use some soap and water: “I feel pretty 
darn woolly.” Retorted ground control: 
“Just don’t take a bath.” McDivitt would 
have loved to. “I thought those fumes 
after 24 hours were bad,” quipped the 
astronaut, bathless for four days. “You 
ought to be up here now.” McDivitt 
had one final request: “Don't forret. I 
want to be recovered in a hurry.” Re- 
plied ground control: “Roger. All you've 
got to do is hit the spot.” 

Re-Entry. Over Hawaii, MeDivitt 
maneuvered the capsule around, blunt 
end forward. “Start burn,” came a com- 
mand from the Hawaii ground station. 
“Affirmative, am firing.” said McDivitt. 
He pushed the Orbit Attitude Maneuver 
System stick forward, firing a 100-Ib. 
thrusting rocket toward the blunt end to 
guide the capsule into a lower perigee 
about 50 miles high. The rockets fired 
for 2 min. 41 sec.—one second too 
long, and enough to send the space- 
craft at least 40 miles off its mark. 

Near Guaymas, Mexico, McDivitt 
fired four retro-rockets, each with a 
2,500-Ib. kick, to put the slowly spin- 
ning cabin into the proper trajectory. At 
400,000 ft., the spacecraft re-entered 
the atmosphere, and communications, 
as expected, went out in the intense heat 
of friction. In his last garbled transmis- 
sion, McDivitt could be heard to say. 
“O.K.” Outside, the heat shield glowed 
red-hot as the temperature rose to 
3,000° F. The astronauts were en- 
thralled. “The prettiest part of it all is 
re-entry,” said McDivitt afterward. “We 
saw pink light coming up around our 
spacecraft. It got oranger, then redder, 
then green. It was the most beautiful 
sight I have ever seen.” 

At 100,000 ft. the blackout ended, 
and McDivitt's voice came through. 
“We're five-by-five up here,” he said, 
meaning that he and White felt fine. At 
$0,000 ft. a drogue chute eight feet in 
diameter billowed out to stabilize the 
spinning craft, and at 10,600 ft. the 
white-and-orange main chute, 84 ft. 
across, blossomed like a giant marigold 
to waft the 3.5-ton craft gently to sea. 

Some 390 miles cast of Cape Ken- 
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FLOATING FREE. ASTRONAUT WHITE IS PHOTOGRAPHED BY GEMINI'S SKIPPER 








MOVIE SHOTS from capsule show White standing in seat 





1g from hatch, and pushing off into 
lical cable (above) uncoils from bag in 
capsule, supplies White with oxygen and communications 


(upper left), emergi 


space. Golden umbi 


AT TETHER’S END, White prepares to maneuver with 
ct ¢ I 


hand-held jet gun and 
turned out. Capsule was ro 
turned. Wide-angle lens acce 








nedy and 53 miles from the waiting air- 
craft carrier Wasp, the capsule plopped 
into the Atlantic. McDivitt was dis- 
appointed that it was not a bull’s-eye. 
“T wanted to land on the after-elevator 
of the Wasp.” he said later. But he 
was obviously pleased to be back on 
earth. “Hooray! Hooray!” he cried. 
“We're going to the Wasp!" 

Fifteen minutes after splashdown, 
Navy frogmen were lowered into the 
water by a helicopter. They peered into 
McDivitt’s window to see if the astro- 
nauts were all right, then strapped a 
huge yellow flotation collar around the 
capsule to Keep it from sinking. 

Reception. Just 57 minutes after hit- 
ting the water, McDivitt and White 
were landed by helicopter on the flight 
deck of the Wasp. More than a thou- 
sand sailors crowded around to cheer 
them. There had been fears that they 
would faint, or at least experience dizzi- 
ness the first time they tried to walk. 
But both saluted the U.S. flag, then 
strode without a misstep along the red 
carpet that had been laid down for them. 

They were bearded and sweaty, and 
fatigue lines were etched deeply around 
their eves. But they grinned, and at one 
point McDivitt, for the hell of it, let 
out a loud “Yahoo!” Before the hungry, 
thirsty astronauts had a chance to eat or 
drink anything, doctors whisked them 
down to sick bay for the first of a series 
of intensive medical tests that will con- 
tinue for weeks. “I knew we'd wind up 
in a hospital,” quipped McDivitt. 

The medics’ chief concern was how 
four days of weightlessness would af- 
fect the astronauts’ cardiovascular sys- 
tems. There were fears that a long peri- 
od of physical inactivity, heightened by 
the absence of gravity, would make 
their hearts lazy and flabby, cause diz- 
ziness and fluttering of the heart when 
the men suddenly became active again. 
White, whose normal heartbeat is an 
unusually slow 50 per min., registered 
96 while lying on the Wasp's examining 
table. When the table was tilted upright, 
his heartbeat spurted to almost 150 per 
min. Four days later it was still 70 to 
80. But even that reaction was better 
than doctors had expected. 

As for McDivitt, he had a few flecks 
of caked blood in his nostrils. The medi- 
cal men figured that this was caused by 
the dryness of his mucous membranes 
from inhaling pure oxygen for so long. 
Their solution for future space trips: a 
pinch of plain old petroleum jelly in 
the nostrils. X rays were taken of the 
astronauts’ little fingers and heel bones 
both before and after the flight to see 
whether their long exposure to weight- 
lessness and inactivity caused note- 
worthy loss of calcium. The Soviet cos- 
monauts suffered such bone deminerali- 
zation on their flights, and patients con- 
fined to bed for as little as three days 
have been known to suffer sharp losses 
of calcium. Results of the X rays, how- 
ever, will not be in for some time. 

Straw Men. While in space, McDivitt 
lost four pounds and White, eight. But 
heavy eating aboard the Wasp changed 
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that. By the time they arrived back in 
the U.S., each was a pound heavier than 
before Gemini 4's takeoff. 

All in all, the doctors were delighted. 
“It was far, far better than anything 
we could have expected,” said Berry, 
who flew from Houston to the Wasp. 
“If L were any happier today, I think I'd 
be flying around the room.” Berry said 
the flight promised “to knock down an 
awful lot of straw men. We had been 
told that we would have an unconscious 
astronaut after four days of weightless- 
ness. Well, they're not. We were told 
that the astronaut would experience 
vertigo, disorientation when he stepped 
out of that spaceship. We hit that one 
over the head.” 

What bothered the astronauts most 
was fatigue. “Both men were bushed,” 
said Berry. MecDivitt explained later 
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noting that when McDivitt thought the 
booster was 400 ft. off, it was really 
2,000 ft. away, said: “It’s pretty hard to 
tell distances up there by eyeballing it.” 
Next August's Gemini 5 flight. how- 
ever, will have sophisticated radar for 
rendezvous exercises. 

White confessed that during his “ex- 
travehicular activity,” his 25-ft. tether 
gave him considerable trouble, kept tug- 
ging him toward the very spot he had 
been warned to avoid—the spacecraft’s 
adapter section. There, two-foot-long 
plumes of burning fuel shot out from 
the thruster rockets fired by McDivitt 
to stabilize the capsule, and White at 
times drifted as near as five or six feet 
above them. 

White said he knew that anything he 
said during his space walk would be 
heard over live radio and TV, con- 
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PAT & ED WHITE, PAT & JIM McDIVITT AT HOUSTON CEREMONY 
Something to eat as well as wear from Lyndon. 


that he and White were kept awake both 
by radio transmissions and by the 
thumping of jet thrusters fired to cor- 
rect the cabin’s attitude. “Try to sleep 
with somebody slapping you on the 


foot with a hammer,” he said. “You 
don’t get much.” 
Three days after the astronauts 


emerged from their capsule, the Wasp 
put in at Mayport, Fla. McDivitt and 
White were flown to Houston's Elling- 
ton Air Force Base, where their wives 
—both named Pat—their children and 
1,500 well-wishers waited in 92° heat. 
Four-year-old Patrick McDivitt could 
hardly wait to blurt out some news. 
“Daddy! Daddy!” he cried. “I jumped 
off the high board!” McDivitt grinned, 
patted his son's head. 

Troublesome Tether. In a press con- 
ference at the Space Center the next 
day, McDivitt and White matter-of- 
factly gave 75 newsmen a rundown of 
their flight. Seated at a table covered 
with gold-colored cloth, McDivitt said 
he had trouble trying to rendezvous 
with the booster that had hurled the 
capsule into orbit. It was, he said, tum- 
bling too much, Mission Director Kraft, 





fessed that he was worried about “What 
do you say to 194 million people?” He 
decided to chat with McDivitt as if no- 
body at all were listening. “What you 
heard,” he said, “was two test pilots 
conducting their mission in the best 
manner possible.” 


A few hours after the astronauts’ 
press conference, President Johnson 
flew down to Houston and came up 


with the surprise he had promised the 
astronauts earlier, when he congratu- 
lated them by phone after their arrival 
aboard the Wasp. “I've been saving some 
little something for you,” said the Presi- 
dent at that time. Now, standing in 
front of Houston’s Mission Control 
Center, he told Air Force Majors Mc- 
Divitt and White that he was nominat- 
ing them for promotions to lieutenant 
colonel, He also said he was nominating 
Gemini 3 Command Pilot Gus Grissom, 
who helped guide Gemini 4 from the 
ground, and Mercury Astronaut Gor- 
don Cooper, who will fly Gemini 5, for 
the same jump in rank. This “little to- 
ken,” he told the astronauts, is “some- 
thing you can eat as well as wear.” 
Gemini 4 had its failures—a missed 
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rendezvous, a stuck hatch, a computer 
that malfunctioned—but they were mi- 
nor compared with its stunning suc- 
cess. Space officials made no effort 
whatever to conceal their optimism. 
Minutes after the Gemini 4 capsule 
splashed down, they flashed this con- 
fident message on TV screens at the 
Space Center: “End of flight plan— 
tune in next time for G 5.” 

Their optimism washed over into the 
Apollo moon-shot program. Where offi- 
cials were recently talking about 1970 
as the likely year for the first U.S. 
lunar landing attempt, last week they 
were talking about 1969, and Apollo 
Manager Joseph Shea said the first at- 
tempt might even come in mid-1968. 
“That's the true implication of Gemini 
4 for Apollo,” said Shea. Original plans 
called for a landing on the 15th Apollo 
shot, he explained, but “now we may be 
able to make an attempt on the fourth, 
fifth or sixth launch.” 

Whatever the exact date, this much 
is certain: Gemini 4 has fixed man’s 
eyes irrevocably on the moon—and it 
has convinced U.S. officials that before 
too long man’s eyes will be looking back 
down from the moon. 


] Evil spirits possess me at times. 
() I have had very peculiar and 
strange experiences. 
I have never been in trouble be- 
cause of my sex behavior. 
My soul sometimes leaves my 
body. 
| I have not lived the right kind 
of life. 
Sometimes I am strongly attract- 
ed by the personal articles of 
others, such as shoes, gloves, etc., 
so that I want to handle or steal 
them though I have no use for 
them. 
At times I have a strong urge 
to do something harmful or 
shocking. 
1 believe women ought to have 
as much sexual freedom as men. 
“] I believe I am being followed. 
I have never indulged in any 
unusual sex practices. 
Sometimes I feel as if I must 
injure myself or someone else. 
The top of my head sometimes 
feels tender. 
I am worried about sex matters. 
I believe my sins are unpardon- 
able. 
I brood a great deal. 
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THE CONGRESS 


“He’s Gone, Mr. Secretary” 


Defense Secretary Robert McNama- 
ra has always had pretty much his own 
way on Capitol Hill. This is partly be- 
cause he has had strong presidential 
backing, partly because he overwhelms 
Congressmen with his ability to reel off 
facts and figures in almost unanswer- 
able argument. Not the least of Mc- 
Namara’s accomplishments was to win 
the support of Georgia’s Democratic 
Representative Carl Vinson, until his 
retirement last year the chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee 
and the sometime gadfly to previous 
Defense Secretaries. 

Now, however, McNamara is having 
his troubles with Congress—mostly in 
the person of L. (for Lucius) Mendel 
Rivers, 59, new chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, a tall, militarily 
erect (although he has no service rec- 
ord) lawyer from Gumville, S.C., who 
now lives in Charleston. Rivers admires 
McNamara’s ability, but he has long 
been irritated at the way the Secretary 
favored Vinson with inside information, 
often leaving the other 37 committee 


YES, | BELIEVE | AM BEING FOLLOWED 


T the Departments of State, Labor, and Health, 
Education & Welfare, the Export-Import Bank, the 
Peace Corps and, of all things, the Bonneville Power 
Administration, job applicants are tested for their per- 
sonality as a prerequisite of employment. The tests 
differ, but the most widely used and the one upon 
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I have been disappointed in love. 
_) I dream frequently about things 
that are best kept to myself. 
I believe there is a Devil and a 
Hell in afterlife. 
Someone has control over my 
mind. 
Once in a while I laugh at a dirty 
joke. 
| Many of my dreams are about 
sex matters. 
I have strange 
thoughts. 
Bad words, often terrible words, 
come into my mind and I cannot 
get rid of them, 
“1 I feel uneasy indoors. 
|} .} A windstorm terrifies me. 
1 deserve severe punishment for 
my sins. 
At times I think I am no good 
at all. 
I have had some very unusual re- 
ligious experiences. 
Usually I would prefer to work 
with women. 
I am bothered by people out- 
side, on streetcars, in stores, etc., 
watching me. 
I have never seen a vision, 
I am fascinated by fire. 


and peculiar 

































members in the dark. The new chair- 
man’s view came through clearly at a 
recent McNamara briefing. Riled by 
McNamara’s patronizing attitude, he 
said: “Mr. Secretary, Carl Vinson is 
gone. He’s gone, Mr. Secretary. Carl 
Vinson has gone.” 

The Plaque. Rivers’ chief complaint 
is that McNamara has, in many of his 
administrative decisions, usurped the 
rights of Congress. On the chairman's 
rostrum in his committee room he has 
placed a walnut plaque, inscribed in 
gilt lettering “U.S. Const.—Art. I1— 
Sec. 8. The Congress shall have Power 

. to raise and support Armies .. . 
provide and maintain a Navy . . . make 
Rules for the Government and Regula- 
tion of the land and naval Forces.” 

Says Rivers: “I don’t have any right 
or authority to delegate these powers 
under the Constitution. I do not sub- 
scribe to the philosophy that all legisla- 
tion on the military should come from 
the Department of Defense.” In more 
political terms, Rivers, a 13-term Con- 
gressman who supported  Dixiecrat 
Strom Thurmond for President in 1948, 
Dwight Eisenhower in 1952, and the 
national Democratic ticket since then, 





which the others are based is the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (MMPI), a 566-question, 
true-false quiz developed at the University of Min- 
nesota. The test has recently come under strong con- 
gressional criticism on the ground that it requires an- 
swers that are nobody else’s business. Sample questions: 
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[) I am a special agent of God. 

() {) When a man is with a woman he 

is usually thinking about things 

related to her sex. 

I have never seen things dou- 

bled (that is, an object never 

looks like two objects to me 
without my being able to make 
it look like one object). 

Dirt frightens or disgusts me. 

I dislike to take a bath. 

I like mannish women. 

There is something wrong with 

my sex organs. 

(J 1 practically never blush. 

I am not afraid of picking up 

a disease or germs from door 

knobs. 

1) 4 I would like to hunt 

Africa. 

0 Several times a week I feel as if 
something dreadful is about to 
happen. 

I never attend a sexy show if I 
can avoid it. 

I like repairing a door latch. 

I sometimes feel that I am about 
to go to pieces. 

! A large number of people are 
guilty of bad sexual conduct. 

I like movie love scenes. 
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CHAIRMAN RIVERS 
No power to delegate power. 


says: “I've got enough John C. Calhoun 
in me to believe that Congress has got 
a mission—and I'm not going to subvert 
it. John C. Calhoun was the greatest 
man in our history.” 

Where It Hurt. So far this year, 
Rivers and one of his senior committee 
members, F. Edward Hébert of Louisi- 
ana, have successfully held up McNa- 
mara’s latest proposals for reorganizing 
the armed forces reserves. He is fighting 
MecNamara’s bill for a $447 million 
military pay raise. Rivers thinks the 
hike ought to be nearly twice as much, 
and he scoffed at the Administration's 
claim that the Pentagon figure would 
be enough to “attract and retain ade- 
quate numbers and quality of personnel 
in the armed forces.” Rivers said the 
statement was “ridiculous on its face” — 
and Bob McNamara is not accustomed 
to such talk. 

Last week Rivers hit McNamara 
where it really hurt. In a major econ- 
omy move, McNamara has marked 
669 military installations for elimina- 
tion or reduction. Since political points 
are scored by the amount of defense 
spending a politician can bring to his 
district, the order is unpopular with 
most 2 
Rivers, in whose Charleston district the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard all have installations. 
Rivers therefore sponsored an amend- 
ment to a military construction bill 
that would give either branch of Con- 
gress the right to veto a shutdown or 
curtailment of activity at any military 
installation, 

The House, by a voice vote, whooped 
the Rivers amendment through. There 
was the clear threat of a presidential 
veto. But that would further impair the 
relationship between Rivers and Mc- 
Namara, and McNamara is likely to 
be dealing with Rivers for a long while. 
“I don’t intend to relinquish this gavel 
soon,” says Rivers. “I'm in reasonably 
good health.” 
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DEFENSE 
The $25 Billion Question 


“It is one of the biggest decisions a 
Secretary of Defense ever had to 
make,” says a Pentagon officer, and he 
may well be right. For the question 
that Defense Secretary Robert McNa- 
mara must eventually answer is whether 
to order production and deployment of 
the Army’s Nike-X anti-missile missile 
system. If McNamara says yes, it will 
cost the U.S. about $25 billion. And if, 
as the Army claims, Nike-X would offer 
the U.S. effective protection against 
ICBM attack, it would be cheap at the 
price. What McNamara must decide is 
whether the Nike-X system, with some 
of its key components barely off the 
drawing boards after eight years of ef- 
fort and some $2 billion in expenditures, 
will live up to Army expectations. 

What is Nike-X? Is it, as might be 
supposed, a wizard new missile that can 
seek out and destroy hostile incoming 
ICBMs? No. It is rather an anti-missile 
“system,” with the most important parts 
on (or under) the ground. 

Revolutionary Radar. Nike-X’s brain 
is a revolutionary, Army-developed mul- 
ti-function array radar (MAR), which 
uses lightning-fast clectronic switching 
instead of the conventional radar an- 
tenna to direct its beams, thus can “see” 
360° at a glance. The Army now has 
a prototype MAR installation at White 
Sands, N. Mex., is building another on 
Kwajalein Island in the Pacific. MAR 
can 1) detect incoming missiles hun- 
dreds of miles away; 2) determine which 
of the missiles have warheads and which 
are decoys; and 3) track the missiles as 
they streak toward their U.S. targets. 


OMAR station tracks incoming 
pec warheads from, 
trajectories to MSR station that 
launches Nike-Zeus tg Sprint 


As the Army envisions it, MAR con- 
trol centers across the U.S. will stand 
sentry duty against ICBM attacks. A 
MAR center outside New York City, 
for example, will cover the East Coast 
from New England to Washington, Each 
center will have a three-story, under- 
ground, concrete-and-steel residence for 
computers assessing the information 
given by the radar beams. 

Operating in nanoseconds (billionths 
of a second), the computers will take 
that information and in turn feed it to 
the missile sites, where a smaller radar 
called MSR (for missile site radar) will 
take over and—unless overruled by 
monitoring officers—fire the actual anti- 
missile missiles and keep them on target 
as they try to intercept. 

Worth the Gamble? Nike-X would 
use two types of missiles. One is the 
Nike-Zeus, a long-range. supersonic 
bird that, in tests, has already proved 
its ability to intercept and down an 
ICBM traveling 18,000 m.p.h. far 
above the atmosphere. The other is 
Sprint, a shorter-range missile with a 
tremendous but highly classified start- 
ing power. Sprint has months, or even 
years, of testing to go before it can 
even begin to be considered operational. 
But the idea is that the Nike-Zeus would 
go off first, seek out and try to destroy 
all incoming, outer-atmosphere-level 
ICBMs. If needed, Sprint would go 
after the missiles that might get past 
the Nike-Zeus destroyers or those com- 
ing in at lower than 150,000 ft. 

Even if a crash program were to be 
started, it would be 1970 before all of 
Nike-X’s components—MAR, MSR, 
Nike-Zeus and Sprint—could be tied to- 
gether into a tested, workable defense 
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package. As of now, Defense Secretary 
McNamara remains unconvinced that 
Nike-X is worth a $25 billion gamble. 
But his mind remains open to the extent 
that he has budgeted $400 million for 
further work as an obvious hedge 
against the day when he must make 
that decision. 


LABOR 


Blistering Dissent 

Suppose there was a national emer- 
gency. And suppose a key labor un- 
ion was dominated by Communists who 
called a political strike, crippling the na- 
tion’s effort to meet the crisis. 

That thought haunted the authors of 
the Landrum-Griflin Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959. To guard against the possibility, 
they made it a crime for a Commu- 
nist Party member to hold union office. 
Among the first to be tried under the 
provision was San Francisco Longshore- 
man Archie Brown, an open Commu- 
nist for more than 25 years and a mem- 
ber of his local’s executive board. In 
1962 Brown was convicted and sen- 
tenced to six months in prison. He ap- 
pealed, and last week, by a 5 to 4 
decision in a session-ending spate of ac- 
tivity (see THe Law), the U.S, Su- 
preme Court upheld him. The majority 
opinion, written by Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, declared that the Landrum- 
Griffin provision was a bill of attain- 
der,” and therefore unconstitutional. 

“Even assuming that Congress had 
reason to conclude that some Com- 
munists would use union positions to 
bring about political strikes,” Warren 
said, “it cannot automatically be in- 
ferred that all members share their evil 






A legislative act inflicting punishment—in 
this case loss of union office—without court 
trial 


purposes or participate in their illegal 
activities. We do not hold today that 
Congress cannot weed dangerous per- 
sons out of the labor movement 
Rather, we make again the point: that 
Congress must accomplish such results 
by rules of general applicability. It can- 
not specify the people upon whom the 
sanction it prescribes is to be levied.” 

The minority opinion, written by Jus- 
tice Byron White, took blistering ex- 
ception. “The Communist Party’s illegal 
purpose and its domination by foreign 
power have already been adjudicated, 
both administratively and judicially,” 
snapped White. If a Communist “must 
be apprehended in the act of calling 
one political strike in one act of dis- 
loyalty before steps can be taken to 
exclude him from office, there is little 
or nothing left of the preventive or 
prophylactic function” of the provision. 

In any event, the U.S. now has no 
effective legal way of keeping Com- 
munists out of union power. 


ILLINOIS 
Hot & Dry 


Chicago’s Mayor Richard Daley was 
hopping mad. Just the day before, mid- 
day Loop traflic had been snarled for 
four hours while 500 civil rights dem- 
onstrators marched on city hall and the 
nearby board of education building to 
protest a decision to Keep School Su- 
perintendent Benjamin C. Willis on the 
job for another 17 months. Daley got 
Police Superintendent Orlando W. Wil- 
son on the phone, told him: “Nothing 
like what happened yesterday will exist 
today.” When the demonstrators showed 
up, cops arrested 252 men, women and 
children in what may well have been 
the opening round of a racially trouble- 
some summer for Chicago, 

Once lauded as an able, effective ad- 
ministrator, Willis has lately found him- 


CHICAGO COPS & DEMONSTRATORS 
With no water will only Daley suffer? 
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COMMUNIST BROWN & LAWYER 
Prove afterwards, or prevent? 


self the target of civil rights groups, 
who charge that he has pursued a go- 
slow policy in integrating the city’s 550 
public schools and has gerrymandered 
school districts in order to promote de 
facto segregation. For a while it ap- 
peared that the eleven-member Chica- 
go school board would not renew Wil- 
lis’ contract, which expires in August. 
But then, at a recent meeting, the 
board voted to give him another four- 
year contract—with the firm under- 
standing that Willis would retire in Oc- 
tober 1966, when he reaches 65, Even 
that failed to mollify the civil righters. 

A citywide school boycott scheduled 
for last week fell through when the 
board’s attorney got a court injunction 
prohibiting it. Instead, the righters 
marched, causing the Loop’s traffic tie- 
up. Next day some 500 marchers lined 
up in two lanes on Lake Shore Drive 
near Soldier Field to begin the 2$-mile 
trek to city hall. After they had gone a 
few hundred yards and turned into a 
narrower street, police ordered them 
to walk in only one lane. A heated ar- 
gument ensued, and = suddenly — the 
marchers began sprawling across the 
roadway, blocking a busy intersection 
Some went limp as cops carried them 
to waiting paddy wagons; others kicked, 
bit and screamed. 

Among those arrested were Congress 
of Racial Equality Director James 
Farmer, Negro Comic Dick Gregory 
and High School Teacher Albert Raby, 
who organized the march. Said Raby: 
“We're going to see to it that it will be 
a long, hot summer for Daley. Every 
Negro who cannot march will be asked 
to turn on all his faucets and drain the 
water.” That seemed an especially silly 
way to protest, and could lead not only 
to a long, hot summer for Chicago but 
a long, dry one as well. 

At week’s end 150 more demonstra- 
lors were arrested when they sat down 
at State and Madison streets and began 
chanting “Go, Ben Willis, go now! 
Go! Go! Go!” 
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MISSISSIPPI 


A Two-Team League 

Barry Goldwater may have been an 
unrelieved disaster for the National Re- 
publican Party, but he put the Mississippi 
G.O.P. back in business for the first time 
since Reconstruction. He won an aston- 
ishing 87% of the state’s vote; at the 
same time, the only Republican who ran 
for Congress was elected.and Republican 
officials are still kicking themselves for 
not having gone after all five Mississippi 
seats in the House of Representatives. 

Last week, in a series of municipal 
elections, the G.O.P. proved that its 
1964 performance was not a flash in 
the pan. Where the party ran only two 
candidates in the 1961 municipal elec- 
tions, this time it put up no fewer than 
46—seven for mayor, 39 for lesser posts 
in 18 towns and cities. Sensing a threat 
to Democratic rule, Governor Paul 
Johnson urged Mississippians to the polls 
for “probably the most important elec- 
tion in this state’s recent history.” 

When the votes were tallied, even the 
hopeful Republicans were surprised. They 
elected a city councilman in Columbus, 
a total of seven aldermen in four other 
towns. More important, they elected 
two mayors—the first ever in Missis- 
sippi. In Hattiesburg, Lawyer Paul Grady, 
41, who lost a runoff election for mayor 
as a Democrat in 1961, decided he'd 
rather switch before fighting again, did 
much better as a Republican, Though 
Hattiesburg is the Governor's home town, 
Grady defeated Democratic Incumbent 


Claude Pittman Jr. 2,429 to 1.827. In 
Columbus, another Democrat-turned- 
Republican, City Councilman Robert 


D. Harmond, 54, beat Democratic May- 
or William Propst, 1,394 to 1,191 

In most leagues, nine wins out of 46 
would be rated an anemic average, but 
Mississippi has been a one-team league 
for so long that G.O.P. officials were 
elated. To Republican State Chairman 
Wirt Yerger Jr, an eflicient organizer 
who has seeded all of Mississippi's 82 
counties with G.O.P. workers, the par- 
ty’s victories represented “a history- 
making breakthrough, particularly be 
cause they were at the grass-roots level.” 
Next year, added Yerger, the G.O.P. will 
try tor all of Mississippi's congressional 
and will even Veteran 
Senator James O. Eastland’s. Said Yer- 
ger: “We think Eastland is vulnerable.” 


NEW YORK 
Who v. Lindsay? 


Three weeks ago New York City’s 
Democratic Mayor Robert Wagner, 
challenged for a fourth term by Re- 
publican Congressman John Lindsay, 
let it be Known that he might not even 
try for re-election. Hardly anyone be- 
lieved him—but almost — everyone 
agreed that the mayor's prolonged pe- 
riod of indecision was fine publicity: it 
certainly had the effect of pushing Can- 
didate Lindsay off Page One. 

Last week Bob Wagner, 55, 


seats, contest 


sum- 
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moned newsmen to City Hall to an- 
nounce his plans. And to the astonish- 
ment of all, he said that he would not 
run again for mayor. Declared he 
“My decision is final and irrevocable.” 
Brushing tears from his eyes, he re 
called that he had promised his wife 
Susan, during his 1961 campaign, that 
his next term as mayor would be his 
last. Susan’s death from cancer last 
year, Wagner said, had reinforced his 
determination to spend more time with 
his two sons, one “on the very thresh- 
old of manhood, the other soon ap- 
proaching that state.” Beside him on 
the City Hall dais stood Duncan, 18, a 
prep-school senior, in a sports coat and 
chinos, and Robert Jr.. 21, who will 
graduate from Harvard this week, in a 
dark suit. “They have a claim upon 
me for companionship and counsel 
which | must now grant,” Wagner said. 





started forming. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Ir.. boosted by the endorsement of 
Harlem’s Adam Clayton Powell, said 
he was available—“if the right people 
ask me.” Behind Roosevelt stood City 
Council President Paul R. Screvane, 
Comptroller Abraham D.  Beame, 
Queens District Attorney Frank D. 
O’Connor and Manhattan District At- 
torney Frank S. Hogan. 

Past the Point. The effect of Wag- 
ner’s withdrawal upon the candidacy 
of Republican Lindsay was open to 
conjecture. No longer would Lindsay 
have tired Bob Wagner to use as a 
whipping boy and his administration as 
a target. Still, New York City Demo- 
crats, who outnumber Republicans by 
more than 3 to 1, have grown ac- 
customed to Wagner, and most of them 
undoubtedly would have voted for him 
again. Richard Nixon, just at a guess, 
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WAGNER SAYING NO TO RACE NO, 4 
Tears for a remembered promise. 


“LT have some obligations to myself, 
too,” he added, fanning rumors that he 
will marry Socialite Barbara Cavanagh, 
36, sister of New York's deputy mayor, 
Edward F. Cavanagh Jr. 

Off an Onion. Wagner also expressed 
the fear that he might go stale in an- 
other four With considerable 
candor, he acknowledged that “perhaps 
itis time for a change for me as well 
as for the city.” He confessed: “Some 
of the more routine duties which were 
once tolerable enough now became 
drudgery. While I continued to respond 
to each day's major challenges, I caught 
myself feeling that four more years 
would be four more years of the same 
thing.” Earlier in the week, Wagner 
had described the demands of the job 
“The working hours run from dawn to 
dusk and well into the dawn again. If 
there were twice as many hours in the 
day, the work still wouldn't get done. 
The solution of every problem brings 
to light two other problems. It is like 
peeling the layers off an onion.” 

Within hours after Wagner's an- 
nouncement, the line of applicants 


years 


figured that Wagner's decision increased 
Lindsay's chances by 25%. 

Lindsay, meanwhile, continued the 
sidewalk campaigning that he is con- 
vinced will bring him victory. Said he 
“IT Know of no other way to do it. It 
will be a road full of thorns, full of 
sweat and toil, and even tears.” Behind 
the scenes, he searched for big-name 
Democrats and Liberals to run with 
him on a broad-based fusion ticket 

But Bob Wagner had passed the point 
of having to worry about such things 
He had said he was stepping down, and 
he meant it. He seemed hardly 
that Bobby Kennedy, with whom his 
relationship has been cool, would now 
iry to step in as undisputed leader of 
the party in New York. Wagner's finan- 
cial future was assured, if only because 
he is eligible for a sizable pension as a 
result of his many years as a_ public 
servant. While other Democrats fight 
it Out, first against each other and then 
against Lindsay, Wagner will be able 
to sit back, presumably in the company 
of his sons and his new wife, and enjoy 
the spectacle 


to care 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 


Return of the Generals 

It was progress of a sort. Most of the 
nine previous changes in Saigon’s gov- 
ernment were spawned by jealous gen- 
erals and accompanied by the rumble of 
tanks. Last week, as the four-month-old 
civilian government of Premier Phan 
Huy Quat turned power back to the mil- 
itary, the only signs of crisis were the 
gleaming limousines of the generals and 
a slight increase in the number of ma- 
rines patrolling Saigon’s rain-wet streets. 
Even when the turnover was finally 
effected, littke had changed on the sur- 
face: both Quat and his antagonist, 
Chief of State Phan Khac Suu, re- 
mained in office as “caretakers” for 
the generals. 

Quat had been forced by a crippling 
Cabinet crisis to call the generals back 
into politics—and they returned only 
with the greatest of reluctance. For 
nearly three weeks, Catholic extremists 
and elements of the Cao Dai and Hoa 
Hao sects had demanded Quat’s resig- 
nation, charging him with persecution 
of religious and national minorities, and 
conspiring with “French colonialists” to 
neutralize South Viet Nam. When Quat 
tried to reshuffle his Cabinet, Suu, who 
backed Quat’s foes, vetoed the shifts. 
The Catholics took to the streets, and 
Quat feared that he might soon be faced 
with madness comparable to the Bud- 
dhist riots that led to Ngo Dinh Diem’s 
downfall in 1963. At midweek he called 
on the country’s 19 top generals to 
“mediate” the crisis. 
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After huddling secretly for two days, 
the generals called in Quat, Suu and the 
legislature for a marathon harangue, 
For three hours, under Suu’s nominal 
chairmanship, nearly every important 
figure in South Viet Nam’s political and 
military life argued, discussed, sulked, 
threatened and cajoled in an attempt to 
resolve the crisis. “If the Premier can’t 
even name two ministers to his Cabi- 
net,” raged one of them, “he certainly 
can't hope to run the government.” 
Quat could only concur. Angrily, the 
generals reminded the politicians of the 
heavy losses that their troops had sus- 
tained during the very weeks in which 
the government sat paralyzed by petty 
quarrels, 

Finally, everyone agreed that winning 
the war was South Viet Nam's first 
priority, and that a military takeover 
stood the best chance of advancing that 
objective. Quat and Suu were formally 
ousted, then reappointed to head the 
government. The National Legislative 
Council was dissolved; now the two 
civilian chiefs were responsible directly 
to the military. At week’s end, the gen- 
erals were still busying themselves with 
the shape of the new regime. As one 
participant put it: “We are. starting 
with a blank sheet of paper.” 


Those Who Must Die 


Dongxoai was buttoning up for the 
night. A few hundred yards down the 
road from the tiny district capital, 55 
miles north of Saigon, 24 U.S. seabees 
and soldiers were resting after a hard 
day’s work building a Special Forces 






RELIEF TROOPS ENTERING DONGXOAI IN RAIN 
For some, bravery the hard way. 
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fort. Suddenly the radio in the darkened 
home of the district chief crackled, and 
a sentry on Dongxoai’s unfinished air- 
strip blurted: “The Viet Cong are all 
over.” In an instant, everything came 
unbuttoned: Communist mortar _ fire 
sent hot shrapnel up the village strects, 
recoilless-rifle shells slammed home, the 
night air buzzed with bullets. Then out 
of the ground fog swarmed wave upon 
wave of Viet Cong shock troops—some 
clad incongruously in breechclouts and 
steel helmets, all armed either with 
grenades, automatic rifles or Chinese 
flamethrowers. 

The defenders fell back on a wall- 
and wire-bound compound as the Viet 
Cong slaughtered women and children 
hiding in nearby dugouts. Though U.S. 
and North Vietnamese planes arrived 
with the dawn, rolling great red gouts 
of napalm through the Communist posi- 
tions and lacing the underbrush with 
white phosphorus and cannon fire, the 
Viet Cong hung on. A relief force flut- 
tered in by helicopter, but was quickly 
pinned down and wiped out by the at- 
tackers. Other chopper-borne rescuers 
were driven off by ground fire. Dong- 
xoai seemed ready to fall. 

Deadly Draw. Then, in a bold gam- 
ble, Army Brigadier General Cao Van 
Vien, commander of South Viet Nam's 
Ill Corps, employed the rarest of weap- 
ons in the Saigon arsenal: imagination. 
Guessing that the Viet Cong had already 
overrun the protected jungle clearings 
where relief helicopters could be ex- 
pected to land, Vien sent 40 choppers 
loaded with troops swooping suddenly 
onto a soccer field adjacent to the de- 
fenders’ compound. Before the Viet 
Cong could react, the bulk of the 52nd 
Ranger Battalion was on the ground 
and fighting. By the following morning, 
the Communist attackers had had 
enough. They faded like smoke into the 
jungle, leaving behind 700 dead. The 
defenders’ toll was terrible too: at least 
108 dead (including 18 Americans), 
46 wounded, 126 missing and presumed 
dead. Along the defense perimeter lay 
twelve disemboweled children. An 
American, his body as black and twisted 
as a burnt match, sprawled among the 
debris in the Special Forces camp, his 
dog tags soldered to his bones and his 
charred pet monkey clinging, even in 
death, to his back. The Dongxoai 
church was cluttered with severed 
heads; bodies of South Vietnamese sol- 
diers used as human shields lay bound 
and eviscerated. 

Relief troops arriving to press the re- 
treating Viet Cong looked around, 
vomited, then ate their rice and moved 
out. Marching through the monsoon 
rain past giant anthills and through a 
sepulchral rubber plantation, they came 
on the rolling field where the first relief 
force had been surrounded and wiped 
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out. Sixty bodies lay beneath the bright 
green trees, while wounded flapped like 
broken butterflies. 

Dongxoai was another savage battle 
in an ever more savage war and, as 
usual, neither side could claim a clear- 
cut victory. But the deadly draw at 
Dongxoai last week proved one thing 
beyond dispute: when he has to, the 
South Vietnamese fighting man will 
stand and die with the bravest. No mat- 
ter what the ultimate U.S. ground role 
in Viet Nam becomes, it is the forces of 
Saigon that will carry the brunt of the 
battle—and of the dying. To that ex- 
tent, victory or defeat rests in the hands 
of South Viet Nam's 580,000 soldiers, 
sailors, marines, airmen, and militia- 
men. Who are they, and how well do 
they perform? 

The Regulars. Most impressive are 
the regular ground forces, consisting of 
the 227,000-man Army of the Republic 
of Viet Nam (A.R.V.N.) and the 6,500- 
man Marine Corps. Best of the lot: the 
airborne brigade, whose six battalions 
are kept in reserve to cool hot spots all 
over the country. Airborne officers ad- 
here to the old French traditions of nev- 
er firing their side arms in combat and 
never taking cover under enemy attack. 
As one Australian veteran, watching 
them in action last week, remarked: 
“They're bloody good troopers, but they 
tend to solve every tactical problem 
by charging.” 

Running a close second to the air- 
borne brigade in fighting effectiveness 
are the marines—formerly the Tonkin- 
ese Commandos, as the French chose 
to call them, Currently the pride of the 
marines is Major Nguyen The Luong, 
32, Known to his American counter- 
“Laughing Larry.” A_ slender 
little man with a nervous giggle, Laugh- 
ing Larry wears a chestful of deco- 
rations (including Viet Nam's Medal 
of Honor) and scars from a Viet Cong 
60-mm. mortar shell. His 3rd Marine 
Battalion was the only group involved 
in the disaster at Quangngai (Time, 
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For others, a bone-deep fatigue and no real hope. 


MARINE MAJOR LUONG 





June 11) to emerge in good shape. 
Larry kept his casualties down by con- 
stantly moving his men back and forth 
along the barbed-wire lip of a water- 
filled moat to avoid Red mortars. In 
the interim they killed 200 Viet Cong 
—including a battalion commander car- 
rying plans that pointed out Red build- 
up zones, supply areas, aid stations and 
reserve locations. 

Laughing Larry Luong fights the Viet 
Cong because he is a professional sol- 
dier, and also because the Communists 
killed his peasant father by dragging 
him across a thorny durian patch, then 
burying him up to his neck for several 
days before decapitating him. Larry 
customarily shoots Viet Cong prisoners, 
giggling the while, not because he is 
cruel, but because he knows that if 
he hands them over to local authori- 
ties, they would only be released to 
rejoin the Communists, 

The Militiamen. Largest and longest- 
suffering of Saigon’s forces is the para- 
military, which takes an estimated 65% 
of South Viet Nam's annual casualties. 
Paramilitary duty is also the loneliest 
and dreariest, since the militiamen— 
Popular Forces (150,000 men), Re- 
gional Forces (105,000), Federal Po- 
lice (S0,000) and Civilian Irregular De- 
fense Group (15,000)—are primarily 
guards in back-country bogs infested by 
the Viet Cong. They are the first to 
be hit. 

A typical militia outpost is Tanlong, 
some 20 miles southeast of Saigon. At 
night the capital's lights loom on the 
horizon, but none of the 14 men on 
duty can afford to look at them: the 
Vict Cong snipe constantly. The Tanlong 
outpost consists of six foxholes, all half- 
full of slimy water. A mortar pit, with 
its precious weapon covered carefully 
in canvas, stands near by, flanked by 
four ancient Vietnamese graves whose 
massive headstones provide the outpost’s 
only cover, 

In the evening, before the Commu- 
nists begin shooting, the voices of men, 
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women and children in Longthu village, 
just 1,000 yards away, drift clearly over 
the paddyfields to Tanlong. This is the 
toughest part of the day for Corporal 
Bui Van Tu, at 40 the oldest member 
of the platoon. Submachine-Gunner 
Tu’s wife and two children live in Long- 
thu, and half of his $34-a-month pay 
goes to keep them in rice, Tu has 
not had any leave since the three days 
off he got in 1963, sees his family 
only once every five weeks. But Tu 
is philosophical about it. “We had to 
choose one side or another,” he ex- 
plains candidly, “and we chose the gov- 
ernment side. It’s too late to change 
even if we wanted to.” 

The Airmen. Most rapidly growing 


‘of Saigon’s military arms is the Viet- 


namese air force. Two years ago, it 
mustered 6,000 men and 185 aircraft 
—many of them ancient T-28 trainers 
converted to fighter-bombers. Today 
the air force has 12,500 men and 350 
planes. The T-28s have been phased 
out and replaced by the A-1H_ Sky- 
raider attack bomber, a brute of a plane 
that pilots fondly call “a truck—but 
what a truck!” The air force’s primary 
mission is to fly close support for the 
army, and, operating in close coopera- 
tion with U.S. pilots, it has developed 
in, Asia’s second best air force (only 
Nat alist China’s is better equipped 
and oetter trained) under the flam- 
boyant leadership of Air Boss Nguyen 
Cao Ky, who regularly flies strikes in 
his Skyraider. 

Ky’s stamp is clearly visible on the 
83rd Detachment at Saigon’s Tanson- 
hut airbase. Like their commander, the 


S3rd’s_ pilots wear black flying suits 
with purple scarves. They call them- 
selves Than Phong (“divine wind,” 


the translation of the Japanese “kami- 
kaze” of World War Il). Boss of the 
83rd is Hanoi-born Major Luu Kim 
Cuong, at 32 a 13-year veteran of Viet 
Nam's long war, and a confidant of 
Ky’s. Cuong has logged more than 
8,500 flying hours, taught himself to 
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fly the Skyraider in a mere three days. 
He flew behind Ky in the first raid on 
North Viet Nam last February, re- 
turned with six holes in his plane. “I 
never look at the ground fire.” he says. 
“If you do, you lose the target. And, to 
be truthful, | do not like to think about 
ground fire.” 

The Sailors. Strangest of South Viet 
Nam’s services is the navy, whose duty 
it is to patrol 1,000 miles of cove- 
pocked coastline and almost 3,500 miles 
of inland waterways—rivers, creeks, ca- 
nals, irrigation ditches and tidal bayous. 
In the flat, checkered Mekong Delta, 
waterways have been the main routes 
of travel for centuries. The 9,000 offi- 
cers and men of South Viet Nam's 
navy keep these arteries open with 600 
curious vessels, ranging from sampans 
and junks to converted landing craft. 
Armed with 20- and 40-mm. cannon, 
heavy machine guns, even 8l-mm. mor- 
tars, the squat boats are practically 
floating tanks, and the Viet Cong have 
a healthy fear of them. 

The Communists have special respect 
for Lieut. Commander Nguyen Thanh 
Chau, 32, and his 25th River Assault 
Group, a flotilla of gunboats headquar- 
tered at Cantho, 100 miles southwest 
of Saigon, but ranging through the 
whole delta. Born in the delta district, 
Chau knows every bridge, every bend 
in the waterways, every likely crossing 
point for Communist guerrillas. Chau 
prefers to conduct his fire fights with the 
Reds from the bridge of his command 
ship, a gunned-up LCM. “It’s too hot 
below,” says he, “and you can't see any- 
thing.” Over the past year, Chau has 
lost only two boats, five men killed and 
cight wounded. By contrast, in a recent 
afternoon Chau's guns killed 33 Viet 
Cong. Chau himself took a bullet 
through the leg. He was back from the 
hospital in a week, on crutches and 
ready for action. 

The Effects of Despair. In terms of 
overall performance, South Viet Nam's 
military establishment cannot be rated 
as anything better than middling. After 
all, it has neither won nor approached 
victory in eleven years of existence. 
Many units break and run in battle, as 
did the 39th Ranger Battalion earlier 
this year. The 39th became known as 
“the roadrunners.” But during — the 
Quangngai fight) “the roadrunners” 
stood their ground on a conical hill 
called Nuitran. There 108 of them were 
wiped out, erasing in the process the 
slur on their battalion's name. 

What are the faults of the South 
Vietnamese fighting man and how can 
they be corrected? The biggest prob- 
lem, all observers agree, is leadership. 
Few field-grade officers are selected for 
know-how and courage; too many are 
chosen on the basis of family or politi- 
cal connections. Even officers with phys- 
ical courage (and there are many) live 
under the fear that they will fall victim 
to the constant search for scapegoats 
by their superiors, Best way to avoid 
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this: stay away from the fortunes—and 
misfortunes—of battle. 

But even when they have good lead- 
ership, South Vietnamese soldiers are 
often too tired to fight. Many of them 
have been on line ten or 20 years with- 
out respite. As one retired army gen- 
eral put it: “It's impossible to under- 
stand the kind of fatigue a man feels 
after that much combat. It gets down 
deep into your bones and leaves you 
with no real hope.” A side effect of 
that despair cropped up after the U.S. 
began its strikes to the North in Feb- 
ruary. Army desertions rose to more 
than 5,000 and paramilitary absentee- 
ism jumped four times that high. The 
reason: South Vietnamese believed that 
U.S. airpower alone would win the war; 
hence, they were no longer needed, But 
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when the Viet Cong stepped up their 
attacks at the beginning of the mon- 
soon season, many of the deserters re- 
turned, The army's AWOL level alone 
has dropped to 3,200. 

For all their failings, the South Viet- 
namese are still killing nearly three 
Viet Cong for every loss of their own 
(see chart), And despite the grim head- 
lines about Quangngai and Dongxoai, 
the Reds have yet to capture and hold 
a district or provincial capital for more 
than a few hours. What South Viet 
Nam’s fighting men need is relief, how- 
ever momentary, to shed the fatigue 
and despair of too much combat. Only 
the U.S. and its allies can provide that 
respite. When they do, the leadership 
and combativeness exemplified by Cor- 
poral Tu and Laughing Larry Luong, 
Major Cuong and Lieut. Commander 
Chau, may well exert themselves in 
every service. 


EUROPE 


The Necessary Guest 


When the Franco-German treaty of 
perpetual friendship was signed 24 
years ago, it seemed only fitting that it 
stipulate biennial, home-and-home vis- 
its for the two heads of state. As it has 
turned out, the treaty has been marked 
by almost perpetual discord since its 
inception, and French and German 
views on everything from NATO and 
European unity to attitudes toward the 
Soviet Union and the U.S. involvement 
in Viet Nam have increasingly diverged. 
Last week German Chancellor Ludwig 
Erhard received French President 
Charles de Gaulle in Bonn as the treaty 
prescribes—but De Gaulle clearly went 
only to do his duty, and Erhard plainly 
regarded the Frenchman only as a nec- 
essary guest, 

Even before he arrived, in fact, De 
Gaulle contrived to show his disdain 
for Erhard’s hopes for a united Europe 
and slap the German’s warm support 
for the U.S. in Viet Nam. “We do not 
want a supranational Europe,” sniffed 
De Gaulle at the annual Elysée garden 
party for parliamentarians. “For us, 
that would be to want to disappear.” 
When someone suggested that the U.S. 
had been formed by a kind of suprana- 
tional fusion, De Gaulle delivered one 
of his little historical lectures. “America 
was Virgin territory,” he said, “All that 
was there for the pioneers was the 
bones of the redskins they had knocked 
off. And that did not stop them from 
having a civil war, which is still going 
on.” As for Viet Nam, said the general, 
“the Americans, who've got their dirty 
affair going in Viet Nam with their 
tanks and their trucks and their air- 
planes, have got to realize they're not 
alone in the world with the Soviet Un- 
ion, When they realize that, it will be 
better, because we have nothing against 
them.” 

With that gratuity, De Gaulle was off 
to Bonn the next morning. He was given 
a carefully correct greeting at Wahn 
Airport from an Erhard bolstered by 
his recent warm reception in Washing- 
ton. But conspicuously absent were the 
festoons of flags and the cheering 
crowds that marked De Gaulle’s first 
triumphal appearance in Bonn in 1962. 
Still, with national elections looming this 
year for them both, De Gaulle and Er- 
hard tacitly agreed to disagree without 
visible image-damaging acrimony. For 
his part, Erhard agreed to leave open 
for the time being any increase in the 
Common Market's control over the 
Six’s farm financing policies—a creep- 
ing tide of supranationalism De Gaulle 
is anxious to arrest, De Gaulle in turn 
consented to a vague agreement to con- 
sider a summit conference of the six 
Common Market heads of state this 
year to discuss European political or- 
ganization. Under the circumstances, it 
was, as a German spokesman put it, 
“a good result.” 
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FRANCE 


In Quest of Unity 

Not the least of Charles de Gaulle’s 
gifts to France is the unprecedented six 
years of political stability provided by 
his Fifth Republic. De Gaulle is hardly 
reluctant to remind his country of the 
fact, making frequent and scornful ref- 
erences to the “parties of yesteryear” 
and the “kaleidoscope of governments” 
that preceded him. It is all pretty gall- 
ing to the traditionally splintered par- 
ties of French democracy, which feel 
certain that there must be more to poli- 
tics than simply a perpetual majority 
for le grand Charles. 

Only in unity can the Gaullist oppo- 
silion ever regain real strength, and the 
man who best understands this fact is 
the Socialist mayor of Marseille, Gaston 
Defferre. the first prominent Frenchman 
to challenge De Gaulle in the presiden- 
tial elections next December. With lit- 
tle to lose because he stands so little 
chance of winning, Defferre last week 
was engaged in a chancy but possibly 
historic effort to bring together in 
a grand federation the Socialists and 
the center-left parties of France—most 
notably the Christian Democrats of 
the Mouvement Républicain Populaire 
(M.R.P.). 

Equol Disdain. Defferre faced for- 
midable obstacles, both within his par- 
ty and among the potential federation 
partners. France's anticlerical Socialists 
have always distrusted the Christian 
Democrats, in the past have sided in- 
stinctively with the Communists when it 
came to a choice between Reds and 
bourgeoisie. For their part, the M.R.P. 
and the centrists, recalling the prewar 
Popular Front, have looked with equal 
disdain on the Socialists. 

Defferre himself disavows the Reds, 
and so got a more sympathetic hearing 
from the center parties when he first 
approached them about a possible fed- 
eration last month. What is more, 
M.R.P. leaders faced a growing realiza- 
tion among their followers that if they 
did not achieve some kind of unity, the 
Gaullist juggernaut might roll on for- 
ever. After weeks of negotiation, Def- 
ferre won cautious agreement on a char- 
ter of federation, and last week he took 
his case to his own party, 315 of whose 
delegates gathered in the Salle des Fétes 
of the working-class Parisian suburb of 
Clichy, It turned out to be a battle royal 
across the red-topped tables. Old Line 
Socialist Guy Mollet, the party's boss for 
19 years, and other party veterans ac- 
cused Defferre of trying to put “new 
wine into old bottles” and seeking “ad- 
venture and chimeras.” Replied Def- 
ferre “Since the Liberation we have 
lest half our voters and three-quarters 
of our active members. Let us not allow 
this chance to pass.” 

Private Negotiation. The chance 
probably would have passed but for 
one thing: Defferre’s implicit threat to 
withdraw as a presidential candidate un- 
less he got his way. To nearly every- 
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MOLLET & DEFFERRE AT CLICHY 
Yesteryear, today—and tomorrow? 


one’s surprise, the delegates hammered 
out an all-night compromise. It gave 
Defferre the go-ahead to negotiate with 
the M.R.P., provided that the federa- 
tion charter propose a government 
takeover of private—including church 
—schools, and express the hope of 
some day “reintegrating” the Commu- 
nist Party into French political life. 

Then it was the M.R.P.’s turn to be 
surprised. The Christian Democrats had 
frankly not expected Defferre to win in 
Clichy, and seized on Defferre’s conces- 
sions on the church schools and the 
Communists as completely unacceptable 
for any federation in which they would 
participate. Undismayed, Defferre at 
week's end continued to negotiate pri- 
vately with the centrists in the hope of 
finding a compromise that would re- 
duce the factionalism that has so long 
debilitated French politics—and would 
provide at least the beginnings of mean- 
ingful opposition to the smothering 
dominance of the Gaullists. 


WEST GERMANY 
A Little Bit Illicit 


To most Americans, the thought of 
European roulette conjures up visions 
of King Farouk squandering an Egyp- 
tian fortune at Deauville, James Bond 
gallantly winning one for a_ lissome 
blonde at Casino Royale, or Princess 
Grace and Ari Onassis presiding over 
the glittering wheels of Monte Carlo. 
Titillating, perhaps, but a trifle dated. 
The true archetype of European gam- 
bling today is the sprawling mustard- 
yellow casino at sleepy Bad Neuenahr 
on the Ahr River in West Germany. 
There, few of the blondes among the 
intense, studious crowds at the tables 
last week were under 50 years of age 
or 150 Ibs. The average chip on the 
schwarz and rot was a two-mark piece, 
worth about S50¢, and the beverages 
were local wine, fruit juice or the neigh- 
borhood mineral water, Apollinaris, be- 
cause no burgher or Hausfrau seemed 
excited enough to drown his sorrows 
or celebrate his winnings with Seks be- 
fore turning the family Volkswagen 
back to Bonn, Diisseldorf or Cologne. 

Real Romance. Bad Neuenahr is typi- 
cal because gambling, once considered a 
failing of the decadent aristocracy, has 
throughout Europe today become awe- 
somely respectable, middle-class—and 
big. In Monaco, camera-toting tourists 
just off tour buses from Brussels and 
Amsterdam clutter up the Grand Casi- 
no, while serious Monégasque students 
of chance clang away at the one-armed 
bandits lined up across the street from 
the elegant Hotel de Paris. In France, 
the postwar development of le fierce, a 
combination racing bet and lottery, 
which attracts 3,000,000 Frenchmen 
every Sunday, has made horse-track 
betting the country’s fifth-largest indus- 
try. And in Britain, bookies, football 
pools and bingo, together with the legal- 
ization in 1960 of private table clubs, 
part Britons from $3 billion a year. 





CASINO AT BAD NEUENAHR 
Respectable, middle-class and big. 
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Public betting pools and slot ma- 
chines are common throughout Ger- 
many as well, but the real romance is 
still in the wheel of fortune. Explains 
Carl-Alexander von der Groeben, pro- 
motion manager at Bad Neuenahr: 
“Somehow we are still surrounded by 
the ancient aura of being socially ex- 
clusive, and just a little bit illicit. You 
can see it in the face of the grocer’s 
wife. who comes in and looks around 
to see if anyone there knows her.” 

Protestant Protest. Casinos are still 
illegal in Lower Saxony, North Rhine- 
Westphalia, Hamburg and Bremen, but 
the 13 licensed casinos in the rest of 
the country draw 1,600,000 visitors a 
year for a house profit of $75 million. 
They flourish mostly in venerable re- 
sorts like Bad Neuenahr, Baden-Baden. 
Travemiinde, Bad Kissingen, and Gar- 
misch-Partenkirchen, even though the 
crowds are overwhelmingly — big-city 
businessmen, secretaries, clerks and 
housewives, who go home peaceably 
after they have lost $10 or $15 in an 
evening. Protests the Protestant weekly, 
Christ and World: “The last” barrier 
against the burning German gambling 
fury used to be the entrance rules. Now 
one can get in if he earns $200 a 
month and exhibits a certain chic— 
which may only mean wearing a neck- 
tie.” Adds Von der Groeben with ob- 
vious relief: “We haven't had a scandal 
since the casino opened in 1948, We 
have yet to hear any shots in the night, 
and the Ahr River is too shallow to 
drown yourself in.” 


RUSSIA 


Polishing the Escutcheons 

The Soviet view of history has always 
been that it exists only in the eye of the 
beholder—or at any rate, the holder of 
power. To fall from favor was to fail 
from sight—to become an “unperson,” 
who, as far as official comment was 
concerned, might as well have never ex- 
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isted. But the post-Khrushchev leader- 
ship of Brezhnev and Kosygin seems 
determined to give Russians a more 
honest glimpse of some tarnished heroes 
of the past. 

First to be rehabilitated was Joe Sta- 
lin himself, whom Nikita had savagely 
pulled down in the official myth from 
demigod to scapegoat-devil. Two months 
ago, Kremlin spokesmen raised Moscow 
eyebrows by giving Stalin his due for 
helping Russia stem the Nazi tide. Next 
victim to be reprieved from obscuri- 
ty was Marshal Georgy Zhukov, who 
showed up, replete with honors and rib- 
bons, for last month’s V-E-day celebra- 
tions in Red Square. Finally, after a 
decade in the doghouse, the wartime 
chief and “father” of the Soviet navy, 
Admiral Nikolai G. Kuznetsov, sur- 
faced with the publication of excerpts 


from his Potsdam memoirs in Neva. 
Last week Moscow revealed it) was 
even planning to reopen the ornate 


marble Stalin Museum in Gori, the dic- 
tator’s birthplace in Georgia, where 
dust has been gathering on the me- 
mentos of his “personality cult” since 
the museum was closed in 1957. 

The new trend hardly signaled a re- 
turn to Stalinism, but rather a judicious 
polishing of besmirched escutcheons. 
While crediting Stalin with victory in 
1945, the Kremlin still rapped the old 
tyrants Knuckles for the defeats of 
1941-42 and for the nation’s general un- 
preparedness for Hitler's assault. Thus 
the latest issue of the Soviet Academy 
of Science's monthly journal notes that 
one reason Hitler was able to surprise 
Moscow was that Stalin ignored “de- 
tailed” reports from Soviet intelligence; 
moreover, his security police “instead of 
fighting the real enemies of the state, 
were used for entirely different’ pur- 
poses”—meuning Stalin’s personal reign 
of terror over his own citizens. Nor do 
Zhukov or Kuznetsov get off scot-free: 
Zhukov has not been cleared of what 
Khrushchev called his “Bonapartist” 





LIMBO 
The fame you shame may be your own. 





tendencies to put the army outside par- 
ty control, nor has Kuznetsov been ab- 
solved of his temerity in opposing Khru- 
shchev’s emphasis on submarine over 
surface ships. 

What the new leadership seems to 
want is to make Soviet history respect- 
able by recognizing that even the best 
of Communists can make mistakes. As 
one Soviet historian puts it: “We must 
write in such a way that we need not 
burn with shame in ten years’ time.” In 
this spirit, Brezhnev and Kosygin have 
ordered both the party’s history and the 
official six-volume history of World War 
Il to be rewritten and made “more 
objective.” 


MIDDLE EAST 


The Storm Troopers 

Wearing the red garb of a condemned 
man, a young Arab housepainter named 
Mahmud Hejazi last week waited nerv- 
ously in Israel's Ramla jail for the deci- 
sion that could send him to the gallows. 
Young Hejazi was the first member of a 
little-known organization called Asifa 
(Storm Troopers) to be captured by 
the Israeli authorities. He was recently 
tried by a court-martial, found guilty of 
sabotage and sentenced to death. 

Asifa is the military arm of a group 
called El Fatah, which is a reverse ac- 
ronym standing for the Arabic words 
Harakat Tahrir Falastin (Movement 
for the Liberation of Palestine). By 
itself, El Fatah means “Conquest.” One 
of El Fatah’s top leaders is Haj Amin 
Husseini, the former Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem. Since the first of the year, 
Asifa claims to have made 13 raids into 
Israel to commit acts of “strategic sab- 
otage,” that is, the dynamiting of reser- 
voirs and kibbutz buildings. 

Disregard for Nasser. Asifa’s mem- 
bership is under 200 and limited to Pal- 
estinian Arabs between 20 and 30 years 
of age. Each volunteer takes an oath, 
on the Bible if a Christian, on the Koran 
if a Moslem, that he will 1) be on an 
alert status 24 hours a day, 2) tell no 
one of his activities and 3) never dis- 
cuss a mission he has been on, Asifa is 
typical of other terrorist groups in that 
its members are organized into small 
cells, and only the cell leader has con- 
tact with one man in the echelon above 
him. Thus, if an Asifa agent is captured, 
he can provide litthe information about 
his fellows. 

Asifa’s irregulars operate mainly out 
of Jordan, Lebanon and Syria. They 
have close links with the year-old Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization, which, 
with the endorsement of Egypt's Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, has raised and trained a 
7,000-man army, helped by millions of 
dollars in cash contributions extracted 
from the 1,750,000 Palestinian Arabs 
scattered throughout the Arab world. 
But unlike P.L.O., Asifa takes orders 
from no Arab government. Asifa lead- 
ers are contemptuous of Nasser’s recent 
warning to the Arab world against in- 
volvement in a premature war with 
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ASIFA TERRORIST HEJAZI 
Out to start a war. 


Isracl. A man close to Asifa said, “Lib- 
erating Palestine is the business of Pal- 
estinians, not of Nasser. Seventeen years 
of talk have got us nowhere. We are 
going to act, regardless of what Nasser 
wants.” 

No 2? In making its raids into Israeli 
territory, Asifa is aided by an under- 


ground) group) among Israel's own 
250,000 Palestinian Arabs called El 
Ard (the Land). Members of El Ard 


act as guides for Asifa raiders, supply 
military intelligence and provide hide- 
outs. Though few in numbers, Asifa 
could succeed in plunging the Arab 
world into a probably disastrous war 
with Israel. The former Israeli military 
commander, General Moshe Dayan, is 
one of those urging his nation to launch 
a preventive attack while the Arab 
States are torn by dissension and 
50,000 Egyptian troops tied down in 
the Yemen civil war. 

Isracl’s mood may well be indicated 
by what it does about the condemned 
Asifa prisoner Hejazi. Under the law, 
an appeal for clemency to President 
Zalman Shazar is mandatory. Nine 
years ago, three Arab saboteurs were 
sentenced to death, but the penalty was 
commuted to life imprisonment. In fact, 
the only man ever hanged in Israel was 
Nazi War Criminal Adolf Eichmann. 
Last week Israel's dilemma was whether 
or not to make Mahmud Hejazi the 
second. 


EAST AFRICA 
You Can Go Home Again 


Back home to Peking last week. well 
ahead of schedule, flew Red China's 
Premier Chou En-lai. His original inten- 
tion, after a “friendly visit” fortnight 
ago with Tanzania's President Julius 
Nyerere, had been to spend three weeks 
visiting other African leaders, ending 
his tour with a final appearance at the 
Afro-Asian Conference of nonaligned 
nations on June 29 in Algiers. Then, at 
a rally in Dar es Salaam. Tanzania's 
capital, he declared that “an exceeding- 
ly favorable situation for revolution pre- 
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vails not only in Africa, but also in Asia 
and Latin America.” 

That might have been the thing to say 
a few years ago, but it’s not very popu- 
lar in Africa now. The continent's lead- 
ers, once strong for revolution, are now 
well aware whose heads would roll the 
next time around. Chinese diplomats 
in Dar es Salaam, trying discreetly to 
recruit the Premier's next host, found 
that Guinea’s Sekou Touré felt that a 
visit from Chou at this time might be 
“inconvenient.” Ghana’s Kwame Nkru- 
mah was “too busy.” Uganda, Zambia, 
Ethiopia, Somalia, and Nigeria were 
also not interested. 

Kenya’s Jomo Kenyatta, who last 
month intercepted eleven truckloads of 
Chinese weapons being smuggled from 
Tanzania to Uganda (Time, June 4), 
was least interested of all. In unmis- 
takably tart tones an official Kenya 
government communiqué declared: “It 
is not clear to the Kenya government 
what type or form of revolution the 
Chinese Prime Minister has in mind. 
But the Kenya government wishes it to 
be Known that Kenya intends to avert 
all revolutions irrespective of their ori- 
gins or whether they come from inside 
or are influenced from outside.” 

Chou's only consolation was that, two 
days after he left, Tanzania, Uganda 
and Kenya announced that the East 
African shilling, established when the 
countries were under British rule, will 
be abandoned, with the end of the three- 
nation Common Market expected to fol- 
low. Prime instigator of the breakup 
was Tanzania, which has had its own 
currency printed for more than a year, 
and which wants to embargo imports 
from Kenya and so end the unfavorable 
trade balance it has traditionally had 
with its more highly developed neigh- 
bor. In order to do so. Tanzania ap- 
parently plans to import the bulk of its 
goods instead from Red China under 
aid agreements, and shops in Dar es 
Salaam last week were already display- 
ing Chinese-made bicveles, canned man- 
darin oranges, and radios. 


MOROCCO 
A Royal Premier 


When he feels the need to meditate. 


King Hassan goes to the mountains. 
He was there last week, at Ifrane, in a 
grey stone palace surrounded by ilex 
trees. where he could picnic with friends 
beside a brook or cast March brown 
flies to the rainbow trout flashing in 
the clear water. 

What was bothering Hassan was the 
State of the nation, which was dreadful. 
Business was stagnant, Half the Moroc- 
can work force was underemployed, 
and one man in ten had no work at all 
In the largest city, Casablanca, student 
mobs last March battled police and 
soldiers and ran up a death toll of 200. 
Foreign reserves were dangerously low, 
while inflation soared, and crates of 
furniture clogged the docksides as some 
40,000 exasperated foreigners prepared 








KING HASSAN 
Back with a stern announcement. 


to leave for good. In Parliament, half 
a dozen political parties bickered end- 
lessly—in two years of debating, the 
House of Representatives has managed 
to pass only four laws, 

At last Hassan came down from the 
mountains and sat at a mahogany desk 
in his Rabat palace to announce his 
decision over a nationwide broadcast. 
“The country cries out for a strong, 
stable government,” he declared, pro- 
claiming an end—or at least suspension 
—to Morocco’s unique two-year exper- 
iment in democracy. With that, Hassan 
sent the police around to lock the doors 
of Parliament, then fired the fumbling 
coalition government of Premier Ah- 
med Bahnini. 

Next day Hassan formed a new Cabi- 
net of 20 ministers with himself as 
Premier and pledged “resolute action” 
and “radical change.” Though notably 
lacking in austerity himself, Hassan was 
prepared to impose it upon the nation, 
as well as a new budget and a new 
three-year plan. He promised new na- 
tional elections and a return to “ef- 
ficient parliamentary life’—some time 
also in the future. 

Only the hidebound Istiqlal Party 
opposed the royal move, and its objec- 
tions were, typically, embedded in a 
3,000-word communiqué that was both 
verbose and confused. The other parties, 
mostly leftist and vaguely socialist, 
backed the King with a few reserva- 
tions because they were sympathetic 
to the idea of authoritarian rule. Speak- 
ing for the financial community, Casa- 
blanca’s daily Maroc-Intormations said 
that businessmen “will be able to talk 
cogently with men of real authority 
now that the parliamentary masquer- 
ade is ended.” 

All King Hassan need do now is 
create national unity, stability and pros- 
perity, something that has eluded every 
government since Morocco won its in- 
dependence from France nine years ago. 
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COMMENCEMENT 1965: The Generational Conflict 


OLLEGE seniors across the U.S. were uncharacteristical- 
ly silent. The vast captive audience was once again lis- 
tening (more or less) to the captive but willing speakers. 
“We're not responsible in the executive branch for anything 
at home or abroad just now,” said Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey. “Now is the time we all go to commencements.” 
Humphrey, who spoke at six, was considerably busier than 
President Johnson, who spoke at four, notably about peace. 
At George Washington University, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk defended the Administration’s policy in Viet Nam. At 
West Point, General Earle Wheeler, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, declared that the global mess was “not hopeless,” 
while at Long Island University, Interior Secretary Stewart 
Udall sounded pretty hopeless about the urban mess. At the 
University of Iowa, Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz 
remarked that “commencement speakers have a good deal 
in common with grandfather clocks: standing usually some 
six feet tall, typically ponderous in construction, more tra- 
ditional than functional, their distinction is largely their noisy 
communication of essentially commonplace information.” 
Whether noisy or quiet, at least one thing differentiated 
the speakers this year. Where they once used to stride along 
roads (long), sail oceans (uncharted), or climb mountains 
(lofty), they are now in orbit (dizzying). Said Emmett 
Dedmon, executive editor of the Chicago Sun-Times, at 
George Williams College: “May the explosions of your gen- 
eration cut as clean as those which freed the capsule of 
Gemini IV from the booster engines.” Whatever his fellow 
editors might think of that particular metaphor, Dedmon 
stated the dominant theme of the 1965 commencement 
speeches: the “explosions” of the younger generation. 


Nostalgia & Anti-Nostalgia 

Commencement clichés, like their Fourth of July counter- 
parts, deserve a certain affection: they express a deep desire 
for ceremony and remembrance. Behind the tritest phrase, 
there is sometimes a desperate attempt to reach across the 
unbridgeable gap and tell the young what age and experi- 
ence have taught. In that sense Polonius was the model com- 
mencement speaker (“To thine own self be true”). 

Often, today’s gowned Polonius ends up speaking only to 
himself and to his own generation, confessing his own fail- 
ures Or omissions or hopes, and interpreting the world in his 
own image. Peter Schrag, an official of Amherst College, 
has catalogued some of the inevitable themes, including the 
Simple Uplift Speech, which stresses the need for renewed 
moral vigor, basic virtue and profound verities, along with 
the Inverted Uplift Speech, which stresses the lack of moral 
vigor, basic virtue and profound verities. Then there is the 
Aching Anywhere Appeal (“Anywhere needs your help; the 
Anywhereians are starving; their country is in ferment; 
world leadership depends on saving Anywhere”). 

Certain other types could be added to the Schrag list, for 
instance the Nostalgia Oration, which holds that things were 
much better (or anyway simpler) in the speaker's youth, 
and the Anti-Nostalgia Oration, which holds that things are 
much better (or anyway more exciting) today. Of major 
importance is the Nostra Culpa Theme: “We made a mess 
of things, and it is up to you, the young, to do better.” Hardly 
anyone dares to strike the opposite note: “We did pretty 
well, and you'll be damn fortunate if you keep up with us.” 

No one any longer speaks in praise of success as such, let 
alone financial success—although Columbia Professor Louis 
Milic, a specialist in rhetoric, thinks that if a speaker some 
day were to exhort graduates to make money “it would be a 
real show stopper.” In most speeches, God seems to be a 
rather fading presence—except at religious institutions. Duty 
is rarely invoked, and certainly not with the confidence of 
Harvard President Abbott Lawrence Lowell, who in 1917 
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severely told future officers: “See that your men have rea- 
son to respect you.” Politically too, things have become more 
complicated since Senator Henry Cabot Lodge in 1919 bade 
graduates beware of schemes that purport “to make men 
happy in a moment” and added: “I do not fear Bolshevism 
but I regard Bolshevists as simple criminalists.” 

Since World War II, two themes have been dominant. One 
is the Progress Gap: “Our moral progress lags far behind 
our technical progress.” The other is the Conformity Crisis: 
“In this age of centralized power and vast organization, you 
must remain individuals.” But where a decade ago the silent 
generation was urged to make itself heard, where a few years 
ago the beat generation was suspected of not being con- 
cerned with serious issues, the present generation is highly 
audible and riotously concerned. The old picture of anxious 
youth going forth into a hostile world has been reversed. It 
now looks more like hostile youth going forth into an anxious 
world—a world not sure what to expect from them. 


Alienation & Freedom 

Troubled by the “campus revolt,” some speakers tried to 
outploy it through the flattery gambit. President James Hes- 
ter of N.Y.U. saluted the graduates as “the generation of 
hope.” Others used the sympathetic approach; at Maine’s 
Nasson College, Bel Kaufmann, author of the bestselling Up 
the Down Staircase, pitied the young because they “no longer 
have heroes to emulate or rebel against. We have the non- 
hero acting out his non-deed on the giant stage of the ab- 
surd.” One speaker simply counterattacked by telling the 
young that they are not as smart as they think they are. Said 
Dean Bayless Manning of Stanford Law: “You are already 
threatened by intellectual obsolescence.” 

The University of California’s President Clark Kerr spoke 
at Berkeley, where much of the student unrest started; it 
would all be forgotten, said Kerr rather comfortably, by the 
time the class of "65 held its SOth reunion. At Tufts, At- 
torney General Nicholas Katzenbach declared that he was all 
for protest as long as it was meaningful, but “it becomes 
pointless, silly and even harmful when it serves only as a 
substitute for goldfish swallowing or a panty raid.” Katzen- 
bach cautioned against forming rigid convictions on insuffi- 
cient evidence, and recalled Oliver Cromwell's words to the 
Church of Scotland: “My brethren, I beseech you, in the 
bowels of Christ, think it possible that you may be mistaken.” 
Presidential Adviser McGeorge Bundy sounded less patient 
when he remarked at Notre Dame that “often the least 
learned make the most noise.” 

There were the familiar complaints about the computer- 
ized life. Poet James Dickey warned at California’s San Fer- 
nando Valley State College that, on the edge of the “anony- 
mous modern abyss, you must develop your private brinks- 
manship, your strategies, your ruses, your delightful and 
desperate games of inner survival, whether they take the 
form of Batman comics or whistling Handel’s Water Music, 
enabling you to live perpetually at the edge but very much 
on your own ground.” It was Yale’s President Kingman 
Brewster who perhaps best expressed the mood of the com- 
mencement speakers. After warning against “the self-pity 
now popularly dubbed alienation,” he praised the students’ 
concern for social justice, but reminded them that “the ugli- 
ness of the radical” is no different from the “ugliness of the 
reactionary.” Both share “the sin of arrogance,” which is free- 
dom’s enemy. He concluded by revising Barry Goldwater's 
famous campaign dictum: “Intolerance in the name of free- 
dom is no virtue; patience in the name of justice is no vice.” 

Were the young listening? Probably not. The last word 
may belong to the student speaker at Yale who some time 
ago summed up the situation with a cliché of his own: “We 
are the leaders of tomorrow—how does that grab you?” 
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CUBA 


Salt in the Sugar 

From a sugar mill in Oriente prov- 
ince last week, the image of Cuba’s most 
persistent TV performer flickered onto 
the island’s screens. As cameras caught 
his every move, Fidel Castro filled and 
stitch-closed a bag of sugar, symboliz- 
ing the end of the 1965 harvest. He then 
faced his audience with the best eco- 
nomic news in his six-year rule. This 
year’s sugar harvest had reached 6,000,- 
000 tons—a 60% gain since 1964 and 
a return to the crops produced before 
the Communists seized power in Cuba. 
“This was a decisive year,” cried Castro. 
“Nothing can stop us now.” 

What Comes Naturally. U.S. intel- 
ligence has little reason to doubt Cas- 
tro’s figures. However, he was not re- 
porting any economic miracle. The fact 
is that Cuba’s Communists decided to 
concentrate on sugar simply because 
they failed at everything else. When 
Castro first took over in 1959, he 
scorned the country’s _ traditionally 
sugar-based economy as a mere device 
for capitalist exploitation, and em- 
barked on a drive for immediate indus- 
trialization, The grandiose plans never 
got off the ground, chiefly because of 
mismanagement and lack of funds. In 
the meantime, Cuba’s sugar crops dwin- 
dled to nearly half the old yield, and 
Castro fell deeper into debt to his Iron 
Curtain partners. 

Two years ago, the Russians tartly 
advised Castro to forget about facto- 
ries and return to what Cuba could 
produce: sugar. All of a sudden, the 
whole island was mobilized, as Fidel 
said, to “win the harvest battle.” Peas- 
ants who had been sent away to factory 
jobs were brought back as cane planters 
and cutters, swelling the work force 
from 150,000 to 200,000, Another 





CASTRO IN THE CANEFIELDS 
Less than a bonanza. 
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U.S.’S BUNKER (SECOND, LEFT) & OAS COLLEAGUES AT PROVINCIAL HEARING 
More than patience can bear. 


70,000 “volunteers” were pressed into 
service. Pictures of Castro himself 
wielding a machete flooded the country. 
Even so, it took two years, plus an ex- 
ceptionally mild and dry spring, to 
reach the 6,000,000-ton level. 

Marking Up. Pricing Down. How 
much of a genuine lift the big crop will 
give Cuba’s staggering economy ts de- 
batable. Most of the sugar is already 
earmarked for Castro’s Communist 
partners, leaving little for the world 
market. Of the total, 3,300,000 tons will 
go to Russia, Red China and other Com- 
munist countries at a price Castro claims 
to be “something over 6¢ per Ib.” This 
trade is strictly barter, and the Russians 
are notorious for their markups. Com- 
pared with what they would pay in the 
West, the Eastern European satellites 
shell out 59% more for Russian crude 
oil, 66% more for coke, 36% more for 
lead. Experts believe that Castro takes 
a similar beating. 

As for the rest of the sugar, Castro 
will need to use about 1,500,000 tons 
(at 34¢ per Ib.) to pay for buses from 
Britain, locomotives from France, ships 
from Spain. Domestic consumption will 
take 400,000 tons. That leaves 800,000 
tons that he can sell on the world mar- 
ket. The trouble there is that so many 
people are producing so much sugar 
that the price has tumbled from 12¢ a 
Ib. to 2¢ a Ib. in 19 months. Altogether, 
in sales and barter with the free world, 
Castro can raise only about $145 mil- 
lion this year—hardly a bonanza, con- 
sidering that Cuba got about $275 mil- 
lion for a smaller crop last year. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
The Broken Record 


The three-man OAS peace commis- 
sion sat behind a hotel-dining room ta- 
ble in the provincial Dominican city of 
Santiago de los Caballeros, and for 
nearly five hours listened patiently to a 
stream of attorneys, labor leaders, busi- 
nessmen, doctors, politicians and house- 
wives. Some supported the loyalist 
cause of Brigadier General Antonio 
Imbert Barreras, firmly in command of 
95% of the country; others pleaded for 


Rebel Leader Colonel Francisco Caa- 
mano Defdé, insisting, “We are not 
Communists.” At last the OAS team de- 
parted—to start again in another town. 
“It’s all beginning to sound like a bro- 
ken record,” sighed the U.S.’s_ Ells- 
worth Bunker. 

As the crisis went into its eighth 
week, the stumbling block was still Caa- 
mano, whose 3,000 well-armed rebels 
have fortified their square mile of 
downtown Santo Domingo into a minia- 
ture Stalingrad. If anything, Caamano 
was noisier than before. “Those who 
believe that time can weaken us are 
mistaken,” he stormed in one movie- 
house speech. Up went the shouts: 
“Assassins!” “Traitors!” “Out with the 
Yanguis!” “If necessary,” continued 
Caamano, “we will write a page that 
our people will never forget.” 

To all suggestions that both he and 
Imbert step aside in favor of OAS-su- 
pervised elections, Caamanho answered 
with a flat no. The most he would do 
was appoint a six-man team to talk to 
the OAS. On the rebel team, interest- 
ingly enough, was Antonio Guzman, 
who was once regarded as a possible 
neutral choice to head an interim gov- 
ernment. The rebel demands made most 
of the negotiations academic: |) resto- 
ration of the 1963 constitution written 
under deposed President Juan Bosch, 
2) recognition of Bosch’s legislature, 
3) “constitutionalist” control of the 
Dominican military, 4) formation of a 
government of “democratic personali- 
ties,” and 5) immediate departure of 
the 15,250-man Inter-American Peace 
Force. 

In Washington, there was growing 
impatience for an imposed solution. At 
OAS headquarters the talk now was ol 
simply setting up a “neutral, third- 
force” government composed of un- 
committed, nonpolitical business and 
professional men, who would serve as 
caretakers for at least six months under 
the protection of OAS troops. Then, 
perhaps, tempers will have cooled 
enough to permit elections, No one— 
except Imbert—seemed ready or will- 
ing to force Caamafio to come to terms 
in the near future. 
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GERALDINE CHAPLIN 
Lesson from Emily. 


Emily, the pet five-foot python that 
Geraldine Chaplin, 20, used to carry 
around Europe in a_ sack, evidently 
taught her something. On location in 
Spain, where she is playing the role of 
Tonia, the demure, bourgeois wife of 
Dr. Zhivago, the great Charlie’s daugh- 
ter suddenly assumed a herpetic pose. 
But as Geraldine said once, “For a 
young dancer like myself, what a 
treat it is to watch a snake move. 
Their suppleness and their 
are incomparable.” 





elegance 


It was, she said, a sort of “bargain 
between her and John F. Kennedy 
Luella Hennessey had served the Ken- 
nedy family as a private nurse for some 
25 years, attended at the births of 23 
of their children, helped care for Pa- 
triarch Joseph Kennedy early in his 
long illness. In 1963 the President per- 
suaded her to give up full-time nursing 
and go to college to study public health 
so that she could work with retarded 
children, a special concern of the Ken- 
nedy family, She agreed, and last week 
she received her bachelor of science 
degree at Boston College. Senator Ted- 


ame we 





MRS. HENNESSEY & TEDDY 
Bargain with J.F.K. 
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PEOPLE 


dy Kennedy, whom she helped nurse 
back to health after his plane crash 
last summer, was on hand to give her a 
hug and a kiss. “The President said he 
would come to my graduation if I got 
my degree,” she said. “I guess he'll 
know I'm getting it.” 





There he stood, that moaning old 
Yank, Elvis Presley, 30, firmly in the 
No. | spot on London's Hit Parade with 
what the trade calls a 
Crying in the Chapel. And were the 
Beatles crying any more than usual 
down there in 24th place with Ticket 
to Ride? No, no, no. For when the 
Queen's annual birthday honors list 
came out, there they were, among the 
1,800 names: Ringo Starr, 24. John 
Lennon, 24, Paul McCartney, 22, and 
George Harrison, 22, all appointed 
members of the Most Excellent Order 
of the British Empire, thus entitled to 
put M.B.E. after their names and wear 
a silver lapel pin inscribed “For God 
and Empire.” Her Majesty doesn’t ex- 
plain why she does these things. But 
after all, those boys have done a lot for 
Britain’s balance of payments 


“religioso”"— 


A little like introducing chicken soup 
to matzo balls, perhaps, but on open- 
ing night at Jaffa’s Alhambra Theater, 
practically everyone who was anyone 
in Israel was there: Premier Levi Esh- 
kol, Foreign Minister Golda Meir and 
the rest of the nation’s official mish 
pachah. And when the curtain came 
down on the Hebrew adaptation of 
Broadway's Fiddler on the Roof, who 
should rush backstage but the Premier 
himself. Said Eshkol after toasting the 
cast: “Nu, nu, it’s not exactly Sholom 
Aleichem, but I have never enjoyed an 
evening in the theater so much in my 
life.” Israel's most formidable critic, 
Chaim Gamzu—whose last name is now 
the idiom for “roast’—naturally com- 
plained that the musical “is sunk in 
cauldrons of schmaltz.” So what else 
did he expect, bubbled Joe Stein, who 
wrote the Broadway book: “Schmaltz is 
not exactly a Japanese invention, you 
know.” 

Classmates at Radcliffe last year knew 
her as Chris Bernadotte, and from the 
looks of things she might have been 
working her way through school. She 
helped clean house, waited on table and 
served time answering dormitory tele- 
phones. She even endured the Dantean 
savageries of Filene’s basement on a 
Saturday morning. Now Sweden's Prin- 
cess Christina, 21, is back in the U.S 
for an official visit—and quickly found 
herself in the midst of another sub- 
terranean jostle. “The consul people 
thought it would be nice for me to ride 
the subway like New Yorkers do,” said 
she. So after trudging through the 
World’s Fair, she boarded a local IRT 
train in the 90° heat, pursued by a 
rather uncourtly mob of reporters and 
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PRINCESS CHRISTINA 
Savagery at Filene’s. 


photographers. “It was a crush,” gasped 
Christina upon emerging. “There are 
more civilized ways of traveling.” 

“I received your invitation to attend 
House ceremony just three 
I had agreed to speak a few 
words at a dinner honoring the exccl- 
lent high school teacher who taught 
me how to write, | know you will not 
miss me at your dinner, she might at 
hers.” So Author James Michener 
begged off Lyndon Johnson’s dinner for 
120 young Presidential Scholars. He was 
spending the evening in Swarthmore, 
Pa., at a retirement dinner for Mrs. 
Hanna Kirk Mathews, 65, who, accord- 





days after 


ing to Michener, must be ultimately 
responsible for South Pacific, Hawaii, 
and his latest tome, The Source. Mrs, 


Mathews heard her sophomore English 
student from 1923 remark: “In his 
lifetime a man lives under 15 or 16 
Presidents, but a good teacher comes 
into his life but rarely.” 





MRS. MATHEWS & MICHENER 
Regrets to L.B.J. 
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THE PRESS 





REPORTING 


Image-Polishing in Alabama 

Ever since Selma, Alabama’s Gov- 
ernor George Wallace has been com- 
plaining that the out-of-state press is 
unfair to Alabama. In April, he sent 
invitations to 1,700 editors around the 
country offering to give them the “real 
story of Alabama.” Last week 27 edi- 
tors and 21 reporters, most of them 
from small-town dailies, showed up for 
a four-day tour. They discovered that 
the real story was not appreciably dif- 
ferent from the reported one. 

No Horns. Understandably, the tour 
was devoted to some elaborate image- 


the state.” As things turned out, the 
main purpose of Wallace’s invitation 
was not so much to offer outside news- 
men a view of Alabama's positive side 
—of which there was ample enough 
evidence—but to berate them in per- 
son. Whenever he got into speaking 
range of his guests, Wallace criticized 
inaccurate reporting of Alabama's ra- 
cial explosions, If a reporter asked him 
about race troubles in Selma or Birming- 
ham, the Governor merely shifted the 
point by citing similar problems in the 
reporter's home state. When a North 
Carolina newsman queried him about 
the Ku Klux Klan, Wallace replied: “I 
don’t know how many there are in the 





GOVERNOR WALLACE & REPORTERS 
From useful Negroes to personal berating. 


polishing. Escorted by the Governor's 
staff and state business leaders, the news- 
men visited industries in the Tennessee 
Valley region, witnessed the static firing 
of a Saturn V rocket booster at Hunts- 
ville, scanned the harbor of Mobile 
from two yachts. In Selma, they met 
smiling Sheriff Jim Clark. “See? He 
doesn't have any horns,” said the presi- 
dent of the Selma Chamber of Com- 
merce. At a café where the Rev. James 
Reeb had dined before his death, Mayor 
Joe Smitherman announced: “This is 
where the Reeb incident allegedly took 
place.” In Birmingham, the group saw 
a grand jury at work; three members 
of the panel were Negroes. “We're glad 
to have these Negro citizens on the 
grand jury,” said a state prosecutor 
“They serve a useful purpose.” 

The trip was so tightly scheduled that 
the newsmen had virtually no chance 
to confront Negro leaders or civil 
rights workers. Grumbled Visiting Edi- 
tor Walter Mickelson of the New Ulm 
(Minn.) Daily Journal: “They seem to 
be afraid to let us see the bad parts of 
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Klan in Alabama. From stories I've 
read, you've got more up there,” 

Too Many Cheerleaders. At a news 
conference attended by several hundred 
state legislators, as well as by the visiting 
press, Palo Alto (Calif.) Times Editor 
Alexander Bodi stood up and said, “Gov- 
ernor, | don't think a gathering of this 
type lends itself to a press conference, 
and I wish to excuse myself from 
any further participation in it.” That 
prompted an outburst from another vis- 
itor, Reporter Joe Tronzo of the Beaver 
Falls (Pa.) News-Tribune, who seemed 
to reflect the general dismay: “We're 
competent people, and we don’t like to 
be told we're distorting the news! We 
resent being branded just like you do! 
I'm proud of my profession, and I think 
there are fewer newspapermen in jail 
than politicians!” There was some snick- 
ering and the conference broke up 
Groused an editor: “A roomful of 
cheerleaders is no place to conduct a 
press conference.” 

Most of the newsmen 
convinced that the 


came 
nauion s 


away 


had 


press 





not been unfair to Alabama, much less 
to George Wallace. In fact, they were 
surprised that a number of white Ala- 
bamians agreed with the press picture 
of Wallace and said so. “I think the 
press has largely conveyed the picture 
that Governor Wallace has presented,” 


said Phil Duff Jr., editor of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Republican-Eagle. “If 
Wallace wants a better image for Ala- 


bama, he should stop talking segrega- 
tion and start talking racial justice.” 


EDITORS 
Watchdog in Chicago 


On one of his first assignments for 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch in 1923, Cub 
Reporter Milburn Peter Akers followed 
a sack of potatoes from farmer to 
housewife to find out why they were so 
expensive. He handed in a story that 
had plenty of potatoes but no meat. He 
had failed to question critically each 
middleman’s excuse for jacking up the 
price. When the city editor read the 
piece, he tore it to shreds and bellowed: 
“You let everybody impose on your 
credulity!” “On the way back to my 
desk,” recalls Akers, “I looked up cre- 
dulity in the dictionary. I've been in- 
credulous ever since.” 

He has, in fact, been relentlessly in- 
credulous. As a crusading managing ed- 
itor of the Chicago Sun-Times, he nosed 
out some of the gamiest scandals Chi- 
cago has spawned. In 1951, when a 
police officer named Michael Moretti 
was cleared by a grand jury for kill- 
ing two unarmed youths in a parked 
car, Akers sent an irate memo to his 
staff: “The Moretti case stinks to high 
heaven. I want to go after this as we 
have never gone after anything before.” 
Despite threats on his life, Akers kept 
his staff digging until there was enough 
evidence to put the cop on trial for 
murder. Moretti was convicted and got 
a life sentence. 

Flower Fund. Last week, at 65, Chi- 
cago-born Pete Akers gave up the cru- 
sades and retired from the newspaper 
business. For Chicagoans, it was the end 
of a tumultuous 45-year career of the 
man who has been described as having 
the “mind of a politician, the heart of a 
social worker and the body [5 ft. 83 
in., 199 Ibs.] of a medieval bishop.” 

Ihree generations of Akers’ forebears 
were Methodist ministers: he was a 
preacher only at heart. After his stint 
on the Post-Dispatch, he became a 
political reporter in Springfield, later 
moved up to Chicago for the A.P. dur- 
ing gang-war days, In 1937, Akers took 
a fling at politics himself and wound up 
as an assistant to Interior Secretary 
Harold Ickes. But he soon beat a hasty 
retreat. “Anybody who leaves the news- 
paper business for a political job,” he 
says now, “is kind of silly.” 

Akers joined Marshall Field's Chicago 
Sun in 1941, and when the Sun merged 
with the Times in 1948, he was named 
managing editor. “He had a passion for 
perfection,” says a newsman. “He just 
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wanted a great paper in a hurry.” The 
tabloid Sun-Times (circ. 534,000) did 
not become a great paper under Akers, 
but it did become a dedicated one; 
Akers encouraged depth reporting in 
such areas as education and religion, 
before most other dailies got around to 
it. Among his exposé triumphs, he un- 
covered a “flower fund” in the books of 
a Cook County treasurer who was run- 
ning for governor. When the Sun-Times 
showed that the fund was an assessment 
on county employees for campaign con- 
tributions, the treasurer withdrew from 
the race. In 1952, after the Kefauver 
crime-investigating committee allowed 
a candidate for Cook County sheriff to 
testify in closed session, Akers sent a 
reporter, posing as a federal employee, 
to snitch the transcript. The Sun-Times 
disclosed the details of the candidate's 
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PETE AKERS 
From credulity to a nose for scandal. 


connections with gamblers, and the man 
lost the election by a landslide. 

"Why?" Akers’ famous rages. still 
echo around the Sun-Times. Double 
chins aquiver, he used to storm into the 
city room regularly and lambast an 
errant reporter with apoplectic fury. 
Other times he would resort to the icy 
memo: “Let's print this newspaper in 
English.” 

In recent years, the Sun-Times has 
combined sporadic crusading with more 
sober analysis. “We talk about the 
old interrogatories—who, what, where, 
when, why,” says Akers. “Too many 
newspapers don’t tell why.” He found 
that one way to get the why was to 
weed the mediocre reporters out of his 
staff and to keep the pay scales high 
enough to attract bright newsmen. 

As he retires, Pete Akers leaves a 
legacy of responsible investigative re- 
porting that is still a yardstick in Chi- 
cago. “A newspaper has to be a watch- 
dog,” said he last week. “If the news- 
paper doesn’t do it, who's going to? 
God! What would go on in a city like 
Chicago if the newspapers didn’t do it?” 
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FASHION 
The Cold Shoulder 


It was the sort of party that Wash- 
ington has come to expect of Ambas- 
sador and Mme. Herve Alphand. For 
the Opera Ball, the capital's top social 
event of the season, the French embassy 
garden was transformed into a tented 
version of Maxim’s in Paris. Party regu- 
lars (Vice President Humphrey, Lynda 
Bird) and regular partygoers (Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, Vogue Editor 
Diana Vreeland, Supreme Court Justice 
Potter Stewart) were all there, along 
with a clambake of Kennedys (Bobby, 
Ethel, Ted, Eunice and Sargent Shriver), 
a détente of diplomats, and a ponder- 
osity of pundits. The music, fittingly 
enough, was provided by the orchestra 
of society’s pet pianist, Peter Duchin, 
who is Averell Harriman’s godson, And 
even in the crush of Paris designs, 
Duchin’s wife, Cheray, glowed like a 
Botticelli blonde on the half shell. 

Glazed Eyes. Cheray’s Malcolm 
Starr gown—a flowing chiffon in lime 
green with one shoulder bared—was a 
stunner. So was the dress worn by young 
Washington Socialite Mrs. Eric Went- 
worth: flowing green chiffon, one shoul- 
der bare. Then Mrs. John Hayes, wife 
of a Washington Post Co. vice presi- 
dent, also showed up awearing of the 
green (chiffon, one shoulder). As guest 
after guest floated in with the same 
model, smiles stiffened, eyes glazed, Fas- 
cinated, society editors began to keep 
score. They counted 15 to 20 women 
wearing identical or indistinguishable 
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gowns (at $160 for the Starr silk-chiffon 
original, $80 for a rayon copy). 

Some look-alikes seemed not too dis- 
pleased to be counted among the Starrs. 
“I sat next to someone who looked like 
Joan Kennedy for five minutes before 
we both realized we were wearing the 
same dress,” Cheray Duchin reported. 
“We laughed about it.” Some of the 
laughter also came out slightly lime 
green. One woman reporter claimed 
that several guests repaired to the pow- 
der room to weep on one another's 
bared shoulder, Happiest among women 
were those who had bought the selfsame 
dress and decided to wear something 
else that evening. Then even they start- 
ed worrying. This side of Kuala Lum- 
pur, where on earth would anyone risk 
wearing it? As for Mme. Alphand, she 
allowed bravely that the multiplicity of 
look-alikes gave “a kick to the ball—in 
a nice way of course.” But then she was 
wearing a Cardin polka-dot organza— 
on both shoulders. 

Responsive Chord. The all-Starrs at 
least had the consolation of being on to 
a good thing. Their gown—featured in 
the June Vogue and snapped up by such 
fashion luminaries as Mrs. William Pa- 
ley and Actress Anita Colby—is the 
dress of the month, and sounds one 
of the strongest fashion chords of 1965: 
the one-bare shoulder look. Jackie Ken- 
nedy may have triggered the trend when 
she wore a black crepe version for her 
first formal outing after a year of 
mourning. It has been used by Balen- 
ciaga in a $3,000 evening sari, by 
Givenchy in a flock of dinner gowns and 
daytime dresses, and by most top U.S. 
designers, whose fall lines were pre- 
viewed this month. Vogue calls it “the 
Asymmetric Look,” but Seventh Avenue 
has a better name: the cold shoulder. 


(ARRY NALTCHAYAN—=THE WASHINGTON POST 
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RESORTS 
Let’s Go Again to Niagara 


“Every American bride is taken 
here,” reported Oscar Wilde after visit- 
ing Niagara Falls in 1882. “This water- 
fall,” he added, “must be one of the 
earliest, if not the keenest disappoint- 
ments in American married life.” 

Wilde was more wry than right.* Ni- 
agara may rank 83rd on the list of the 
world’s 100 highest cataracts, but only 
two (Guaira Falls on the Brazil-Para- 
guay border, and Khone Falls in Laos) 
cascade vaster quantities of water. 
Since the area’s first hotel opened on 
the Canadian side of the Niagara River 
148 years ago, the falls have proved one 
of the most visited, derided and durable 
attractions in North America. A record 
16 million tourists are expected to visit 
Niagara Falls in 1965. And despite all 
the quips by wags from Mencken to 
Mort Sahl, it still draws some 32,000 
newlyweds a year, mostly to Niagara 
Falls, Ont., which indefatigably calls it- 
self the Honeymoon Capital of the 
World and has the added lure, for U.S. 
citizens, of being in a “foreign country.” 
Mused one recent visitor: “I guess it’s 
camp. So Out it’s In.” 

Congealed Spray. After the War of 
1812, the falls were fashionable. South- 
ern gentry traveled up to see the battle- 
field of Lundy’s Lane and to summer by 
the mint-cool falls. But the era was 
short-lived. After the Erie Canal was 
completed in 1827, Niagara Falls became 
the first frontier town on the way West. 
By the time the New York Central came 
in 1858, it was one of the rip-roaringest 
burgs in the U.S. Floozies and fakes, 
barkers and con men made the Niagara 
the rube’s Rubicon. “Indian chiefs"— 
chiefly trom Ireland—plied a brisk trade 
in white pebbles, which they hawked as 
“congealed Niagara spray.” The cries of 
“hackmen, photographers and vendors 
of gimcracks,” wrote a horrified Henry 
James, “at times drown out the thunder 
of the cataract.” 

Ironically, the resort's reputation was 
redeemed by one of the world’s great 
artists. In 1859, when France's Blondin 
started strolling the 1,300 ft. from the 
U.S. to the Canadian side of the gorge 
on a 2-in.-thick tightrope, rubbernecks 
flocked across the continent to gawk. 
For two summers, while spectators 
placed bets on his fate (and sometimes 
cut his supporting cables to improve the 
odds), the dapper Frenchman sashayed 
back and forth on his rope, drinking 
champagne (he once cooked an omelet 
150 ft, above the falls), turning somer- 
saults, pushing a wheelbarrow while rid- 
ing a bicycle, even carrying his man- 
ager across on his back. Once Blondin 
stumped across on stilts, a display of 
bravado that won him $400 from the 
future King Edward VII. 

Others followed in his 


wake, One, 


Nor did his disparaging remarks discourage 
Wild Willie, his older brother, from honey 
mooning there in 1891 
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ONTARIO’S SEAGRAM TOWER 
Overlooking Buffalo over Beefeater, and Toronto over tournedos. 


an Italian daredevil named Signor Bal- 
lini, splashed into the rapids and the 
headlines from a tightrope 160 ft. above 
the water. And there were barrels. 
Though countless daredevils pitted their 
fate against rapids and whirlpool, it was 
only in 1901 that anyone dared barrel 
over the waterfall itself. Anna Edson 
Taylor, a middle-aged widow from 
Michigan, survived the venture, but 
three of six others who later tried the 
stunt died in the attempt. 

Toilet Bowl. After the turn of the 
century, the falls fell on hard times. 
The Ontario side, which had once been 
awash with bars, went dry in 1916, and 
so, in consequence, did the tourist trade. 
The New York side, a pioneering area 
for hydroelectric power, became an un- 
sightly clutter of high tension wires, oil 
tanks, highways and factories that spat 
foul industrial waste into the river, One 
critic called it “the toilet bowl of Amer- 
ica.” Explains the current Democratic 
Mayor, E. Dent Lackey: “Tourism be- 
came a by-product. If people wanted to 
come and look at the falls, O.K. But 
nobody cared much.” 

Trade did not really pick up again 
until 1957, when Niagara Falls, Ont., 
voted to reopen its bars, Encouraged, 
several Canadian businessmen modified 
a well-known name and put up Louis 
Tussaud’s English Wax Museum, fea- 
turing such vivid spectacles as the slow 
death of Nelson, whose chest actually 
heaves as he expires on deck. Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., tidied up its parks, built a 
big new aquarium that opened last 
week. began constructing a monorail, 
and initiated a $27.5 million urban- 
renewal project that will include a 
$7,000,000 John F. Kennedy Conven- 
tion Hall. The city also built a tower 
that rises 282 ft. from the base of the 
falls, giving an unsurpassed closeup of 
the U.S. side. 


One of the two Canadian towers, the 
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BALLINI'S BIG PLUNGE 


325-ft. Seagram, goes one step better 
than the one on the U.S. side, allows 
the tourist to enjoy the view over dinner. 
A third tower, called the Skylon, is due 
to open in August; it will boast a res- 
taurant 700 ft. above the falls that will 
revolve once every hour, so that diners 
can contemplate Buffalo over their Beef- 
eater, Toronto over the tournedos, the 
cataracts over coffee. 

Rubble Removal. Even the falls are 
to be face-lifted. Until 1962, when con- 
trol gates were installed to spread the 
flow, the 1,000,000 gallons of water 
that gushed over the crest of the cata- 
racts each second were eroding the falls 
at the rate of 3 to 4 ft. a year. Worse 
still, two tremendous rock slides on the 
U.S. side have reduced their height as 
much as 40 ft. and piled thousands of 
tons of debris at the base. A multimil- 
lion-dollar federal project is now being 
considered to remove the rubble below. 
Not that most honeymooners care. The 
average newly wed couple, the natives 
complain, leaves the resort without even 
seeing the falls. 


HOUSING 


Don‘t Water the Daisies! 

“We floated 30 feet south,” mar- 
veled Los Angeles Industrialist Thomas 
Donohue, “then 20 feet east, and finally 
10 feet straight down.” He was talking 
about his house. 

From a vantage point with a view 
atop suburban Pacific Palisades, Dono- 
hue’s $100,000 Spanish-style house had 
picked itself up and headed toward 
Sunset Boulevard, 300 ft. down. It was 
a total loss. Also carried away in the 
hillside slide were a neighbor's $100,- 
000 clifftop mansion, a psychiatrist's 
$75,000 eyrie, and about half of a 
$1,000,000, three-year-old apartment 
complex below them. One of the few 
residents who refused to evacuate the 


area was Mrs. Clara Bartlett—she lost 
only the patio of her $150,000 home. 
The overall damage is estimated at 
more than $1,000,000. 

First hint of disaster in the once 
tranquil Castellamare section came two 
months ago when the pavement started 
cracking up. Then the whole hillside 
started moving. Before it slowed down 
early this month, terra infirma was go- 
ing west at the rate of 5 ft. an hour. 
The slide should have come as no sur- 
prise. Similar disasters have destroyed 
hundreds of homes in the region since 
1956, prompting repeated official warn- 
ings against building on hills and in 
canyons. But even though insurance 
companies have refused to reimburse 
homeowners for damage due to earth 
slippage, builders and buyers still com- 
pete for high-priced “view sites’—and 
pray that they'll stay that way. 

One problem is that even experts dis- 
agree on the reasons for slides. Some 
Castellamare homeowners blame their 
losses on the builder of the apartment 
complex, who cut deeply into the hill 
face to anchor his foundations halfway 
up. Says one dispossessed resident: 
“Even a child building sand castles on 
the beach knows that if the boy next to 
him cuts away the base of his sand pile, 
the castle is going to collapse.” On the 
other hand, the contractor’s site was 
checked by geologists before the city 
issued him a building permit. 

Other Castellamare residents argue 
that the soil was gradually loosened by 
moisture leaching down from hilltop 
lawn sprinklers. In any case, home- 
owners in Pacific Palisades and other 
“view” areas last week bombarded city 
officials with demands that all hillside 
construction be halted immediately. 
And no one was watering the daisies. 





PALISADES’ SLIDING HOUSES 
Heading toward Sunset Boulevard. 
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THE LAW 





THE SUPREME COURT 


Television & Fair Trial 

For the first time, the Supreme 
Court last week tackled the issue of 
whether television in a courtroom de- 
nies a defendant's right to a fair trial. 
The court ruled 5 to 4 that it does 
and, in the majority opinion, produced 
a strong argument for keeping TV cam- 
eras out of at least all “notorious” 
criminal trials. 

Incalculable Impact. The case at is- 
sue involved none other than the 1962 
swindling conviction of Billie Sol Estes, 
whose trial in a Texas state court was 


televised over his objections. Justice 
Tom Clark, reversing Estes’ convic- 
tion,® declared that TV smuggles an 


“irrelevant factor” into the courtroom 
that may poison the atmosphere of the 
trial and therefore denies the defend- 
ant’s right to due process of law under 
the 14th Amendment. Among points 
he cited: 

> Potential jurors are influenced “from 
the moment the trial judge announces 
that a case will be televised.” Filming 
or taping may distract trial jurors: view- 
ing the edited results may prejudice 
them. Seeing the original trial on film 
may sway potential jurors in a new 
trial, if there is one. 

> “The impact upon a witness of the 
knowledge that he is being viewed by a 
vast audience is simply incalculable. 
Some may be demoralized and fright- 
ened, some cocky and given to over- 
Estes’ 


* The reversal voids eight-year sen- 


tence for inducing Texas farmers to buy non- 
existent ammonia-fertilizer tanks, but he will 
be retried (without TV). Meanwhile, he is 
serving a separate 15-year stretch in Leaven 
worth on a federal conviction for mail fraud 
and conspiracy. 


Statement; memories may falter, as 
with anyone speaking publicly, and ac- 
curacy of statement may be severely 
undermined.” 

> Judges are forced to become tem- 
porary TV directors, to say nothing of 
those who are tempted to ham it up. 
“Judges are human beings also and are 
subject to the same psychological re- 
actions as laymen. Telecasting is par- 
ticularly bad where the judge is elected, 
as is the case in all save a half-dozen 
of our states.” 

> TV’s impact on the defendant is “a 
form of mental—if not physical—har- 
assment, resembling a police line-up or 
the third degree. The inevitable close- 
ups of his gestures and expressions dur- 
ing the ordeal of his trial might well 
transgress his personal sensibilities, his 
dignity, and his ability to concentrate 
on the proceedings before him—some- 
times the difference between life and 
death—dispassionately, freely and with- 
out the distraction of wide public sur- 
veillance. A defendant on trial for a 
specific crime is entitled to his day in 
court, not in a stadium or a city- or 
nationwide arena.” 

Unplowed Field. “Trial by television 
is foreign to our system,” concluded 
Clark. The four dissenters were not so 
sure. Justice Poiter Stewart pointed out 
that the court did not examine the issue 
of whether TV actually prejudiced Es- 
tes’ jurors, and he warned against any 
blanket rule that might stifle free press 
if and when TV becomes less obtrusive. 
Justice John M. Harlan cast the fifth 
vote to make a majority, but he 
urged the court to “proceed step by step 
in this unplowed field.” If the next TV 
appeal involves different facts, Harlan 
implied, he may well shift his vote and 
convert the minority into the majority. 
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ESTES & LAWYERS AT TELEVISED TRIAL (1962) 
Barring a poisoned atmosphere. 





The Retroactivity Riddle 

When the Supreme Court changes 
the law by extending the constitutional 
rights of criminal defendants, it nor- 
mally does so by reversing the convic- 
tion of a particular appellant. But this 
raises a puzzling question: Does the 
decision also apply retroactively to other 
previously convicted prisoners? 

The court has always said yes when- 
ever it has tackled the question. But 
now it is painfully aware that hopeful 
convicts are flooding lower courts with 
appeals while critics flay judges for 
“freeing criminals.” Last week, in a 
7 to 2 decision, the court refused for 
the first time to give retroactive effect 
to a great Bill of Rights decision— 
Mapp v. Ohio (1961). 

Sad Suspect. Mapp’s purpose was to 
make state police observe the Fourth 
Amendment guarantee against “unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures.” Until 
then, courts in about half the states 
admitted illegally seized evidence—typ- 
ically, the fruit of searches made with- 
out lawful warrants. Thus in 1957, 
Cleveland police without a warrant in- 
vaded the home of a woman named 
Dollree Mapp on a tip that they would 
discover policy slips and a bombing 
suspect. Finding neither, the cops hand- 
cuffed Miss Mapp and searched on until 
they found “obscene material.” She was 
charged with possession of it and was 
convicted. When the Supreme Court re- 
versed Appellant Mapp’s conviction in 
1961, it ruled that from then on all state 
courts must exclude evidence seized in 
violation of the Fourth Amendment. 

In last week's key decision, the court 
confronted a conviction that unques- 
tionably violated Mapp’s “exclusionary 
rule.” When New Orleans police ar- 
rested Burglary Suspect Victor Link- 
letter, they took his keys, entered his 
home without a warrant, and seized the 
evidence that got him a nine-year rap at 
hard labor. This occurred in 1958— 
one year after Miss Mapp’s offense. But 
Linkletter’s greatest misfortune was that 
his conviction became final 15 months 
before the Supreme Court’s Mapp de- 
cision. Nonetheless, he appealed on 
the ground that Mapp should void his 
conviction, 

Delighted Prosecutors. Speaking for 
the court, Justice Clark held that “the 
Constitution neither prohibits nor re- 
quires retrospective effect.” The court 
is free to weigh retroactivity in terms 
of each decision’s purpose. Decisions 
on coerced confessions and on the right 
to counsel, for example, aim to im- 
prove “the fairness of the trial—the 
very integrity of the fact-finding proc- 
ess.” Such decisions have been made 
retroactive because they raise doubts 
about the actual guilt of the prisoners. 
By contrast, said Clark, prisoners con- 
victed before Mapp are no less guilty 
for having been deprived of the exclu- 
sionary rule. Mapp's prime purpose was 
to deter lawless police action now and 
in the future, “That purpose will not at 
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...we honeymooned 

on the St. Lawrence 
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=} English china and five 
=‘ bottles of Crown Royal. 


...my rich uncle 
brought me back a 
bottle of Crown Royal 
when he went 

to Canada. 


...a bottle of 

Crown Royal lasted 

a whole year because 
Mel e-Tal aig ele-leatlerl iby 
drop by drop. 


...the children 
couldn’t wait to get 
the purple sack 

for their marbles and 
coins and things. 





Now that Crown Royal is here I’m glad | can afford it. 
(| remember when | couldn't have.) 


Now Canada sends you SEAGRAM'S CROWN ROYAL, the legendary whisky born to the purple. About nine dollars the fifth. 
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this late date be served by the whole- 
sale release of the guilty victims.” 

In a lengthy (14 pages), sharp dis- 
sent, Justice Black (joined by Justice 
Douglas) attacked the majority's logic 
in freeing Dollree Mapp for an offense 
committed in 1957 while holding Victor 
Linkletter for an offense committed in 
1958. The result, wrote Black, was 
“grossly invidious and unfair discrimina- 
tion against Linkletter simply because 
he happened to be prosecuted in a 
state that was well up with its criminal 
docket.” But the court stuck to its prag- 
matic rule that Mapp now applies only 
to current and future cases—thus de- 
lighting prosecutors across the country. 


Emanations from a Penumbra 


After three trips to the Supreme 
Court in 23 years, Connecticut's archaic | 
(1879) birth-control law was ruled un- | 
constitutional 7 to 2—but in a judicial 
free-for-all that produced six opinions 
and a shaky new “right of privacy” con- 
cept that is bound to baffle judges for 
many more years. 

All nine Justices denounced the only 
state law in the U.S. that banned the 
use of contraceptives by anyone, includ- | 
ing married couples. It had been chal- 
lenged by Yale Gynecologist C. Lee | 
Buxton and Mrs. Estelle Griswold, ex- 
ecutive director of the Connecticut 
Planned Parenthood League, who had | 
been convicted ($100 fines) for dispens- 
ing contraceptives at a_ birth-control 
clinic in New Haven, “A very bad law,” 
agreed dissenting Justice Hugo Black. 
“An uncommonly silly law,” agreed dis- 
senting Justice Potter Stewart. 

"Zones of Privacy." What roiled the 
court, however, was the question of 
whether to void a law based on the pow- 
er of every state to regulate public 
morals. Speaking for the court, Justice 
William O. Douglas asserted that “we 
do not sit as a superlegislature,” playing 
God with noxious laws. But to Douglas, 
himself thrice married, Connecticut's 
law collided with an overriding right— 
privacy in marriage. In a judicial son- 
net, Douglas extolled marriage as “a 
ceming together for better or for worse, 
hopefully enduring and intimate to the 
degree of being sacred . . . an associa- 
tion for as noble a purpose as any in- 
volved in our prior decisions.” 

The Constitution is utterly mute on 
the subject, but Douglas heard echoes 
in the Bill of Rights (the first eight 
amendments): “Specific guarantees in 
the Bill of Rights have penumbras 
[fringe areas],” he said, “formed by 
emanations from those guarantees that 
help give them life and substance.” Ac- 
cording to Douglas, “zones of privacy” 
emanate from the First Amendment's 
“penumbra” right of association, the 
Third Amendment's prohibition against 
the quartering of soldiers “in any house” 
without consent in peacetime, the 
fourth’s guarantee against “unreasona- 
ble searches and seizures,” and the fifth’s 
privilege against self-incrimination. 





In addition, argued Douglas, the | 
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Specially Processed from 
finest cigarette tobacco only. 
No substitution. 









Famous since 1927. 
Regular or Menthol. 
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Another fine product of United States Tobacco Company 
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Safe at 100 mph... 
and still popularly priced 


Dunlop Gold Seal. Certified safe at 100 so you have that 
extra margin at 50, 60, 70, 80. 

It’s a real road hugger, too. Especially in the wet. 

Patented Safety-Shoulders carry you up and over ridges 
without a lurch. 

Buy the popularly priced Gold Seal. Full four-ply. Tyrex 
or nylon. It’s the perfect tire for a change. 

See your Dunlop man. You'll find him in the Yellow 
Pages. He’ll show you that Dunlop quality costs no more. 


>DUNLOWP-.-.. 


known ‘round the world for quality tires and sporting goods 





DOUGLAS & WIFE 
Safeguarding the bedroom. 


Ninth Amendment implies a right of 
privacy by providing that “enumeration 
in the Constitution of certain rights shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people.” So does 
the 14th Amendment guarantee of due 
process of law. Said Douglas: “Would 
we allow the police to search the sacred 
precincts of marital bedrooms for tell- 
tale signs of the use of contraceptives? 
The very idea is repulsive.” 

"Shocking Doctrine." All these ema- 
nations failed to impress dissenting Jus- 
tice Stewart, who could find no con- 
stitutional infringements whatever in 
the law. In what conceivable way, asked 
he, did Connecticut's birth-control law 
violate the Third Amendment ban 
against quartering soldiers in private 
homes? How could a federal court use 
the Ninth Amendment to take away 
rights assigned to the people's elected 
state representatives? “We are not asked 
in this case to say whether we think this 
law is unwise, or even asinine,” said 
Stewart. “We are asked to hold that it 
violates the United States Constitution, 
And that I cannot do.” Stewart's solu- 
tion: Let Connecticut citizens persuade 
their legislature to repeal the law. 

Justice Black was equally aghast: “I 
like my privacy as well as the next one, 
but I am nevertheless compelled to ad- 
mit that government has a right to in- 
vade it unless prohibited by some specif- 
ic constitutional provision.” Finding no 
such specific covering privacy, Black, 
who is often accused of scorning “ju- 
dicial restraint,” proceeded to rake his 
brethren for imposing their subjective 
feelings on a legislature. Should the 
court continue this “shocking doctrine,” 
said Black, it will wind up as “a day-to- 
day constitutional convention.” 

Meanwhile, lawyers can now spend 
years happily fighting over just what 
else the new right of privacy covers. 
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ow 
American Airlines 
just cut the cost 
of your family trip. 


We got off to a great start by coming up 
with new Royal Coachman family fares that 
give everybody a break. Including Dad. 

You see, even though he pays full fare, he 
still saves money. 

Because now, from noon Monday to noon 

A ee | Friday, Mom gets 1/3 off, and the children— 


ZEN es nigainias nical Ries that means anyone 21 or younger—get a full 
2/3 off. (Of course, a child under 2 goes free.) That means a one-way ticket between, say, New York and California 
would cost Dad $145.10. But Mom’s ticket would cost him only $96.80, and the children’s only half that—$48.40 
each. (All prices plus tax.) For a family of four, that’s about $85 per person. 





But our savings story doesn’t end there. Once you get to where 


you're going, we can get you a rented car (we'll have it waiting for 
erceanef, fee ee "> you at the airport) for only $99 a week. And no mileage charge. 
> - z . FS : That means, if you pick it up in San Francisco (or any other 
American Airlines city), for example, you can drive all the way down 
to Los Angeles and over to Phoenix without paying a penny extra. 
You can even leave the car in Los Angeles or Phoenix without 
paying the usual drop-off fee to the rent-a-car people. (And to top it off, the first tank of gas is always on the house.) 












> 









All the miles you can drive for $399 a week. 


If, after all this, the only thing that’s holding you back is the lack of cash, cheer up. 
Like most hotels and rent-a-car companies, American Airlines accepts leading credit cards 
(BankAmericard, Diners’ Club, American Express and Carte Blanche). 

So the only cash you'll really need is walking-around money. And that probably 
wouldn’t be much more than you'd spend just hanging around home. 

(Try adding up those mornings at the golf course, that weekend fishing trip, dinners 
out, the drive-in, ete.) 

Well, that’s it. The next step is to avoid most of the work by letting an expert plan 





You can stay here on credit, ° . 
if you play your cards right. the whole trip for you: your travel agent. 


Fora copy of our “Autojet Holiday” touring folder, write to: American Airlines, Inc.,G.P.0. Box 2430, N.Y.C., LOOOL 
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WATCH 
WHAT 
BLACK WATCH 
DOES 
FORA 
MAN 
! 


BLACK WATCH 


The Man’s Fragrance 
shave lotion #2”, cologne *3 ptus tax 


By PRINCE MATCHABELLI 


9ssry 
THEY'RE NEW! 
Black Watch Instant Foam Shave 
Black Watch Pre-Electric Skin Conditioner 





MILESTONES 


Born. To Kevin McClory, 41, Irish 
movie producer, latest of the Bondsmen 
(Thunderball), and Fredericka Ann 
(“Bobo”) Sigrist, 25, heiress to the 
Hawker-Siddeley aircraft fortune: their 
second child, a daughter (she also has a 
daughter by First Husband Gregg Jua- 
rez, with whom she eloped at 17); in 
Dublin 








Married. Dame Jean Conan Doyle, 


52, youngest daughter of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, creator of Sherlock 
Holmes, herself commandant of the 
Women's Royal Air Force since 1963; 


and Sir Geoffrey Bromet, 73, a retired 
air vice-marshal; she for the first time, 
he for the second; in London 
Divorced. Merle Travis, 46, hillbilly 
singing star and songwriter, (Sixteen 
Tons and I'm Sick and Tired of You 
Little Darlin’); by Bettie Lou Travis, 
40; on uncontested grounds of mental 
cruelty; after eight 
no children; in Los 


years of marriage, 


Angeles 


Died. Efrain Gonzalez, 29, Colombi- 
an bandit chieftain, one of the Andean 
country’s most wanted men and leader 
of a gang credited with close to 250 
murders in the past six years; by gunfire, 
in an attack on his suburban 
hideout by 


Bogota 
425 soldiers using tear gas, 
rifles, machine guns and a 40-mm. anti- 
aircraft gun, while thousands of civilians 
looked on in awe 


Died. Judy Holliday, 41, 
blonde of stage and screen who achieved 
instant stardom for her 1946 
portrayal of Born guiter- 
voiced doxy, was thereafter typed as a 
comical broad (Phfift, Solid Gold Cad 
illac, Bells Are Ringing), though she 
was actually a sensitive, richly talented 


dimpled 


classic 


Yesterday's 


actress with a rather serious nature lor- 
ever in search of the right serious role 
until a throat tumor took her off the 
boards: of cancer; in Manhattan 


Died. Byron Schermerhorn Harvey, 
62, board chairman of the Fred Harvey 
restaurant chain (60 
hotels, 35 retail shops) originally found- 
ed by his grandfather in a Topeka train 
1876 to make the travelers’ 
lot a bit happier, in those early days, by 
giving them good food served by pretty 
waitresses in prim uniforms, later im 
mortalized by Judy Garland’s 1946 Har 
vey Girls; of cancer; in Chicago 


Died. Thornton Waldo Burgess, 91, 
bedtime storyteller regaled the 
country’s moppets for nearly half a cen- 
tury with 71 books (7,500,000 copies) 
and some 15,000 hare-raising tales about 
Peter Rabbit, Jimmy Skunk, Reddy Fox 
and other denizens of the Green Mead- 
ow that were syndicated in nearly 100 
U.S. newspapers; of malignant melano- 
ma; in Hampden, Mass 


restaurants, nine 


station in 


who 





Get Kodak 
Color 
Processing 
by mail 





USE KODAK PREPAID 
PROCESSING MAILERS 


Buy Kopak Prepaid Processing Mail 
ers at your dealer’s. Price covers the 
processing cost. 


Mail your exposed film—still or 
movie—direct to Kodak in the handy 
envelope mailer provided. 

Get your prints, slides or movies 
back directly by mail, postpaid. 


Kodak 
PREPAID 


PROCESSING 
MAILER 
PK 20 





FOR 135 AND 126-20 EXPOSURE FILM 


KODACHROME OR EXTACHROME 


PROCESSING e BY KODAK 


Look for ‘‘Processed by Kodak"’ on your 
slides or movies and ‘‘Made by Kodak’”’ 
on the back of your color prints. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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Foot-loose days like these deserve Kodak film 


You may travel the length of a fence—or a continent. Miss any picture and 
you rarely get another chance. Count on today’s Kodak cameras and Kodak 
film to make any moment extra special—a memory to live over and over 
again. Ask for Kodachrome film for color slides and movies, Kodacolor for 
snapshots. Be sure the name Kodak is on the box. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 














IB) 


now help men 





I computers 


curb floods 


at their source 


kK ACH year, floods cost the U. S. a 
4 billion dollars’ worth of damage 
to property, and wash away four 
billion tons of irreplaceable topsoil, 

Much of the flooding occurs in the 
uplands, and feeds the rivers below. 
In many areas, engineers are bring- 
ing this flooding under control. IBM 


computers aid in their work, 
Little dams tame floods 


This work is under the auspices of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
It has helped hundreds of communi- 
ties with water-control programs. 
These usually consist of systems 
of simple earth dams, catch basins 
and spillways in the uplands, 
But—a watershed can cover hun- 
dreds of square miles. How many 
dams are needed and what sizes? 
Where should they be placed? How 
much water should each retain? 
Dozens of factors must be corre- 
lated and analyzed. Land contours. 
Local rainfall and storm histories. 
Porosity of soil cover, \W ater needs 
at each point downstream, 
Engineers can find the solution 


quickly with an IBM computer. The 





computer can speedily analyze the 
flood data given it, and print out 
the effects of different kinds of 
water-control programs. 

It can pretest these programs for 
every conceivable water condition, 
and find the most economical sys- 
tem of improvements— before any 


construction is started, 
New community benefits 


Once flooding is controlled, many 
unexpected benefits accrue. Farm 
income rises. Blighted land is re- 
stored, New reservoirs provide new 
recreation areas. Communities are 
not only safer—they can draw on 
more water the year round. That, in 
turn, is attractive to new industries, 
and creates jobs for local people. 
Results have been so good that a 
thousand more of these watershed 


wrograms are now under way. 
proj : 


Computer speeds program 





\ spo 


of Agriculture’s Soil Conservation 


esman for the Department 


Service said recently, “By the use of 
computers, our watershed planning 
specialists can obtain in minutes the 
information that formerly entailed 


weeks of tedious work.” 


® 


IBM computers now help engineers plan flood-prevention programs in the uplands, where floods begin. 








You’re looking at a collie named Caesar 
through 10 pieces of PPG Float Glass. 


It's as though nothing is between the collie and the 
camera lens. This clarity is the reason why PPG Float— 
the new glass from Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company—is 
attracting the interest of automakers, mirror 
manufacturers and architects. 


PPG Float is made by floating liquid glass upon a lake 

of molten metal. The result is a new approach to 
perfection in glass. Many 1965 cars are 

already using PPG Float Glass. You'll be seeing more of it 
wherever the last word in clarity is called for. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, One Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222. 


Left: This is how the photograph at top was taken 
through 10 pieces of PPG Float Glass. 





Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass 
Company, 
Pittsburgh, I 





PPG makes 
the glass 
that makes 
the difference. 








POPE PAUL VI IN PISA 
Around the sun, heretical or not. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 
Galileo: “A Great Spirit” 


Three and a half centuries ago, the 
Vatican’s Supreme Sacred Congregation 
of the Holy Office forbade the Italian 
Astronomer Galileo Galilei to “hold or 
defend” the Copernican theory, which 
Galileo’s telescopes had verified, that the 
earth revolves around the sun rather 
than vice versa. Galileo stayed silent 16 
vears, then reasserted his view more 
strongly than ever in his Dialogue on 
the Two Great World Systems. In one 
of the world’s most famous trials, the 
Roman Inquisition charged Galileo with 
heresy, threatened him with torture, 
and forced him to recant. His Dialogue 
was placed on the Index of Prohibited 
Books, and Galileo lived under house 
arrest and a revolving sun until his death 
in 1642. 

The condemnation of Galileo has 
since been cited to demonstrate 
Roman Catholicism’s opposition to sci- 
ence and free inquiry. Later, of course, 
it turned out to the satisfaction of ev- 
eryone, including the Roman Catholic 


ever 


Church, that the earth does revolve 
around the sun. Galileo’s works were 
removed from the Index in 1822, and a 


year ago French Jesuit Frangois Russo 
suggested that the church might also 
formally repudiate the unjust censures 
directed at him. 

Last week, at the National Catholic 
Eucharistic Congress in Pisa—where 
Galileo, according to legend, dropped 
a cannonball and a bullet from the lean- 
ing tower to prove that objects of dif- 
ferent weights fall with the same ve- 
locity—Pope Paul VI formally praised 
Galileo, along with Dante and Michel- 
angelo, as “great spirits” of “immortal 
memory.” 

It was a graceful tribute and a fitting 
one: the Pope whose Holy Office first 
condemned Galileo was Paul V. 
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RELIGION 





CLERGY 


Ministers Behind Bars 

The prison chaplain, says Lutheran 
Minister William Currens, was until re- 
cently a man of no particular qualifica- 
tions—"retired or having difficulty try- 
ing to find a place where he wouldn't 
be noticed.” Today, the men who min- 
ister behind bars constitute a highly 
trained, psychologically astute elite of 
the clergy. 

In part, higher standards for prison 
chaplains have been inspired by grow- 
ing secular awareness that prisons are 
primarily intended to rehabilitate rath- 
er than merely punish; more than half 
of the states now require that chaplains 
undergo from six to 18 months of spe- 
cialized pastoral training. For example, 
the Rev. Henry Taxis, chaplain to the 
Hennepin County Home for Boys in 
Minnesota, studied for nine months at 
a state hospital in Iowa, three months 
at Federal Detention Headquarters in 
New York, and six months at the Illi- 
nois State Training School for Boys. 
The chaplains learn fast that the tech- 
niques suitable for the suburban parish 
are out of place in the convict world. 

"We Don't Use Gospels." “We work 
closely with psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists and use many of their techniques 
in our approach,” says the Rev, W. 
Ralph Graham, chaplain at the Feder- 
al Correctional Institute in Englewood, 
Colo. “We don’t use the Gospels or 
the Ten Commandments or the Beati- 
tudes any more. Instead we talk about 
God in terms of the prisoners’ experi- 
ence. God has to be something they 
understand, not just an authoritarian 
father image.” Says Lutheran Pastor 
Harold Lindberg, chaplain at Ohio Pen- 
itentiary: “I stress things like Paul's 
calling men to victorious living. With- 
out using those exact words, I try to 
make these men agree that they are 
children of God.” 

Prison chaplains agree that helping 


re war 





TAXIS GRAHAM 


restore in prisoners their sense of hu- 
manity is a primary task. Most first 
offenders are crushed by their loss of 
freedom and self-respect and are bitter 
about the inequities of the law. “We 
are dealing with people who feel that 
there is no justice at all in meting out 
punishment,” says Pastor Currens, chap- 
lain at the Minnesota Women’s Reforma- 
tory, and he tends to share the feeling. 
“If you steal an $18 dress, you can get 
18 months in jail; but if you cheat for 
$100,000 on your income tax, you can 
get a suspended sentence and fine.” An- 
other constant concern is the prisoners’ 
intense and persistent fear of dying in 
prison—‘“to them the height of deg- 
radation,” says Lindberg. 

The Man Behind the Tables. In the 
hope of reaching out to their alienated 
charges, prison chaplains are tolerant 
of being used by cynics—convicts who 
show up for services to improve their 
chances for parole. The ministers try to 
avoid any sign of moral judgment. The 
Rev. George Tolson of San Quentin 
wears an old green eyeshade when he 
interviews inmates (“It reminds them 
of the man behind the tables at Reno”) 
and tells them: “I'm not here with an- 
swers. I'm just here to share with you 
what you've been going through.” Colo- 
rado’s Graham, like other chaplains, is 


aware that prisoners actively dislike 
people “messing around with their 
minds,” and that sometimes a jolt of 


realism does as much good as a soft 
word, Lutheran Lindberg bluntly tells 
down-in-the-mouth prisoners that “if 
they think they are bastards they're go- 
ing to act like bastards.” 

Many chaplains have been intro- 
duced to the challenges of prison life by 
serving pastoral internships under the 
auspices of such organizations as the 
non-denominational Council for Clini- 
cal Training Inc. The personal rewards, 
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Children of God, in other words. 
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Out of 35323 competing companies, 
which offers the best insurance 
for your car, home, or business? 


A man who displays 
this seal can tell you. 


YOUR ndependent 


AGENT 


“SERVES/ YOU /FlasT™ 


Insurance 





Even if you were an insurance expert, you'd hardly have time to 


analyze all these companies. 


That’s why the best way to buy insurance is through a professional 
insurance man—an independent agent. He represents several of the 
strongest and best fire and casualty insurance companies —all noted 
for their fast, fair payment of claims. 

The Big Difference in insurance is the continuing, personal atten- 


tion of an independent agent. 


NATION’S LARGEST 
aa em FEDERAL 


en = } SAVINGS 
. == ASSOCIATION 


PAYS YOU 
4.8% ON 

+ wenreemwert SAVINGS 
Safety of Assets Over $1 Billion 


Dividends paid quarterly at 4.8', 
rate © World-wide savings service for 500,000 indi 





current annual 
viduals, corporations and trusts * Same, sound 
management policies since 1925 ¢ Accounts insured 
by F.S.L.LC, 
have up to $30,000 in fully insured savings * Funds 


* Ask us how a man and wife can 


received of postmarked by LOth, e¢ 
We pay 
* Mail money with coupon below 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


FREE! 1965 “CALIFORNIA STORY"; 16 colorful pages! 
The Sea, Laguna Art Show, Tuna Fishing, Calif. Islands, 


n from lat * 





air mail both ways if mailed in U.S.A 


California Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 
Box 54087, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif 


Please send free ‘California Story" and 
CalFed MAIL-SAVER &, T-22N 
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BIG DEAL! 


FOR NEW CAR BUYERS 


i. VEE CEE ere 
MACMILLAN RING-FREE 


LIFETIME WARRANTY’ 
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THIS WARRANTY PROVIDES 


© \ifetime protection against repair and labor costs 
© on over 400 lubricated parts 

® no matter how many years you own it 

@ no matter how many miles you drive it 

© and it is available only from new car dealers 


franchised by Macmillan Ring-Free 
Write today for ‘‘WARRANTY” information to: 
T. G. NASCA, Vice President; Marketing, Dept. T 
The Macmillan RING-FREE Oil Co., Inc. 


150 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 10017 
Division offices: Chicago and Los Angeles 
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when they come, are satisfying. Tolson 
recalls befriending one juvenile delin- 
quent at the Illinois State Training 
School, who later came to him for help 
when he was ministering to a Congrega- 
tional Church in California. Undiscour- 
aged when his youthful charge was re- 
arrested for stealing cars, Tolson per- 
suaded six lay friends to help the boy 
when his second term was up. Now the 
ex-convict has a wife, three children, 
and a steady job. “I lent him $1,000 to 
help buy a home,” Tolson says proudly, 
“and he paid me back within a year.” 


MORMONS 
The Black Saints of Nigeria 


Pending a new revelation, possible 
at any time, Mormons are committed 
to a certain degree of built-in segrega- 
tion: Negroes cannot be admitted to 
the church's priesthood. For this rea- 
son, Mormon missionaries have never 
tried very hard to make converts in 
black Africa. Yet Mormons also be- 
lieve that Negroes may be admitted to 
the priesthood in heaven. This apparent- 
ly is good enough for 7,000 Ibibio, Ibo 
and Efik tribesmen in eastern Nigeria, 
who have gone ahead to organize their 
own branch of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. 

Nigeria's saints owe their knowledge 
of Mormonism to an itinerant team of 
Church of Christ missionaries who vis- 
ited the town of Uyo in 1953 and left 
behind, among other books and tracts, 


| a copy of Joseph Smith's Own Story. 


Fascinated by the dramatic life of the 
Mormon prophet, Anie Dick Obot of 
Uyo decided to form a branch of the 
church in Nigeria, and wrote for more 
information to Mormon headquarters 
in Salt Lake City. Mormon leaders 
sent back books explaining their laws 
and doctrines, and in 1959 dispatched 
to Africa Elder Lamar Williams, who 
was much impressed by the Nigerians’ 
zeal and orthodoxy. Since then, the 
Nigerian Saints, governed by Obot and 
a council of 75 elders, have established 
branches in six cities. 

Church chiefs are somewhat at a loss 
on how to deal with their new African 
converts, especially since the Nigerian 
government will not give resident visas 
to any missionaries from the U.S. “This 
is quite a unique situation,” admits 
Hugh D. Brown, Mormon first counselor. 
One problem now is that in the ab- 
sence of supervision from Utah the Ni- 
gerian Saints appear to be deviating 
somewhat from strict adherence to reve- 
lation. Some Nigerian Mormons prac- 
tice polygamy—forbidden in the U.S. 
church since 1890—and the converts 
already seem to have established their 
own black hierarchy, priests and all. 
“I don’t have to wait for revelation to 
know that I am the natural head in 
Nigeria,” snaps Obot, who is accepted 
by his elders as their bishop. “Nigerian 
priests will run their own branch. This 
is their creation, and they are in their 
own country.” 
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Piped-in music, free coffee and NCR Paper 


“It's heaven, Mildred. | get two coffee breaks on 
my new job and they use NCR Paper business 
forms. ‘Member that cool pink sweater Harold 
bought me? The one | got all smeary on a carbon 
paper form? That can’t happen here, Mildred. All 


NCR Paper can do is make dreamy copies. 


THE NATIONAL CASH RE( 


Can you read them? Even the very last one — and 
that could be No. 12 on electric typewriters. All un- 


smudgeable. It’s chemistry, Mildred. Do the copies 


' 


last? I'll say! | found one in the 


1954. You don’t use NCR P 


files that’s ancient 
yet? Get your boss to 


see his forms supplier. Let him think it’s his idea.” 


NGR2ve2/multiple copies without carbons 
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EDUCATION 





UNIVERSITIES 


Presidential Perils 


A change in command at a college 
can sometimes be as rough as a switch 
of leaders in a banana republic. Last 
week two campuses were in turmoil 
because trustees named new presidents 
over the heads of favorite local candi- 
dates, and on a third campus a depart- 
ing president philosophized about the 
perils of prolonged leadership. 

Slippery Rock State College is a 
thriving school in western Pennsylvania 
noted mainly for the chuckles it draws 
when radio announcers toss its football 
scores in among those of such giants as 
Notre Dame and Michigan. Yet Slip- 
pery Rock's 2,300 students were dead 
serious about supporting easygoing Act- 
ing President John Edwards, 47, for the 
empty top job; 1,300 kids signed a 
petition favoring him. Instead, the trus- 
tees chose Dr. Robert S. Carter, the 
businesslike chairman of the education 
department at Denison University in 
Granville, Ohio, 

Edwards and Carter quickly got into 
a fuss over when Edwards should give 
up the 18-room, three-story presidential 
mansion—a key fringe benefit to aug- 
ment the post's $16,000 salary. One 
morning, Edwards was reading on his 
patio when the caretaker discovered 
that the water had been shut off—on 
Carter's orders, it developed. Electrici- 
ty and heat also faded. Edwards’ 17- 
year-old daughter had to dress at a 
neighbor's house for her high school 
graduation. Edwards called the cutoff 
“an outrage.” Carter called Edwards 
“rude and obstinate.” Furious, students 
hanged Carter in effigy. After a week in 
the dark, Edwards moved out. 

Dr. Lloyd H. Elliott, president of the 
University of Maine, bumped into simi- 
lar resentment after being named presi- 
dent of George Washington University. 
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On the G.W. campus, 13 deans and 32 
department chairmen had recommend- 
ed that Vice President John Anthony 
Brown be promoted to the job; the 
trustees ignored them. The Faculty As- 
sembly thereupon refused to extend 
greetings to Elliott or assure him that 
they would cooperate. Elliott remained 
stoically optimistic, said he hopes to 
meet with “all segments of the univer- 
sity” to work things out. . 

No such acrimony had ever envel- 
oped Dr. Barnaby C. Keeney in his ten 
productive years as president of Brown 
University. But last week, having star- 
tled a commencement audience with 
the announcement that he was resigning 
though he is only 50, Keeney offered 
some thoughts about presidential tenure. 
“I have long felt that something on the 
order of ten years is an appropriate 
term for the president of a university,” 
he explained. “One cannot arrange his 
pace so that he will last indefinitely, if 
he wishes to be effective. I set mine, 
have followed it, and find that the 
results have been about what I had 
expected.” His plans, he said, are in- 
definite except for one thing: he will 
not accept the presidency of any other 
university. ‘ 


TEACHERS 


Segregation by Integration 

As the South’s dual school system 
yields to integration pressures, Negro 
teachers rejoice in the new benefits for 
their race—and worry about their own 
professional futures. Some are finding 
that when Negro students go off to the 
white schools, the Negro teacher does 
not go along. He loses his job. 

Faculty integration may well become 
one of the stickiest issues as pupil in- 
tegration accelerates under federal in- 
sistence that federal money cannot go 
to segregated schools. Ironically, the 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON’S ELLIOTT 
Acrimonious appointments. 





states and districts that are setting the 
pace for integration are the ones already 
under fire from civil rights groups for 
dismissing too many Negro teachers. 
"Retaliation." Though state authori- 
ties dispute him, N.A.A.C.P. Counsel 
Jack Greenberg contends that 500 of 
North Carolina’s 11,792 Negro teach- 
ers will lose their jobs this year. Eight 
Negro teachers in Asheboro, for exam- 
ple, have been dropped with the closing 
of all-Negro Asheboro Central High 
School, and no Negro has been hired to 
teach next fall at the city’s other, and 
now only, high school. Fired Negro 
Teacher Louis H. Newberry, who holds 
a master’s degree from New York Uni- 
versity and has pursued graduate studies 
at the University of North Carolina, 
says bitterly: “I think my qualifications 
are superior to anybody they have over 
there.” The whites, argues Negro Teach- 
er Gaines Price, “are being forced to in- 
tegrate, and they are retaliating by not 
absorbing teachers of the Negro race.” 
No Corner on Incompetence. In 
Florida, Dr. Gilbert Porter, executive 
secretary of the all-Negro Florida State 
Teachers Association, contends that 
“several hundred” Negro teachers are 
being dismissed, and says: “Among all 
of the Negro teachers being let go, one 
or more must have qualifications equal 
or superior to those of the white teach- 
ers in that county.” Elsewhere, 22 Ne- 
gro teachers in four Arkansas school 
systems being integrated have been told 
that they will not be rehired, and ten 
Negro teachers in Texas claim to have 
been dismissed because of integration 
shifts. Since integration is barely getting 
out of token status, thousands of fur- 
ther firings seem likely in the future. 
Educators concede that many Negro 
teachers do not measure up to their 
white counterparts. “The dual system 
has guaranteed that,” says a Texas ex- 
pert. Donald Agnew, specialist in Ne- 
gro education for the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
says that, although “I hate to talk about 
it, since our organization has worked 
for years to raise standards,” he ques- 
tions “the quality of instruction that Ne- 
gro teachers have received and can im- 
part.” At the same time, John Griffin 
of the Southern Education Foundation 
points out that “Negroes have no corner 
on the incompetence market.” In fact, 
well-educated Southern Negroes have 
long gone into teaching for lack of other 
opportunities. Florida has based some 
of its dismissals on National Teacher 
Examination scores, and Griffin pre- 
dicts that the test will “weed out some 
substandard white teachers too.” 
Laying Down the Law. In what could 
become a key legal decision, Federal 
Judge Thomas J. Michie ruled last week 
that the Giles County, Va., school board 
violated the Constitution’s 14th Amend- 
ment when it dismissed all seven mem- 
bers of the city’s Negro teaching staff in 
integrating the city’s schools last year. 
Michie said the evaluation of the teach- 
ers was “arbitrary,” and that “bold as- 
sertions of incompetence are not sub- 
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DRAW THE BOW: Our plans, hopes, ambitions...these are the arrows we 


aim at achievement. But how use 





2ss they are until we draw the bow of 
action. Do instead of dream, move instead of meditate, work instead of wish. 
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The gas-—oil—chemical 


complex that is Tennessee Gas 
includes the following companies: 


NATURAL GAS 
TRANSPORTATION 


TENNESSEE GAS PIPELINE CO. 
MIDWESTERN GAS TRANSMISSION CO 


EAST TENNESSEE NATURAL GAS CO. 


GULF PACIFIC PIPELINE CO 
CHANNEL INDUSTRIES GAS CO 


OIL PRODUCTION, REFINING, 
MARKETING 


TENNECO OIL CO 


TENNESSEE OVERSEAS CO 
TENNECO OIL AND MINERALS, LTD. 








CHEMICALS 


TENNECO CHEMICALS, 
HEYDEN DIVISION 
NEWPORT DIVISION 
NUODEX DIVISION 
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AMERICAN PLASTICS CORP. 


TENNECO MANUFACTURING CO 
BERKSHIRE COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 
NEW YORK COLOR AND CHEMICAL CORP, 


CAL/INK CHEMICAL CO 


LUSHAN PLASTICS CORP. 


PETRO-TEX CHEMICAL CORP. 
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COMMISSIONER KEPPEL 
Practical preventive: withheld funds. 


stitutes for reasoned analysis of the in- 
dividual situations.” The seven have 
found other jobs, but Michie ordered that 
they be notified of any future openings 
in the Giles schools and either be hired 
or advised in writing of the reasons why 
they were not selected—and the court 
would review the reasons. The National 
Education Association has promised to 
help similarly dismissed teachers secure 
their rights in the courts. 

A more practical preventive against 
such abuse may lie in testing whether 
U.S. Education Commissioner Francis 
Keppel has the power under the 1964 
Civil Rights Act to withhold federal 
funds from school districts that discrim- 
inate against Negro teachers. One sec- 
tion of the act's Title VI specifically 
prevents him from trying to stop dis- 
criminatory employment practices, but 
Keppel nonetheless believes that dis- 
crimination against Negro teachers has a 
discriminatory effect on schoolchildren, 
and thus his office can require faculty 
as well as student integration as a qual- 
ification for federal aid. 

“We must not deceive ourselves that 
the exclusion of Negroes is not noticed 
by children,” says Keppel. “What can 
they assume but that Negroes are not 
deemed by the community as worthy of 
a place in mixed classrooms? What can 
the white child assume but that he is 
somehow special and exclusive, pro- 
tected from some sort of contamina- 
tion? How can the world of democracy 
have meaning to such children?” 


KUDOS 
Round II 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 
Edward Brooke, Lt.p., Massachusetts At- 
torney General. Your popularity and 
accomplishments have overcome all ra- 
cial barriers. 


AMHERST COLLEGE 
John Rock. sc.v., gynecologist. Distin- 
guished by your efforts to increase fer- 





tility in the lonely barren couples. Dis- 
tinguished by your efforts to control 
fertility of the teeming masses. 


BETHANY COLLEGE (W. Va.) 

Robert W. Sarnoff, p.s.p., chairman of 
the board of NBC, You have provided 
the world's most distinguished baby 
sitter in millions of homes. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 
W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft, D.p., general secre- 
tary of the World Council of Churches. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
Michael J. Murphy, Lt.p., former police 
commissioner, City of New York. 
Walter F. Kerr, titt.v., critic, and Play- 
wright Jean Kerr, titt.o., his wife. The 
man who reviews most of American 
drama, and the woman who writes 
the rest of it. 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE 

Robert Russell Bennett, L.H.D., Composer 
and conductor. He has been known to 
produce as many as eighty pages of 
orchestration in a single day. 

Sir William Tyrone Guthrie, L.H.D., ar- 
tistic director of the Minnesota Theater 
Company at the Tyrone Guthrie The- 
ater, Minneapolis. Technical autocracy 
is a threat against which his theater 
has offered a bright promise that the 
ennobling power of mature, profession- 
al theater may prove a boon for men 
everywhere in the trying decades ahead. 

Andrew Newell Wyeth, L.H.D., painter. 
We have admired his personal con- 
frontation with nature. 

Agnes George de Mille, L.t.D.. dancer 
and choreographer. Her work has 
brought the American stage toward a 
firm and final merger of ballet with 
book and music. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Dean Rusk, Lt.p., Secretary of State. 
He takes a worthy place in that great 
succession of eminent Americans which 
began with Thomas Jefferson. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 

Henry D. Smyth, se.p., physicist and 
member of Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion from 1949 to 1954, It is to your 
unending credit that the domestic cli- 
mate did not prevent you from being 
the sole commissioner to cast his vote 
in approval of the then-disputed loy- 
alty of a fellow physicist, J. Robert 
Oppenheimer. 

Eugene Carson Blake, D.p., Stated Clerk 
of The United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. 

Richard Rodgers, pv. mus., composer. The 
sparkling, incomparable quality of your 
countless songs has made singers, hum- 
mers and whistlers of us all. 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE (N.J.) 
Bob Hope, L.H.D., comedian. 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
Robert Wagner, Lt.p., Mayor of New 
York 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
William McChesney Martin Jr, LL.p., 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 


Yousuf Karsh, L.H.D., portrait photogra- 
pher. A sensitive discoverer of the im- 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


has acquired the business and assets of 


Penick & Ford, Ltd. 


Incorporated 


We acted as consultants and 
advisors to Penick & Ford, Ltd. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE BUFFALO DETROIT 


June 10, 1965. 


Man could see every 
Broadway Hit 
without leaving our seat 


Our theatre chairs are in 90% of the major 
theatres along the Great White Way. 
And, in most neighborhood movie houses, too. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


AMERICAN ¥ 
1 —7 Umi lee ) 


Interested? Curious? Write American Seating Co., Dept. 1163, Grand Rapids, Mich. 49502, 
ders in school, hospital, church furniture—transportation, theatre, stadium seating. 
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perceptible self, vou capture in a mo- 


ment that which endures through time 


SA'NT JOSEPH COLLEGE (Conn 
Mrs. Joseph P. Kennedy, t.t.p. A de 
ted wife, a dedicated mother, a wom 
an whose influence has permeated ev- 


ery phase of our national life 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Mrs. Welthy Honsinger Fisher, t.1.p 
author and teacher. Friend of Gandhi 
Tagore and Nehru, you shared their 
keen concern for the needy millions in 
the villages of India, At the age of 72 
fired by the conviction that education 
holds the key to the problem of mass 


poverty, you founded Literacy Ville 


in Lucknow to teach the teachers whi 
now spread reading skills and new 


‘eet A , 
knowledge throughout the country 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
Nicholas Katzenbach, tt.p.. US At 
torney General. Jn your person and in 
your career the idealistic and the prac 
tical are matched, Moral courage and 
physical courage go hand-in-hand with 


vou also 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
LOS ANGELES 
Marian Anderson, L.H.D., concert singer 
She became a powerful symbol for ow 
era and helped to speed the emergence 


of a social transformation lone overdue 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 

Richard Tucker, D.F.s., Metropolitan Op 
era tenor 

McGeorge Bundy, LL.D., Special Assistant 
to the President for National Security 
Affairs. He shows us the undramati« 
courage of good sense and the high in 
tegrity required of the clear-headed 
Unconcerned with labels and slogans 
and undaunted by simplistic cries from 
the sidelines, his is the steady, clear 


voice Of deep-rooted patriotism 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
William W. Scranton, Li.p., Governor of 
Pennsylvania 
Robert Sargent Shriver Jr... LL.p., Peace 
Corps director and director, Office of 
Economic Opportunity 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Frederick Henry Boland,  citt.p first 
permanent representative of Ireland to 
the United Nations, now chancellor of 


Dublin University. As president 








General Assembly, his gavel had to 
cope with a famous Russian shoe 
as a member of the Security Council 





his wisdom was tested by a 


crisis in Cuba 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
Barbara Ward, LL.b., author (The West at 
Ba The Rich Nations and the Poor 


WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
Dr. Martin Luther King Sr.. L.u.p., fa- 
ther of the civil rights leader 


WILSON COLLEGE 
Mrs. Patsy T. Mink, L.t.p., U.S. Repre- 
sentative from Hawaii 
Helena Rubinstein, LL.p., the late beauty 
consultant and businesswoman 


Her 34th 
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the dealer and he’ll refund every penny of your 
money! All we ask, in the unlikely event 

that you return the tires, is that you bring 

the sales ticket with them. Simply state 


your 


it and sign your name. 
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Take a14-Day 
TEST DRIVE 


Prove to yourself... 





Gates amazing new tire 


or your 


outperforms all others (money back 


You are invited to test drive the new Gates Air-Float Supreme tire 


in any manner you wish. Ask your Gates dealer to put a set of four on 


your car. (You'll be surprised at how little they cost compared to 


most premium tires.) 


Test the Air-Float Supreme on the toughest curves you can find. Watch 


the way these tires, with their revolutionary wrap-around tread design, 
perform like they’re married to the road. Then, to erase all doubts, test 
them—without mercy—on rough gravel roads, or on any other kind of 


demanding driving. Check them for traction . . . steering response 
... driving feel... total handling. 


If, after the two weeks are up, you don’t rate 
the Gates Air-Float Supreme the best-perform- 
ing tire you’ve ever used, bring the tires back to 


reasons for the return on the back of 


1965 










Here's a great gift idea that 
will thrill your favorite young 
“test driver"— an attractive 
safety helmet of the type 
used by professional racers. 
Regular $12 to $15 value— 
only $4.95! Ask the dealer 
where you see the Gates 
tire sign. 


~ Gales, a leading producer of tires and the world's largest maker of fan belts, serves more than 140,000 dealers in 90 countries. 
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ARVIN 10 TRANSISTOR 


FM/AM PORTABLE RADIO 
leather-bound for the pleasure-bound! 








Arvin brings you sound as big as 
all outdoors in this power-packed 
FM/AM portable. Luxurious top 
grain cowhide case reflects super- 
lative quality in every detail, 10 
transistors, 4 diodes plus 3-stage 
audio amplifier are teamed with 
Arvin's big Velvet Voice speaker 
for finest FM/AM reception. Swivel- 
whip FM antenna pulls in even dis- 
tant stations. Automatic Frequency 
Control “locks in" FM signal. Pre- 
cision vernier drive tuning makes 
it easy to tune stations accurately. 
You'll be proud to carry your Arvin 
Leather Portable anywhere! 


Arvin Model 64R78, 
Walnut Leather, inc. 
earphone & 6 “C" 


batteries Sugg. Retail 
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SCIENCE 
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AVIATION 


Touchdown by Computer 

British European Airways Trident 
Flight 343 approached London Airport 
one afternoon last week on a regular 
run from Paris. Captain Eric Poole sat 
in the cockpit, and the 80 passengers 
fastened their seat belts for the landing. 
The plane settled easily into the final 
approach and made a perfect touch- 
down. But it was by no means a routine 
landing. As the plane taxied off the run- 
way, Captain Poole got on the intercom 
to give his unsuspecting Passengers a 
bit of a jolt: “Ladies and gentlemen,” 
he said, “the approach to the runway 
and the touchdown have been made by 
automatic equipment on board.” It was 
the first time that a jetliner with fare- 


ILS SYSTEM 
AND 
AUTOTHROTTLE 

Rote of descent 
controlled by computers. 


Ne 





Localizer and 
glide-slope beams 


UNDERSHOOT 


the only fully automatic landing system 
certified as airworthy by the Federal 
Aviation Agency is one developed by 
Boeing and the Bendix Corp., but it 
has not yet been used commercially. 
The British are understandably first. 
London Airport is fogged in at least a 
dozen full days each winter, and some 
days the pea soup is so thick that even 
a taxiing plane gets lost on the field. 


ASTRONOMY 


The Quasi-Quasars 

As astronomers probe outward in 
space, they are looking backward in 
time, because the light that they see 
from very distant objects started its 
journey millions of years ago. 1 hey see 
the light from stars that no longer 


AUTOFLARE 





Computers, fed by radio 
altimeters, control aircraft 

to flore-out and touchdown. 
AN 


At touchdown 
pilot tokes over, 


RUNWAY 


Pilot controls roll and yaw. 
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paying passengers aboard had landed 
by means of a computer. 

The computer-operated landing sys- 
tem aboard the Trident is called the 
Autoflare, developed by Smith’s Air- 
craft Instruments and Hawker Siddeley 
Aviation. Autoflare takes over within 
150 ft. of the ground (see diagram). 
The plane is brought down the glide 
path toward the runway on radio beams 
from standard — instrument landing 
equipment on the ground. From 150 ft. 
to 65 ft., twin computers aboard take 
control, directing the descent with in- 
formation they have memorized and 
stored during the preceding 15 sec. At 
65 ft., radio altimeters on board switch 
in. Now they signal the computers, 
which then bring the plane down to 
the proper landing point on the runway. 
The human pilot merely controls the 
plane’s roll and yaw. Only at touch- 
down does he push a button on the 
Steering column to disengage the auto- 
matic system. 

Though pilots have made Autoflare 
test landings with their windows 
blacked out, the system at first will be 
used in regular commercial traffic only 
when the ceiling is at least 300 ft. As 
another safety precaution, the two 
computers are hooked up so that if 
they disagree or malfunction they will 
automatically cut off, enabling the hu- 
man pilot to take charge. In the U.S., 





exist, and chart strange, starlike ob- 
jects that could hold the secret of how 
the universe began. Quasars (for quasi- 
stellar radio sources) are the most in- 
triguing of these objects, the oldest 
and most brilliant things in the ob- 
servable universe, and the sources of 
powerful and mysterious radio waves, 
Now astronomers have identified a new 
class of quasi-stellar objects shining out 
of the past. 

These are quasi-stellar blue galaxies 
—sort of quasi-quasars. Caltech’s Dr, 
Allan Sandage described them in the 
Astrophysical Journal last week, adding 
that he suspected them of being “very 
distant, superbright galaxies reaching 
more than halfway to the horizon of 
the universe.” Like quasars, they re- 
semble stars, are up to 100 times as 
bright as an ordinary galaxy, and are 
receding from carth at tremendous 
speeds. Unlike quasars, they emit no 
radio energy. 

Spectral Patterns. For years, as- 
tronomers observed objects known as 
“blue stars"—stars that are so hot 
that a large part of the light they 
give is blue. While studying quasars 
with the Palomar telescope, Sandage 
got interested in the blue stars, and he 
found that a number of them seemed 
to be “interlopers” among the quasars. 
Those closest to earth, he discovered, 
are the familiar blue stars. But some 
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GTS&E never stops looking for new ways to make the tele- matter, graphics and business data. And one day, almost 


phone more useful. And the search seems certain to every form of information will begin or end on a tele- 
pay off—because the telephone is a communications phone line. At GT&E, this progress is made possible by 
medium with an unlimited future. Circuits that once teamwork between operations, research and manufac- 


carried only the spoken word now also convey printed turing all dedicated to growth through service. 
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ASTRONOMER SANDAGE 
Questions out of the blue. 


of those fainter than 14.5 magnitude 
are remarkably similar to quasars. 
When photographed with blue filters, 
they show an excess of ultraviolet 
energy, which is a characteristic of 
quasars. 

The speed at which the blue objects 
travel is the most convincing proof of 
their great distance from earth: under 
the expanding-universe theory, the fast- 
er an object recedes from the earth, 
the farther away it is. Using spectro- 
scopic techniques perfected by Dr. 
Maarten Schmidt, a Caltech colleague, 
Sandage and Schmidt analyzed three 
of these objects, and found that they 
were moving away from the earth at 
tremendous speeds. One of them, BSO-1 
(blue stellar object) seems to be speed- 
ing at the rate of 125,000 miles a sec- 
ond, making it second only to quasar 
3C-9 (149,000 miles a second) as the 
most distant known object. The spec- 
tral patterns also showed a presence of 
ionized carbon atoms that have been 
detected previously only in the most 
distant quasars. The blue objects prob- 
ably outnumber quasars 500 to | and 
are scattered throughout the universe 
—the nearest one being 20 million 
light-years from earth, 

Measuring Rods. Like quasars, San- 
dage’s objects create more questions 
than answers. Do they represent the 
next evolutionary step after quasars? 
Will they give clues to some violent 
cosmic explosions of eons ago? San- 
dage suspects that they are galaxies in 
their early phases of life. “We have no 
idea yet what the two kinds of quasi- 
stellars may lead to,” he concedes 
“We do know that they provide us with 
the long-sought keys to determine the 
size and shape of the universe.” Since 
the quasars and the blue galaxies are so 
far from the earth, the study of them 
should enable astronomers working 
with the 200-in. telescope to look back 
on 93% of the time since the birth of 
the universe. 
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Victor makes figurework machines 
for small businesses. 


And big ones. 


You would probably need our 14-column 
totaling Premier printing calculator if you 
happen to be the Treasurer of the United 
States (it can multiply the national budget 
nine times). Or, if you own the corner drug 
store, you'd be interested in a budget-priced 
adding machine or cash register. A good 
one. Name any business problem. There's 
a Victor figurework machine to solve it. 
Quickly. Is it any wonder Victor sells more 
figuring machines than any other company? 
Find out for yourself. Send the coupon. 

Put errors out of business with America’s most com 


plete line of figuring machines. Victor Comptometer Corpo 
ration, Business Machines Group. 
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HARVARD ON THE MOVE 


Think. Feel. Win. 

By and large, the fellows who coach 
college crew are about as poor-mouthed 
as the coaches in any other sport. Say 
something nice about their boys and 
their eyes open wide in disbelief; the 
corners of their mouths curl down, and 
they launch into a wail about injuries 
and other miseries. Harvard's Harry 
Parker, 29, has only been varsity coach 
for three years. So he has a lot to learn. 
When experts say this year’s Harvard 
eight is one of the best college crews in 
the history of the sport, Parker not 
only agrees but goes up a stroke. “I sus- 
pect that this crew is faster than most, 
if not all, previous college crews—fast- 
er at whatever distance.” 

The Crimson has gone to the mark 
four times so far this year. Until the 
Eastern Sprint} Championships _ last 
month, no one has come closer than 5 
lengths, In the Stein Cup race on Bos- 
ton’s Charles River, Harvard shaved 
10.2 sec. from the 12-mile course rec- 
ord, outpulling Rutgers and Brown by 
5 lengths. A week later, on Prince- 
ton’s choppy Lake Carnegie, the Can- 
tabs knocked an incredible 20.8 sec. 
from the Compton Cup 14-mile rec- 
ord, swamping M.L.T. by 7 lengths and 
Princeton 94 lengths. In the 12-mile 
Adams Cup regatta on Annapolis’ Sev- 
ern River, they finished 5! lengths 
ahead of Navy and 9} lengths in front 
of Pennsylvania, The 2,000-meter East- 
ern Sprints on Worcester’s Lake Quin- 
sigamond were a little closer: Harvard 
walloped undefeated Cornell by 23 
lengths—widest margin in the Sprint's 
20-year history, “Even seeing doesn’t 
help.” mutters Princeton Coach Dutch 
Schoch. “You still don’t believe it.” 

Call It Talent. Parker's crew is es- 
sentially the same one that was un- 
beaten last year until its loss to Philadel- 


Faster at whatever distance. 
SPORT 


phia’s Vesper Boat Club in the Olympic 
trials, Now the Crimson is stronger, 
more mature, more confident. They av- 
erage 6 ft. 3 in. and 180 Ib.—including 
Coxswain John Unkovic, who stands 5 
ft. 6 in. and weighs 120 Ib. after din- 
ner, Four of them—Captain and No. 6 
Oar Paul Gunderson, Stroke Geoff Pi- 
card, No. 3 Oar Tom Pollock, No. 2 
Oar Bob Schwarz—have been in the 
same boat since their freshman year 
at Harvard. 

In practice, they row 6 to 10 miles a 
day, smoothly and powerfully shifting 
the stroke from 20 to 32 beats per min- 
ute; each man fitting himself to his 
boatmates. They may look like metro- 
nomes, but Coach Parker calls it “tal- 
ent.” “They are always thinking and 
feeling what's going on,” he says, “rath- 
er than being out there just slugging 
away at it.” 

Tulips on Cedor. Parker knows 
what's going on. He starred on Penn- 
sylvania’s varsity from 1955 to °57, 
then shifted to single sculls and in 1959 
won the National championship and the 
Pan American Games gold medal, went 
all the way to the finals gf Britain's 
Henley regatta before losing. A few 
months later, Harvard offered him a 
job coaching its frosh, moved him up 
to the varsity in 1963 when Head 
Coach Harvey Love died. “This sport 
tends to be conservative,” says Parker. 
“I'm inclined to try things out to see 
what works best.” 

Last year he switched to English- 
made “tulip” oars, which get a better 
grip on the water because of their 
broad, shovel-shaped blades. For the 
past 50 years, most U.S. colleges have 
used 62-ft. Pocock shells made from 
Washington cedar. Now Harvard has a 
new, Swiss-made Stampfli shell of hard 
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Spanish cedar that is shorter (by 34 
ft.), stiffer, and seems to slip through 
the water a bit easier. Even the place- 
ment of Parker's oarsmen is different. 
Instead of alternating positions all the 
way down the shell, he has borrowed 
an idea from Germany's 1960 Olympic 
Champion Ratzeburg crew, in which the 
No. 4 and No. 5 men both pull on the 
starboard side (see cut). The position- 
ing seems to eliminate the tendency of 
the stroke in No. 8 position to pull the 
bow around to starboard, thus makes it 
easier for the cox to keep a straight 
course. 

Frosting for the Cake? This week 
Harvard goes against Yale on New Lon- 
don’s Thames River. It will be the 100th 
meeting between the two rivals (score 
to date: Harvard 52, Yale 47), and 
though Yale has won only twice this 
year, Parker has had his men out on 
the Thames for two weeks practicing 
for the brutal, four-mile grind. Then 
Harvard will fly to England for the 
Henley Royal Regatta against the 
world’s top crews, including the only 
outfit that has beaten them: Vesper's 
Olympic Champions. “A victory there,” 
says Captain Gunderson, “would be the 
frosting on the cake.” And a little bit 
more. In 1955 Coach Parker rowed 
No. 2 oar on the Pennsylvania crew 
that won at Henley. 


BASEBALL 
The Cold Draft 


“The first call for the right of nego- 
tiation belongs to Kansas City,” said 
Baseball Commissioner Ford Frick. 

“Robert James Monday,” responded 
the Athletics’ Farm Director Hank Pe- 
ters, “outfielder from Santa Monica, 
Calif., a sophomore at Arizona State 
University in Tempe.” 

And so it began last week in Man- 
hattan’s Commodore Hotel—baseball's 
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first “free agent” draft, which, in effect, 
Stripped away the bargaining rights of 
the country’s young hopefuls and put 
them on the block like so many sides of 
beef. To hear some of the clubs talk, it 
was the greatest boon to baseball since 
Happy Chandler returned to polities, 
“I've been pushing for this thing for 20 
years,” crowed the Cleveland Indians’ 
vice president, Gabe Paul. 

Under the new ground rules, no 
ballplayer can play one $100,000 bonus 
offer against another. When a player is 
drafted, the team choosing him has 
exclusive rights to negotiate with him 
for six months, and can be as generous 
or as miserly as it wants. If the player 
says no, back he goes into the pool, and 
comes up for the next draft—an older 
and presumably wiser man. Unlike the 
pro football draft, where a player re- 
tains some competitive bargaining pow- 
er through rival leagues, he can either 
like it or lump it. And where a pro foot- 
ball player can play out a year's option 
and then be free to deal for himself, the 
baseball draft could theoretically bind 
a player to one team for life. 

Understandably, many of the richest 
teams see the draft as a threat to their 
power. No longer will such moneybags 
as the New York Yankees and Los An- 
geles Dodgers be able to sew up the 
brightest prospects. The last-place team 
each year gets first crack, and so on up 


the line. Yankee Vice President John 
Johnson called it “immoral” —though 
the seventh-place Yanks had_ better 


watch their language. 

The draftees themselves were silent 
—even Arizona State’s “Rick” Monday, 
who had better cause to wail than most. 
The word was that Kansas City was of- 
fering him $100,000 to sign. But Rick 
is only 19, and his season average Was 
.396, with nine homers and 45 RBIs 
in 48 games this spring. That would 
have been worth at least $200,000 in 
the good old days. However, if the 
draft seems too cold, there is always 
the Peace Corps. 


SPECTATORS 
Marching to Georgia 


Not since William Tecumseh Sher- 
man wheeled 100,000 Union soldiers 
south under a May sun IOI years ago 
have so many Northerners been in such 
a hurry to get to Atlanta, Ga. Last 
week the city was under siege from both 
professional football leagues: A.F.L. 
Commissioner Joe Foss announced a 
franchise for an A.F.L. team next year: 
N.F.L. Commissioner Pete Rozelle, on 
Peachtree Street at the invitation of 


Atlanta's Mayor Ivan Allen, talked 
glowingly about N.F.L. expansion to 


Adanta by the fall of 1966. And base- 
ball’s Milwaukee Braves made a hope- 
ful lunge. Already destined to play in 
Atlanta next year, the Braves offered 
Milwaukee $500,000 to drop a court 
injunction and let them carpetbag south 
to Atlanta’s new $18 million stadium, 
after next month's All-Star Game. 

The circumstances that lured all 
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three groups toward Atlanta were. in a 
way, the same that impelled Sherman. 
Atlanta is the hub of the South: it has 
fine transportation (good roads, superb 
air service), and is an important center 
of population. Within a 200-mile radius 
live 10 million folks who yearn for ma- 
jor league sport. The closest baseball 
team of significance is the Cincinnati 
Reds, 450 miles away: the nearest pro 
football is in St. Louis. 550 miles away. 
The city’s handsome new stadium seats 
51,000 for baseball, 57,000 for foot- 
ball. And that is just the beginning 
With club owners more interested now 
in the tube than the turnstile, Atlanta 
is a TV promised land so hungry for 
something to watch that Washington 
Redskin games and major league base- 
ball games are piped in by coaxial cable. 


The Atlanta Braves will get hand- 
some TV income from  Anheuser- 
Busch and home-brewed Coca-Cola 


among others; and J. Leonard Reinsch, 
who offered the A.F.L. $7,500,000 for 
a football franchise, happens to be 
president of Cox Broadcasting Corp., 
owner of Atlanta's biggest station. 

Ghostly Silence. The television po- 
tential, along with the South's  sports- 
minded population, explains why the 
N.F.L.’s Commissioner Rozelle is so 
anxious to beat the upstart A.F.L. into 
Georgia. The stronger N.F.L. has al- 
ready lined up equally prestigious back- 
ers to support a franchise. Among the 
members of a syndicate dickering for 
a team: Texas Oilman John Mecom 
Jr., Indianapolis Speedway Owner Tony 
Hulman, Coca-Cola Heir Lindsey Hop- 
kins Jr. So far, Atlanta’s Stadium Au- 
thority has been playing it cozy, says 
only that no decision on rental rights 
will be made until July 1. 

With all those fans waiting in At- 





JAZY AT THE FINISH 
Best against nobody. 


— 


Janta, baseball’s Braves are sadly los- 
ing both money and prestige in Mil- 
waukee. Powered by such sluggers as 
Eddie Mathews, Joe Torre and Hank 
Aaron, the Braves were only 2} games 
behind the Los Angeles Dodgers last 
week and tasting World Series. Mil- 
waukee couldn't care less. Attendance 
has fallen as low as 913 people at one 


game, and in contrast to the mid- 
1950's when Milwaukee packed in 
2,000,000 fans a year, the total this 


year after 22 dates is only 125,600, 
Fortnight ago, when the Braves beat 
the Dodgers three games to one in a 
weekend series, they averaged less than 
9,000 spectators in a stadium that holds 
nearly 45,000, With their noses out of 
joint because of the Braves’ decision to 
leave, Milwaukee county supervisors 
last week scorned Owner William Bar- 
tholomay’s $500,000 offer to let the 
team blow town, thus dooming the 
Braves to lame-duck along in the ghost- 
ly silence of Milwaukee County Stadi- 
um, winning games and whistling Dixic 


TRACK & FIELD 
A Jug of Wine, and Pow! 


He smokes cigarettes, downs his full 
Share of red wine, and readily admits 
that he often stuffs himself on sauer- 
kraut. He plays soccer for kicks and 
seldom exerts himself in training. He 
has no coach. “My principle,” explains 
French Distance Runner Michel Jazy. 
29, “is to do nothing contrary to the 
body. An athlete in shape is like a 
pregnant woman. One may _ indulge 
one’s tastes and be sure not to overdo.” 

Mais oui! Last week, before 3,000 
wildly cheering countrymen at Rennes, 
he breezed through the mile in an aston- 
ishing 3 min. 53.6 sec., chopping a full 
5 sec. from the world record set last 
year by New Zealand's Peter Snell. The 
week before, Jazy turned a 3-min. 55.5- 
sec. mile, the seventh fastest in history, 
and topped that by setting a new Euro- 
pean record of 13 min. 34.4 sec. in the 
5,000 meters, only 8.6 sec. off Austra- 
lian Ron Clarke’s world mark. Late last 
week, trying again to break Clarke's 
record, he missed by only 3,2 sec. 

The curious thing is that Jazy runs 
best against nobody. Most runners find 
extra energy when a challenger pounds 
up alongside. Jazy freezes. He has won 
only a few major races against other 
Stars, and finished a dismal fourth in 
the 5,000-meter run at_ the Tokyo 
Olympics. Few runners can match him 
when the pressure is off and he has 
some helpful “rabbits” to pace him 

At Rennes last'week a French runner 
led him through a 57.3-sec. first quarter, 
a second rabbit helped him to a 1-min. 
56.5-sec. half, a third man pushed him 
to 2 min. 57.2 sec. at the three-quarter 
mark, From there on, Jazy sprinted out 
ahead, finished with a dash that put him 
45 yds. ahead. He then coolly noted that 
the footing on the track was poor be- 
cause it had been chopped up by too 
many earlier races. “Without this,” he 
said, “I could have done 3 min. 52 sec.” 
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SCULPTURE 


The Fundamental Venus 
“Repulsively ugly” wrote a German 
archaeologist, Paul Wolters, of his finds 
on one of the Greek islands in 1891. By 
the artistic canons of his day, the clas- 
sical Greek figure was the ideal of femi- 
nine form and the hourglass Gibson girl 
in her geegaws and gilded garters the 
height of fashion. To Wolters, the 
pinched sculpture found in the Cyclades, 
as the isles south of Troy and north of 
Crete are called, must have seemed 
pretty slim pickings. Yet these ostensibly 
crude figurines, despite their small scale, 
emerge as the first monumental sculp- 
ture in the Western world, and in their 





CYCLADIC IDOL 





HARP PLAYER 


sculpture of 2600 to 2000 B.C, trimmed 
these fetishes down to a sterner, more 
geometric expression. The bodies flat- 
tened out, the frontal silhouettes took 
on the lines of violins rather than dou- 
ble basses, with elongated necks topped 
by heads mostly undetailed save for 
straight, almost abstract noses. This deli- 
cacy carried over from female figures 
into slender statuary of male musicians 
playing harps and the syrinx, or pipes 
of Pan. 

As Greece rose toward its golden 
age, the rigid canons of Cycladic art, 
ready for change, submitted to many 
influences. In its ivory and gold bull 
dancers, Minoan art from Crete mixed 
in the snaky rhythms of Egypt and 
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PRE-CYCLADIC 


Forerunners of the Gibson girl. 


search for symmetry are the direct fore- 
runners of the Venus de Milo. 

Preclassical sculpture is now back in 
fashion, largely because the work of 
such modern sculptors as Giacometti, 
Arp, Brancusi, and even the nudes of 
Modigliani, have changed what con- 
stitutes the canons of beauty, But Cy- 
cladic sculpture itself is as rare as gold- 
en fleeces. A recent show at Manhat- 
tan’s Andre Emmerich Gallery had 29 
marble figures from the Cyclades, rang- 
ing in price from $100 to $37,000, and 
outnumbered the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art's total collection of them by bet- 
ter than 3 to 1. The Greek government 
bans their export, but as long as the 
farmers on Naxos, Paros or Amorgos 
islands turn them up with plows, a small 
number are smuggled out, guaranteeing 
that the Cycladic market will stay open, 
opulent, small—and pregnant with pre- 
classical Greek significance. 

Marble Passion. Actually Cycladic fig- 
ures, as rudimentary as they seem, are 
the end product of many millenniums 
of sculptural development. During the 
Stone Age, the female figure was treat- 
ed in sculptural artifacts as a talisman 
of motherhood, with thighs and stomach 
huge in relation to arms and head. With 
the arrival of the Bronze Age, Cycladic 
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Mesopotamia. Later inhabitants of the 
Greek peninsula added the black, angu- 
lar stick figures of early vase painting. 
By the 6th century B.C., Greek archaic 
sculpture, with its faintly smiling ath- 
letes, elevated the male figure to an 
aggressive human presence in nature. 
From the period of the figurines of the 
Cyclades, the contours of sculpture 
gained more and more grace until one 
ancient historian, Diodorus, could say 
that Praxiteles, the 4th century B.C, 
sculptor, “informed his marble figures 
with the passions of the soul.” 

Fundamental Femininity. While Cy- 
cladic figures do not seem to breathe, 
they are still for the connoisseur intense- 
ly alive objects. “A Cycladic idol of a 
woman is very much like the figure of 
the woman we see on the beach today,” 
points out Dealer Emmerich. “We are 
in contact with the man of 5,000 years 
ago, because we have something to 
share with him—the experience of what 
is fundamental in femininity.” And for 
Manhattan Collector Allan Emil, there 
is an added attraction: “If you buy a 
Henry Moore, which costs more, you 
know at least half a dozen copies of the 
same sculpture will be cast and sold. 
With an ancient piece, there is only one 
—the original.” 
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Noble Remnants 

As a Habsburg emperor, Rudolf II 
was exceptionally inept. During his rule, 
from 1576 to 1612, he was forced to 
cede Hungary, Moravia, Austria and 
Bohemia. Yet he had vision of sorts. He 
Was an amateur astronomer, brought 
Johannes Kepler and Tycho Brahe to 
the Hradéany, his imperial castle in 
Prague, to perfect his stargazing, Ru- 
dolf's keen eye carried over into the 
arts, which he collected with all the 
magpiety of a Renaissance nobleman 
worshiping beauty. It was one of the 
world’s greatest collections, but Rudolf 
could not hold on to it either. 

During the Thirty Years’ War, the 
Hradéany was sacked by the Swedes, 
who floated bargeloads of art home- 
ward down the Elbe. The Habsburg de- 
scendants contributed to the losses. In 
1749, Empress Maria Theresa sold off 
69 paintings at bargain rates. After the 
Habsburgs moved their imperial seat to 
Vienna, they removed Rudolf’s collec- 
tion from Prague. Between 1865 and 
1894 alone, Vienna's palaces gained 312 
pictures, including Cranachs, Bruegels 
and Bassanos. The dispersal has gone 
on until art from Rudolf’s Schatzkam- 
mer now hangs across the world, from 
New York's Metropolitan to Lenin- 
grad’s Hermitage. 

Many times, experts have declared 
that Rudolf H's huge Hradéany palace 
was thoroughly bare. So did Czech Art 
Historian Jaromir Neumann, 40—at 
first. While studying inventories, Neu- 
mann found discrepancies suggesting 
that some old masters might still be ly- 
ing around. And he found them—coat- 
ed with dirt and varnish that has taken 
22 restorers 24 years to scour off. Now 
these 74 noble remnants, mostly from 
Rudolf I's collection, are on view 
again, some of them back in the mar- 
ble-floored stables of Prague’s Hrad- 
Cany (see opposite page). 

“These priceless oils were buried un- 
der layers of ignorance, neglect and an- 
onymity,” explains Neumann. Tintoret- 
to’s Flagellation, with all the master’s 
mannerist mystery of depth, stage light- 
ing and evanescent flesh tones, had been 
attributed to a copyist. Titian’s Toilet 
was supposedly by his son Orazio, al- 
though the supple shoulder line and il- 
lusory intermingling of the young wom- 
an’s ripply tresses with her fluid sleeve 
reveals the artist's lustrous trademark. 

These and the other masterpieces in 
the Hradéany may only be the first of 
many new finds. The Czechoslovakian 
Communist government declared all of 
the country’s 4,200 castles to be state 
property, and almost none have yet had 
their collections examined. Says Neu- 
mann eagerly: “I myself know where 
there are two completely authentic Van 
Dycks. They've simply been hanging 
there all these years with nobody pay- 
ing any attention to them.” Even in a 
people’s republic, some good can still 
come from nobility. 
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MASTERPIECES IN PRAGUE 








Tintoretto’s agellation of Christ” 


Pride of Renaissance man in his new-found knowledge of 
anatomy is displayed in the violent context of torture. set 
ainst a background of rich 





neoclassical architecture 


Veronese’s “St. Catherine & the Angel’ 


This late painting from the Venetian artist's 
high Renaissance career is a lush adventure 
in dramatic posture and sensuous skin tones 








Titian’s “Toilet of a Young Woman” 


Once trimmed down to fit paneling ordered by Em 
press Maria Theresa, this canvas by 
thought 


Titian was long 
copy of a similar canvas in the Louvre 
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OPERA 
Richard und Ludwig 


Most Wagnerian productions are 
mounted either in Cecil B. DeMille ro- 
coco or, in recent years, Bayreuth 
Freudian. Last week, for a change, 
Munich’s National Theater opened a 
new Tristan und Isolde that dispensed 
almost entirely with theatrical effects. 
set the most important scenes in near- 
darkness. Explained Director Rudolf 
Hartmann: “I wanted this to be a Tris- 
tan in which the main interpretation 
was left to the music.” His concern. 
which would have delighted Richard 





RICHARD WAGNER 
Devotion was not welcome—but lavish. 


Wagner, suited the occasion: the 100th 
anniversary of Tristan’s premiére 
in Munich, 

The opera’s first production was al- 
most as heavy with intrigue as Wagner's 
plot. Though the composer grandly pro- 
nounced Tristan “the greatest musical 
drama of all time.” opera houses in 
Dresden, Berlin, Vienna and Munich 
rejected it as “unperformable.” More- 
over, to a public reared on Rossini, 
Bellini, Donizetti and Meyerbeer, most 
of Wagner's works seemed to be joyless 
monstrosities. 

Doting Benefactor. Wagner had other 
troubles, A republican revolutionary, he 
was forced to flee Germany in 1849 and 
was subsequently hounded across Eu- 
rope by a pack of creditors. His deliver- 
ance came in 1864—seven years after 
he had started work on Tristan—when 
Ludwig II was crowned king of Bavaria. 
An effeminate, blue-eyed, ethereally 
handsome lad who was Wagner's most 
ardent admirer, Ludwig, then 18, dis- 


also 
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patched an emissary to track down his 
idol, finally discovered the composer 
holed up in an attic room of a hotel in 
Stuttgart. 

Wagner was presented with the king’s 
priceless signet ring and a promise of a 
lavish premiére of Tristan in Munich. 
In addition, the king promised Wagner 
all the money he needed, a new theater, 
a new music school and a new home. 
Ludwig also bombarded the 51-year-old 
composer with tender letters vowing 
eternal devotion. Wagner, a_ short, 
haggard-faced man, was careful not to 
alienate his doting benefactor, but he 
had other irons in the fire. Immediately 
on his arrival in Munich he asked that 
his close friend, Conductor Hans von 
Biilow, be brought from Berlin to con- 
duct Tristan. While he valued Von 
Billow’s talents, he was even more 
anxious to secure those of Cosima, the 
conductor's wife (and daughter of Com- 
poser Franz Liszt), who had been W ag- 
ner’s secret mistress for a year. 

Art v. Artillery. When, at last, Tristan 
had its debut, the audience unexpectedly 
gave it a thunderous ovation, and Lud- 
wig wrote in his diary: “Wagner, thou 
only one, holy one. How delightful. 
Oh, how complete.” Then, suddenly 
Wagner's affair with Cosima was ex- 
posed. In a jealous rage, Ludwig ban- 
ished the composer from the capital. 

A few months later, war broke out 
between Bavaria and Prussia, and Lud- 
wig’s untrained, ill-equipped army was 
crushed. Had Ludwig spent as much 
money for artillery as he lavished on 
Tristan, it is conceivable that European 
history might have turned out differ- 
ently. As it was, Tristan signaled the 
birth of a new art form that changed 
the course of music. His music dramas. 
substituting daring harmonies and emo- 
tionally charged leitmotifs for set-piece 
arias, marked the end of “poetic” Opera, 
and paved the way for such pioneers 
as Debussy and Schoenberg. 


DANCE 


Back to the Singing Cafés 

Along with the bullfights and the Pra- 
do, Spain’s fabled flamenco dancing is 
something every tourist wants to see. 
What U.S. visitors seldom realize is that 
the “authentic” dances staged in the vast 
majority of Spain’s “singing cafés” or 
tablaos these days are more flimflam 
than flamenco. To meet the demand, 
moaned a flamenco impresario in Ma- 
drid last week, “anybody who can wig- 
gle his feet or snap his fingers has set 
up a tablao—and is cleaning up. The 
result is the complete breakdown of au- 
thentic flamenco. They're all dancing 
the way they think the public wants it, 
and most of the time they don't know 
any more about flamenco than the per- 
son out front.” Then where to find the 
real thing? 

One place is Flushing Meadow, Long 


a 


Island. There, in the Spanish Pavilion at 
the New York World’s Fair, Manuela 
Vargas and her first-rate 16-member 
flamenco troupe hold forth four times 
a day. The raw, unbridled passion of 
their performance tops the fair’s enter- 
tainment bill. Haughty as a peacock, 
La Vargas commands with a scowl that 
would intimidate a bandit. What she 
doesn’t convey with her Goyaesque good 
looks, arching back and rippling feet, 
she says with her long serpentine arms 
and spidery hands. 

Now 27, Seville-born Manuela first 
blossomed on the international scene 
when she won the prestigious Theater 
of Nations Festival Dance Award in 
Paris in 1963. Daughter of a cattle 
salesman, she is an amateur bullfight- 
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MANUELA VARGAS 
Many are not gypsies—or dancers. 


er and a “purebred” Andalusian gitana 
(gypsy), whose ancestors have made 
flamenco a way of life for more than 
three centuries. In today’s Spain, many 
flamenco performers are not even 2yp- 
sies—or dancers either. 

To the horror of its aficionados, fla- 
menco has been crossbred with classical 
ballet and, most recently, rock ‘n’ roll, 
Appalled by this gaudy, twisty hybridi- 
zation, devotees have founded flamen- 
cology centers in an effort to rescue the 
classic art from “philistinism.” 

Most successful of these authentic 
singing cafés is Madrid’s La Zambra 
here the defenders of the cause gath- 
er to watch diminutive Rosita Duran, 
the greatest female flamenco dancer 
since La Argentinita. La Zambra’s suc- 
cess has prompted the opening of a 
smattering of similar fablaos. But there 
are still only some two dozen topflight 
dancers and singers in the country—and 
14 million tourists a year to applaud 
twist flamenco, 
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The Telltale Hearth 


(See Cover) 

In the house on Grindstone Hill, out- 
side Weston, Conn., deep in suburbia, 
the phone rings. It could scarcely have 
chosen a less convenient moment. The 
call catches Charles Hayden in the tub, 
where he has just supplanted his wife: 
they are getting ready, on this late 
spring afternoon, for a drive to New 
York City. His wife, still not quite dry, 
hastily flinging a wrap around her, pads 
barefoot to the phone. 

“Hello.” says Phyllis McGinley Hay- 
den. A pause. “Yes, this is she.” An- 
other pause. “Well, I just got out of the 


“We have only one President,” 
prompts her eavesdropping spouse. 

“—we have only one President.” his 
wife obediently repeats into the re- 
ceiver. “Tl tell you. I'm not very strong. 
I've had this very severe fracture, and 
I'm convalescent Vil have to fly 
down very late...” In the end, a bit 
reluctantly, she accepts the invitation 
to the White House Festival of the Arts. 

“Oh dear, I don’t want to go,” she 
tells her husband after ringing off. “I 
never do that kind of thing!” 

“But this is President Johnson! Your 
President, dear, You voted for him.” 
Seizing the opportunity for husbandly 
mischief, he adds: “It isn’t as if it were 
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PHYLLIS McGINLEY AT HOME 
“| might have done much worse. | might at that.” 


bathtub and I haven't any clothes on 
Oh!" With this exclamation, in 

which delight and dismay mingle, she 
cups her hand over the speaker and 
shouts into the hall: 

“Guess who's calling, dear!” 
“Who?” 
“The White House!” 
“No!” 

She returns to the phone, “You know 
I never do. I have this iron rule. But | 
guess I could break it for the President, 
What time of day is it going to be, Mr. 
Goldman?” Like how early? June 14?” 

Her husband, now out of the tub, 
reminds her; “Remember your hon- 
orary degree at St. John’s on the 13th.” 

“Oh, dear,” says Phyllis McGinley to 
Goldman. “I'm getting an honorary 
degree at St. John’s University on Long 
Island on the 13th. I don’t Know wheth- 
er I could get to Washington on time. 
On the other hand—” 








Fric Goldman, Princeton professor of his 
tory, author and TV moderator, and now a 
special consultant to the President for cultural 
affairs. 
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my favorite President, Warren Gama- 
liel Harding.” 

“Oh, I don’t like to live like this!” 
wails Phyllis McGinley Hayden. “I like 
to live quietly and peacefully!” 

Diversity. Not many suburban house- 
wives get invited to the White House. 
Nor, for that matter, do many poets. 
This week, when Phyllis McGinley, a 
pleasant matron of 60 who could pass 
for 45 and does not try to, a woman 
who just misses being pretty and does 
not care, presents herself at the White 
House, she will find herself on a pro- 
gram that includes only one other poet 
—Mark Van Doren. Asked to recite one 
of her own poems, she chose /n Praise 
of Diversity, originally written for a 
Columbia commencement, which ends: 


Praise what conforms and what is odd, 
Remembering, if the weather worsens 
Along the way, that even God 
1s said to be three separate Persons 
Then upright or upon the knee, 
Praise Him that by His Courtesy, 
For all our prejudice and pains, 
Diverse His Creature still remains 


And just for the occasion, she added 
another six lines: 


Applaud both dream and commonsense 
Born equal; then with all our power, 
Let us, for once, praise Presidents 
Providing Dream its festival heur. 
And while the pot of culture's 
bubblesonme, 
Praise poets, even when they're 
troublesome. 


Depth of Emotion. Such agile verse. 
composed over three decades, has es- 
tablished Phyllis McGinley as one of 
the most widely read and acclaimed 
poets in the U.S.. with a harvest of 
honors that include the Pulitzer Prize, 
Notre Dame’s Laetare Medal and more 
honorary degrees than she can remem- 
ber (it's nine, she thinks). Although 
her métier is light verse, Poet W. H 
Auden sets her high on the Parnas- 
sian hill, “Where do you place work 
like Pope's Rape of the Lock?” he 
asks. “You could equally call it light 
verse or marvelous poetry. There is 
a certain way of writing which one 
calls light, but underneath it can carry 
a great depth of emotion.” The Mc- 
Ginley verse, says  Poet-Anthologist 
Louis Untermeyer, “has something to 
say about what life is like—which is 
all we ask of poetry.” 

Her audience apparently agrees. The 
Love Letters of Phyllis McGinley, first 
published in 1954, has sold 80,000 cop- 
ies in hard cover and paperback. Times 
Three, the 1961 anthology embracing 
her life’s work, has sold 60,000 in hard 
cover alone. From its pages gleams a 
talent that soars felicitously the full 
length of the human scheme, from 
man’s perversity— 


We might as well give up the fiction 
That we can argue any view 

For what in me is pure Conviction 
/y simple Prejudice to vou 


to man’s sorrows— 


Sticks and stones are hard on bones 
Aimed with an anery art, 

Words can sting like anything. 

But silence breaks the heart. 


to mothers and daughters— 


Mothers are hardest to forgive 
Life is the fruit they lone to hand vou 
Ripe ona plate, And while vou live, 
Relentlessly they understand you 


to the poignancy of daughters growing 
up— 


Thirteen’s no age at all. Thirteen is 
nothing 

It is not wit, or powder on the face, 

Or Wednesday matinées, or misses’ 
clothing, 

Or intellect, or grace... 


Thirteen keeps diaries, and tropical fish 

(A month, at most); scorns jumpropes 
in the spring; 

Could not, would fortune grant it, name 
its wish; 

Wants nothing, everything: 

Has secrets from itself, friends it 
despises: 

Admits none to the terrors that it feels; 
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PHYLLIS McGINLEY AT SIX 
And think and think and think. 


Owns half a hundred masks but no 
disguises 
And walks upon its heels. 


Thirteen’s anomalous—not that, not 
this: 

Not folded bud, or wave that laps a 
shore, 

Or moth proverbial from the chrysalis 

Is the one age defeats the metaphor 

Is not a town, like childhood, stronely 
walled 

But easily surrounded; is no city. 

Nor, quitted once, can it he quit 
recalled. 


Not even with pity. 


For this sensitive evocation of ado- 
lescence, which its author considers her 
best verse, Phyllis McGinley’s daughter 
Julie was the model. The McGinley 
muse, albeit a distant traveler, alights 
most often on the ordinary landscapes 
of motherhood and domesticity—the 
only two professions that consistently 
outrank the poet. Since the 1930s, 
Housewife Hayden has been singing the 
substantial pleasures of the hearth, and 
contentedly reminding herself 


How 1 might, in some tall town instead, 
From nine to five be furthering a 
Career, 
Dwelling unfettered in my single flat 
My life my own, likewise my daily 
hread 
When I consider this, it's very clear 
1 might have done much worse. 1 
might at that 


Rising Chorus. The strength of Phyl- 
lis McGinley’s appeal can best be meas- 
ured by the fact that today, almost by 
inadvertence, she finds herself the stur- 
diest exponent of the glory of house- 
witery, standing almost alone against a 
rising chorus of voices summoning 
women away from the hearth. The 
loudest of the new emancipators is Bet- 
ty Friedan, another suburban house- 
wife and mother. Mrs. Friedan main- 
tains in her bestselling broadside, The 
Feminine Mystique, that the college- 
educated woman who seeks fulfillment 
in domesticity will never find it, that 
the clever girl will either go mad in the 
kitchen or go forth from it, to market 
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her brain in all those places where the 
men sell theirs. 

Phyllis McGinley did not ask to get 
into the argument. But since she has 
been praising domesticity all along, in 
both essay and verse, her publisher 
prodded her into assembling her 
thoughts as rebuttal to all those, like 
Betty Friedan. who deprecate the very 
role that Housewife McGinley prefers 
to fill, The result was Sixpence in Her 
Shoe, in which she restates the proposi- 
tion for which her own life has been 
the best evidence: that even today’s 
educated woman can fit happily into 
the framework of the home. Sixpence 
sold slowly at first. But after house- 
wives began to get the message, mainly 
by word of mouth, it climbed to the 
bestseller lists. There it has remained 
for the last 26 weeks. Total sales have 
passed 100,000, and are still rising. 

“I feel so sorry for this younger gen- 
eration,” says its author. “They've got 
this silly guilt. They've been told that 
they're not contributing to the world if 
they relax into their normal ocean of 
domesticity. If you're not a great artist 
or writer, you shouldn't be made to feel 
guilty by having to be somebody be- 
housewife. These girls are in 
school, and they're the queens of the 
world. Then they get married, and they 
have problems, and they say it's net 
fair, Self-pity is the most common but 
the meanest trait there is. Of course, 
as a friend of mine says, if you don't 
pity yourself, who will?” 

Phyllis McGinley makes a compel- 
ling exponent of the housewife’s role 
not just because she presents the case 
so well in prose and verse. She also 
happens to be a woman who set an 
exceptionally high value on the role 
long before she herself attained it, and, 
once enclosed by her own four walls, 
has never stopped marveling at her 
good luck. 

All of Bulwer-Lytton. As the daugh- 
ter and second child of an unsuccessful 
and fiddle-footed land speculator, she 
grew up with no settled home. She was 
born in Ontario, Ore., but her child- 
hood memories begin with Hiff, Colo. 
("It looked like a stage set for High 
Noon”), where the McGinleys settled 
awhile to farm an acreage that her 
father had been unable to sell. 

Chis was not as miserable as it might 
sound. Admits Phyllis: “We were land 
poor—the kind of poor that had ma- 
hogany furniture and solid silver. We 
had books, and I read a great deal. I 
am probably the only person left living 
who has read the entire works of 
Bulwer-Lytton—when I was ten years 
old. We had 35 volumes of them.” 
Phyllis thinks of herself as a cradle 
Catholic, because her father was an 
Irish Catholic from way back, and her 
mother, who was of German descent, 
adopted Catholicism when she married 
her father. 

Phyllis remembers life on the ranch 
with no pleasure. “We were two or 
three miles from the next neighbor, 
and there were no children to play 


sides a 


with. There was nobody in the school 
but my brother and me and an occa- 
sional farmer's child. Often we couldn't 
get a teacher, and Mother would 
teach us.” 

Phyllis’s father died when she was 
twelve, and the widow was forced to 
move again. “We went back to Ogden, 
Utah, to my mother’s home. My aunt 
was a widow, too, so we lived in a sort 
of communal home—we never had a 
home, and to have a real home, after | 
got married, was just marvelous.” 


Giddy Going. At the University of 


Utah, Phyllis McGinley suppressed a 
natural appetite for  scholarship—"I 
knew I was bright, but I also knew 


that in that period and in that environ- 
ment, brainy women were not appre- 
ciated. | made myself over into a giddy 
prom trotter. I wasn’t all that pretty— 
my teeth stuck out—and so I had to 
try harder. I didn’t learn very much at 
Ogden, but I had what I always wanted 
all my life: the society of people, 
friends, beaux.” 

Even so, it was on campus that the 
giddy prom trotter’s brainy side began 
to show. For as far back as she could 
remember, the muse had been coaxing 
her thoughts toward verse, most of it 
not much better than her first quatrain, 
composed at six: 

Sometimes in the evening 
When the sky is blue and pink, 
/ love to lie in the hammock 
And think and think and think. 

“From then on,” says Phyllis Me- 
Ginley, “it never occurred to me that 
I wasn’t going to be a poet.” The con- 
viction spurred her to enter a university 
competition offering cash prizes for the 
best poetry, short stories and essays. 
For two years running, Contestant Me- 
Ginley, submitting pseudonymous com- 





THE HOUSE IN LARCHMONT 
She wanted a bathtub on legs. 
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positions in all three categories, won 
all the honors—and all the money. She 
also began sending poetry to New York 
magazines, and in 1929, after some of 
them were bought, she invaded this 
receptive market in person. 

As a precaution against the possibility 
that her verse might not produce an in- 
stant livelihood, she took a job teach- 
ing English in a junior high school in 
New Rochelle, 17 miles north of New 
York City. She sold a few verses to 
The New Yorker, then got a plaintive 
note from Fiction Editor Katherine 
White: “Dear Miss McGinley: We are 
buying your poem, but why do you sing 
the same sad songs all lady poets sing?” 
Phyllis took the hint, began turning out 
light and amusing verse 


In’ New Rochelle, her principal 





arrangements by his sister. Having met 
Frances Hayden (now Mrs. Merritt 
Riggs of Sherman Oaks, Calif.) in a Ro- 
man Catholic health resort in Denville, 
N.J., where both had gone to recuper- 
ate from the pressures of life in Man- 
hattan, Phyllis McGinley was duly in- 
troduced to Fran's brother Charles, bet- 
ter known as Bill.* An Iowan with 
New England ancestors, Bill Hayden 
worked for the Bell Telephone Co. by 
day and at night played jazz piano in 
his own musical combo, which  stag- 
gered under the title of Benny Bene- 
dict’s Bouncing Blue Boys and His Five 
Celestial Harmony Rhythm Kings. Bill 
was good. Oscar Levant once told him: 
“I'd give my right hand to be able to do 
what you do with your left.” 

But Phyllis McGinley reacted warily. 





BILL & PHYLLIS AT GRINDSTONE HILL 
Benny Benedict seemed a little too foot-loose. 


showed something less than approval of 
the new schoolmarm’s extracurricular 
pursuit. One day he summoned her to 
the office, brandished a copy of The 
New Yorker with a McGinley poem in 
it, and confided the hope that this moon- 
lighting would not interfere with her 
classroom commitments. At the end of 
the year, the schoolteacher decided not 
to let classroom commitments hobble 
her muse. She resigned. 

Unexpected Banns. The poet in Phyl- 
lis McGinley marked time for cautious 
years, however, before zeroing in on her 
life’s theme. Measured against the high 
standards she had set as a little girl, 
New York in the Depression 1930s was 
not the ideal place to find either a hus 
band or a home. Nothing saddened her 
more than the distress auctions at which 
handsome silver services, those symbols 
of gracious family living, were knocked 
down for the value of the metal. She 
wanted to be married, “but the men I 
met were either divorced or they drank 
or they didn’t have money, It wasn't so 
easy to find the right man.” 

The right man happened along in 
1934, after some valuable matchmaking 
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To her, Bill Hayden's alter ego as Benny 
Benedict suggested a man who fancied 
the foot-loose and unfettered life. When 
he tried to impress her with his jazz 
piano playing she asked him if he knew 
any Bach. “I thought somehow he 
wouldn't stay at home. It was all in- 
vented on my part. Then, without tell- 
ing me, he called on the pastor at St. 
Joseph's and arranged to have the banns 
read. When | went to church on Sun- 
day and heard them, I almost swooned 
in the aisle. It was the only really brash, 
rash, adventurous thing Bill Hayden ever 
did.” She was married in St. Joseph's 
in 1936. She was 31. 

Prenatal Euphoria. She responded to 
domesticity as if it were poetry—which, 
for her, it was. She loved and Iyricized 
over everything about it. “Julie was 
born in 1939, and I have never felt so 
divine in my life as the time before she 
was born. I was so full of euphoria, | 
was practically immune to all human 
illnesses!" A’ second daughter, Patsy, 
came along two years later. Even before 


The name just got 
and stuck 


For no particular reason 
attached to him in his youth 


these two events, the Haydens had gone 
house hunting in suburbia—where Phyl- 
lis knew just what she wanted. “Don’t 
you have a house with a bathtub on 
legs?” she demanded of real estate 
agents. This requirement was met in 
Larchmont, a bit of suburbia 19 miles 
north of Manhattan: “I just lost’ my 
mind over this adorable town full of 
old Victorian houses!” 

In one of them the Haydens took up 
residence, and there the poet and the 
housewife irrevocably merged. “I was 
very surprised when I first met her.” says 
Jean Kerr. the author and playwright, 
and one of the Haydens’ Larchmont neigh 
bors. “I expected her to be someone with 
a cigarette in a long holder, terribly 
soignee, terribly brittke. Even now some- 
times, [ll read something she’s done 
and I'll think, “She couldn't have writ 
ten that—she’s just a housewife.” ~ 

Domesticating the Muse. Phyllis Mc- 
Ginley’s amber eyes fell with approval 
on everything about her, and the muse 
set the scenes to verse: the view from 
her suburban window, little boys racing 
madly by on bicycles, Memorial Day 
parades, the simple comforts of a warm 
bath and a soft bed, a husband's casual 
words of praise after dinner. 

Until Phyllis McGinley, no poet had 
ever successfully domesticated the muse, 
or, for that matter, had even tried to 
Her singular achievement is that she has 
brought off the match without undue 
strain on either partner. The Hayden 
household in Larchmont rang to the 
rhythms of recited poetry. “We used to 
sit around the fire while she read it to 
us.” Daughter Julie recalls, “It was most- 
ly ballads—and Yeats and Chesterton 
too, She chose dramatic stuff because 
she believes that poetry should appeal 
to the emotions. Mother and Patsy would 
always cry at the sad parts. She'd also 
discuss what she was writing at dinner, 
and she'd recite it, and she'd cry if it 
was good,” 

The girls also submitted, amiably 
enough, to an exercise of maternity that 
was rather on the strenuous side. “Moth- 
er is a bottomless pit.” says Patsy, now 
Mrs. Richard Blake, wife of a lawyer 
practicing in Los Angeles. “She will kill 
you with love. As I was growing up, | 
didn't want to be understood. My big- 
gest problem was knowing when and 
how to confide in Mother.” 

“Never Laughed At." Neither girl 
appears to have suffered either from the 
emotion-charged recitations or the ma- 
ternal embrace. “We were never talked 
down to as children, and we were never 
laughed at.” says Patsy, who graduated 
cum laude trom Wellesley. “We grew 
up with dignity.” Julie, who. sailed 
through Radcliffe with equivalent scholas- 
tic honors, has since written her 
declaration of independence. 

“Mother finds it hard to understand 
the educated woman and her ambitions 
because her own education was so 
lousy,” Julie, now pursuing a ca- 
reer in journalism on the staff of Family 
Circle magazine. “She doesn't know what 
it is like for a young woman when 


own 


Says 
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iz JUNE IN THE SUBURBS BLUES FOR A MELODEON 
Not with a whimper but a roar A castor’s loose on the buttoned chair— : 
; Of birth and bloom this month commences. The one upholstered in shabby coral. 
4 The wren’s a gossip at her door, I never noticed, before, that tear 


In the dining-room paper. 


Roses explode along the fences, 


By day the chattering mowers cope When did the rocker cease to rock, 3 


With grass decreed a final winner. 
Darkness delays. The skipping rope 
Twirls in the driveway after dinner. 


Through lupine-lighted borders now 
For winter bones Dalmatians forage. 
Costly, the spray on apple bough. 

The canvas chair comes out of storage; 


And rose-red golfers dream of par, 

And class-bound children loathe their labors, 
While pilgrims, touring gardens, are 

Cold to petunias of their neighbors. 


Now from damp loafers nightly spills 

The sand. Brides lodge their lists with Plummer. 
And cooks devise on charcoal grills 

The first burnt offerings of summer. 


The fringe sag down on the corner sofa? 
All of a sudden the Meissen clock 

Has a cherub missing. 
All of a sudden the plaster chips, 

The carpet frays by the morning windows; 
Careless, a rod from the curtain slips, 

And the gilt is tarnished. 


This is the house that I knew by heart. 
Everything here seemed sound, immortal. 
When did this delicate ruin start? 
How did the moth come? 


Naked by daylight, the paint is airing 

Its rags and tatters, There's dust on the mantel. 
And who is that gray-haired stranger staring 

Out of my mirror? 





A GARLAND OF PRECEPTS 
Though a seeker since my birth, 
Here is all I've learned on earth, 
This the gist of what I know: 
Give advice and buy a foe. 
Random truths are all | find 
Stuck like burs about my mind. 
Salve a blister. Burn a letter. 

Do not wash a cashmere sweater. 
Tell a tale but seldom twice. 
Give a stone before advice. 


———— - 


er ee eee nal 


Pressed for rules and verities, 

All L recollect are these: 

Feed a cold to starve a fever, 

Argue with no true believer. 
Think-too-long is never-act, 

Scratch a myth and find a fact, 
Stitch in time saves twenty stitches, 
Give the rich, to please them, riches. 
Give to love your hearth and hall. 
But do not give advice at all. 


| 


THE VELVET HAND 


I call that parent rash and wild 
Who'd reason with a six-year child, 
Believing little twigs are bent 

By calm, considered argument. 


In bandying words with progeny, 
There’s no percentage I can see, 

And people who, imprudent, do so, 

Will wonder how their troubles grew so. 


Now underneath this tranquil roof 
Where sounder theories have their proof. 
Our life is sweet, our infants happy. 

In quietude dwell Mammy and Pappy. 


We've sworn a stern, parental vow 
That argument we won't allow. 
Brooking no juvenile excess here, 
We say a simple No or Yes, here, 


And then, when childish wails begin 
We don’t debate. 
We just give in. 
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THE THUNDERER 


God's angry man, His crotchety scholar, 


Was Saint Jerome, 

The great name-caller. 
Who cared not a dime 
For the laws of libel 
And in his spare time 
Translated the Bible. 
Quick to disparage 

All joys but learning, 
Jerome thought marriage 
Better than burning; 

But didn’t like woman's 
Painted cheeks; 

Didn't like Romans, 
Didn't like Greeks, 
Hated Pagans 

For their Pagan ways. 
Yet doted on Cicero all his days. 


A born reformer. cross and gifted, 
He scolded mankind 

Sterner than Swift did; 
Worked to save 

The world from the heathen: 
Fled to a cave 

For peace to breathe in, 
Promptly wherewith 

For miles around 

He filled the air with 

Fury and sound, 

In a mighty prose 

For almighty ends, 

He thrust at his foes. 
Quarreled with his friends, 
And served his Master, 
Though with complaint. 

He wasn't a plaster 

Sort of saint. 


But he swelled men’s minds 
With a Christian leaven. 

It takes all kinds 

To make a Heaven. 


SQUEEZE PLAY 


Jackson Pollock had a quaint 

Way of saying to his sibyl, 

“Shall I dribble? 

Should I paint?” 

And with never an instant’s quibble, 
Sibyl always answered, 

“Dribble.” 


THE LANDSCAPE OF LOVE 


Do not believe them. Do not believe what strangers 
Or casual tourists, moored a night and day 

In some snug, sunny, April-sheltering bay 

(Along the coast and guarded from great dangers) 
Tattle to friends when ignorant they return. 

Love is no lotus-island endlessly 

Washed by a summer ocean, no Capri; 

But a huge landscape, perilous and stern— 


More poplared than the nations to the north, 

More bird-beguiled, stream-haunted, But the ground 
Shakes underfoot. Incessant thunders sound, 

Winds shake the trees, and tides run back and forth 
And tempests winter there, and flood and frost 

In which too many a voyager is lost. 


BALLADE OF LOST OBJECTS 


Where are the ribbons | tie my hair with? 
Where is my lipstick? Where are my hose— 
The sheer ones hoarded these weeks to wear with 
Frocks the closets do not disclose? 
Perfumes, petticoats, sports chapeaux, 
The blouse Parisian, the earring Spanish— 
Everything suddenly ups and goes. 
And where in the world did the children vanish? 


This is the house I used to share with 
Girls in pinafores, shier than does. 
I can recall how they climbed my stair with 
Gales of giggles, on their toptoes. 
Last seen wearing both braids and bows 
(But looking rather Raggedy-Annish), 
When they departed nobody knows— 
Where in the world did the children vanish? 


Two tall strangers, now I must bear with, 
Decked in my personal furbelows, 

Raiding the larder, rending the air with 
Gossip and terrible radios, 

Neither my friends nor quite my foes, 
Alien, beautiful, stern, and clannish, 

Here they dwell, while the wonder grows: 
Where in the world did the children vanish? 


Prince. | warn you, under the rose, 
Time is the thief you cannot banish. 
These are my daughters, I suppose. 
But where in the world did the children vanish? 


All poem copyright by The New Yorker Magasine, Ine. and the Viking Press. 
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you've gone to Radcliffe. It is hard to set- 
tle for two babies and a husband who 
comes home at six—and none of my 
friends have.” 

Exclamation Points. To a less high- 
ly motivated householder, the Hayden 
style of domesticity might seem a bit 
too emphatic to be real. A fair share 
of the emphasis comes from Bill Hay- 
den, who is just as domestically in- 
clined as his wife and enthusiastically 
endorses her own relish for the role: 
“IT don’t think of her as a writer, I think 
of her as my wife and the mother of 
my children.” 

He does much of the shopping, tends 
the garden, cleans the swimming pool, 
thoughtfully leaves the family Buick out 





DAUGHTER JULIE AT WORK 
Mother would cry at the sad parts. 


all night because another domestic cou- 
ple, two robins, have set up nesters’ 
rights in the garage. Like his wife, he 
frequently speaks in exclamation points. 
“I've got some lovely lamb chops here!” 
he shouts, coming in from a shopping 
trip. “One whole side of a baby lamb!” 
Two years ago, at 60, he retired from 
his position as public relations analyst 
at Bell Telephone, five years before 
compulsory retirement age. “Well, real- 
ly,” he said in explanation, “there were 
70,000 people at the telephone compa- 
ny, and there was only one Phyllis Me- 
Ginley, I felt I should nurture and do 
everything I could to help this 
performer function.” 

If that seems to cast Bill Hayden in a 
secondary or supporting role, his friends 
and his wife know better. Says Jean 
Kerr: “He caters to Phyllis all the time, 
but he makes the decisions. He is the 
manager, If she gets into an argument 
with Bill, she just makes the natural as- 
sumption that he’s right.” Except in 
the realm of national politics perhaps. 
where the Hayden compatibility has not 
been deranged by the fact that Phyllis 
McGinley is a lifelong Democrat and 
Bill a lifelong Republican, 


great 
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Engineering a Dinner. Moreover, 
Phyllis McGinley brings to her own 
domestic performance an energy, con- 
fidence and zeal that eliminates all need 
for a man in an apron. The housewife 
dominates the poet—and the house. “I 
always do my writing in the little strings 
of time I have. I wrote when I had 
time, and that’s all there is to it. | can 
remember cooking dinner, and I'd be 
stirring the stew, and I'd be working on 
some rhyme. You can’t cook a great 
dinner that way, but you can scrub a 
floor or make a bed. I did what I could 
when I could, but L put my children 
and family first.” 

It is not by chance that the dining- 
room table seats ten; to Phyllis, ten is 
exactly the right number for a sitdown 
party, which she plots with an engineer's 
care: “The house has to be pretty and 
full of flowers, and for a short time 
everything must seem to be under a 
glass bell. I always have place cards 
and figure out who should sit next to 
whom. I go into such a state of shock 
that by the time dinner is ready I've 
forgotten.” Even when there are no 
guests to plan for, she plans anyway, 
laying down explicit instructions for the 
household cook: “The one boast I have 
is that Bill has never in his whole mar- 
ried life, even when I was sick, had to 
have a delicatessen dinner.’ 

Assorted = accidents—or —_ accident 
proneness, anyway—have beset her life. 
Her right arm has been in a sling since 
April, when she broke her shoulder in a 
fall from a hotel bed (she was reaching 
for the Venetian blind and misjudged 
the distance). The mishap added injury 
to injury: years ago she dislocated her 
spine in a tumble on her own kitchen 
floor—freshly waxed, of course. It still 
gives her trouble. It also gave her some- 
thing in common with a U.S. Senator 
named John F. Kennedy, whom she met 
on a Visit to Washington in 1955. Both 
were delighted to find a fellow sufferer. 
“We got off in a corner,” she remem- 
bers, “and felt each other's corsets.” 

"My Lifeline." This same forthright, 
down-to-earth assurance colors — her 
opinions and her activities in all spheres. 
Her views tend to be firm, and firmly 
pronounced: 
> “I've always said that writers make 
the best wives. They're romantic, un- 
derstanding, and have to stay home.” 
> “Bill and I have a maxim that if you 
see a marvelous buy, something you're 
going to adore for the rest of your life, 
even if you can’t afford it, buy it.” 
> “It would never occur to us to go to 
bed without reading for an hour. When 
I'm reading a book, I can’t put it down 
until I finish it. When Bill has a good 
book, he can't bear to finish it, so he 
reads several books at once.” 
> “The phone is my lifeline! It has lit- 
erally saved me hours of every day! 
I don’t think I could have been so pro- 
lific as I have been without the tele- 
phone. | got so I'd even call up to buy 
my clothes. I don't have time to go 
shopping. The whole 26 years I lived in 


Larchmont I went to the same butcher, 
and I got the best meat—but I don’t 
think I went in once a year. I ordered 
by telephone.” 
> “I am efficient in many areas. I nev- 
er stand when I can sit, I never sit 
when I can lie down.” 
> “I'm sure there are many gifted wom- 
en who could write, but don’t have the 
discipline. You have to make yourself do 
things that are cruelly difficult. The only 
difference between a man and a woman 
is that a woman puts her family first, 
but the actual discipline is a cruel thing.” 
A Sickness? It was scarcely surprising 
that The Feminine Mystique, which at- 
tacked the whole structure of Phyllis 
McGinley’s convictions, provoked the 
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DAUGHTER PATSY & HUSBAND 
When and how fo confide in Mother. 


contented housewife of Grindstone Hill 
into a spirited response. Betty Friedan’s 
book classified the housewife state as 
nothing short of “dangerous.” “It is not 
an eXaggeration to call the stagnating 
state of millions of American house- 
wives a sickness,” she wrote. “The prob- 
lem—which is simply the fact that 
American women are kept from grow- 
ing to their full human capacities—is 
taking a far greater toll on the physical 
and mental health of our country than 
any known disease.” 

There is nothing really new about the 
Friedan argument except its language. 
Her book, in fact, is merely one more 
pronunciamento of the 20th century 
feminist movement. It owes a consider- 
able debt to that formidable French 
non-housekeeper, Simone de Beauvoir, 
who in The Second Sex insisted that 
any woman who submits to housework 
betrays “a kind of madness bordering 
on perversion.” 

Old or new, the Friedan challenge 
was irresistible to Phyllis McGinley. 
“I rise to defend the quite possible 
She,” she had written many years ago 
—meaning by that the woman with 
absolute freedom of choice to find her 
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destiny, not just by the rigid and some- 
what outmoded rules of the feminists 
but in the world of today. 

That world, to her, has always in- 
cluded the home. Phyllis McGinley sings 
its praises as the best and possibly the 
richest part of the feminine equation, 
but by no means all of it. Her argu- 
ments, unlike those of the opposition. 
are undeniably modern. She is no dis- 
ciple of the Teutonic school of Kinder, 
Kiiche, Kirche. And although she be- 
lieves strongly in her religion, she does 
not place the domestic role on the 
pedestal of religious duty 

Phyllis McGinley’s message to the 
housewife is that despite emancipation, 
despite the vote, despite jet travel and 
contraceptives and sleeping pills and a 
steadily rising census of  college- 
educated women, there are still ample 
rewards and nourishment to be found in 
woman's noblest and most venerable 
role as keeper of the home. 

“A liberal arts education,” she writes 
in Sixpence, “is a true and precious 
stone which can glow just as whole- 
somely on a kitchen table as when it is 
put on exhibition in a jeweler’s win- 
dow or bartered for bread and butter. 
To what barbarian plane are we de- 
scending when we demand that it serve 
only the economy?” The educated 
housewife “will be able to judge a news- 
paper item more sensibly, understand a 
politician's speech more sagely, talk 
over her husband's business problems 
more helpfully, and entertain her chil- 
dren more amusingly if her brain is 
tuned and humming with knowledge. 

“Of course, women have a right to 
work if they can do so without stinting 
the family. I have nothing at all against 
housewives who use their education and 


their brains outside the home. I have. 
from time to time, used mine. By and 
large, though, the world runs better 


when men and women keep to thei 
own spheres.” But more important, “we 
who belong to the profession of house- 
wife hold the fate of the world in our 
hands. It is our influence which will 
determine the culture of coming gener 
ations. We are the people who chiefly 
listen to the music, buy the books, 
attend the theater, prowl the art gal- 
leries, collect for the charities, brood 
over the schools, converse with the 
children. Our minds need to be rich and 
flexible for those duties.” 

Betty Friedan & Co. discount such 
talk because, they say, it comes from a 
woman who is not just a housewife but 
a poet, and who _ herself 
housewifery by employing fulltime 
help. This attitude is slightly tinged 
with envy. Phyllis McGinley has man- 
aged, with stunning success, the very 
sort of life they advocate—and, what's 
more, like the Phi Beta Kappa effort- 
lessly producing scholarship, she has 
made it look easy. From this house- 
wife’s mind, in between unstinted do- 
mestic chores, have come nine volumes 
of excellent verse, two books of essays 
and 15 children’s books, half of them 


discounts 








HOUSEWIFE McGINLEY IN HER KITCHEN 
Undeniably modern. 


classics. “For all you could tell from 
her schedule,” says Jean Kerr, “every- 
thing she wrote she did in ten minutes.” 

Good Structure. Certainly no one 
role, not even suburban domesticity, 
is big enough to confine Phyllis Mc- 
Ginley’s awesome capacity for self- 
expression. “She has a good ego struc- 
ture.” says Nina Jones, a friend from 
the Larchmont days (and now Happy 
Rockefeller’s press secretary). “Phyllis 
is good and she knows it.” 

Indeed Phyllis does. And in discuss- 
ing the skill that has possessed and 
apostrophized her life, she can speak 
with objective authority and candor, as 


if the poet were not even there. “Re- 
reading my poetry the other night,” 
she says miatter-of-factly, “I was 


amazed at the high level of my com- 
petence. I know every technical trick. 
But I don't quite reach the plateau of 
the great poet. Eliot, Auden, Yeats— 
there are poets whose genius is so great 
I could weep over them. 

“I have one facet of genius, and only 
one. | have an infinite capacity for 
taking pains, My passion is for lucidity 
I don’t mean simple-mindedness. If peo- 
ple can’t understand it, why write it? 
Swift read his stuff to the stable boys. 

“I do think | have been a_ useful 
person. At a time when poetry has be- 
come the property of the universities 
and not the common people, I have a 
vast number of people who have be- 
come my readers. | have kept the door 
open and perhaps led them into greater 
poetry. 

Returning to the role of all women, 
she adds: “I realize 1 have been ful- 
filled, and I don’t want my readers to 
think that I'm saying you can all be 
poets. All I'm saying is that if you 
really like being a wife and mother, if 
that’s your basic drive, don’t be upset 
by characters who say you have to get 
out and do something. Because I think 
you hold the future in your hand.” 
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THE ECONOMY 
Where the Mood Means So Much 


There is no reason for serious con- 
cern about the basic soundness of the 
U.S. economy. The biggest complaint 
that businessmen have is that in some 
cases, as Henry Ford II put it, “business 
is merely terrific instead of phenom- 
enal.” Yet last week the U.S. was swept 
by a sense of uneasiness that seemed to 
have no basis other than the fear that 
good times cannot last forever. 

The chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, who two weeks ago shook 
the business community by comparing 
1965 with 1929, persisted in sounding 





tin Jr: “IL have businesses to worry 
about in good times and bad times. If 
I weren't worried, | wouldn't be in 
business.” Lyndon Johnson tried to ease 
the unease that Martin had aggravated, 
took pains to reassure the nation that 
“there is no reason for gloom or doom.” 
Thousands of anxious investors sold 
their shares, sending the stock market 
into its sharpest drop since President 
Kennedy's assassination. 

For the U.S. economy, in which 
mood is often as important as statistics, 
the danger was that last weck’s nagging 
apprehension, if allowed to. spread, 
could erode an intangible but vital eco- 
nomic asset: business confidence. “We 
are concerned,” said Treasury Secre- 
tary Henry Fowler, “with the confi- 
dence of people, people in business, 
people as consumers, people as em- 
ployees in the future.” 

"The Martin Market.’ Wall Street 
has been nervous ever since the Dow- 
Jones industrial average reached an 
alltime high of 939.62 a month ago. 
Many professionals fretted that the 
market had climbed too high too fast 
(it jumped more than 400 points in less 
than three years), and were concerned 
about the possibility that the U.S. econ- 
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omy was heading for a slowdown in 
the months ahead. Some experts began 
to look far afield for excuses for a fall 
they felt was coming. They were both- 
ered about prospects of a hotter war in 
Viet Nam, about possible currency de- 
valuation in Britain, about current re- 
cessions in France and Japan. Then 
along came Bill Martin with his “1920s” 
speech—and that did it. The market's 
plunge since then has cost stocks a 
paper loss of $20 billion. On the Street 
last week they were calling it “the Mar- 
tin Market.” 

European 
Martin the 


consider 
economic 


bankers, who 
most prescient 


seer in the U.S., opened the week with 


JOHNSON MEETING WITH ECONOMIC AIDES ® 
To ease the unease: “No reason for gloom or doom.” 


bothered, Said William McChesney Mar- 


a burst of sell orders. Small investors 
at first did little selling, but nobody did 
much buying, either. The pension funds, 
mutual funds and insurance companies 
—which account for about one-third of 
all trading—conspicuously sat on their 
millions and waited for stocks to fall 
still lower in hopes of scooping up bar- 
gains. At midweek individual investors 


began to unload; larger numbers of 
100-share and 200-share transactions 
danced across the illuminated ticker 


tape in the stock exchange. 

A mysterious rumor that President 
Johnson had suffered a heart attack or 
stroke got started on the West Coast, 
quickly spread through many of the 
nation’s brokerage houses and pushed 
stocks down still further. The next day, 
after the White House had squelched 
the rumor, news of the President's bull- 
ish pronouncements about the economy 
was greeted with cheers by traders on 
the floor of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and a mild rally got under way 
The Dow-Jones industrial average rose 
five points in the final trading session, 


From left: Arthur Okun, member of the 
Council of Economic Advisers; Schultze: 
Ackley; Johnson; Fowler: Martin: Treasury 
Under Secretary Frederick Deming 


but closed at a disappointing 881.70— 
off 19 points for the week. 

High & Tight. President Johnson, 
who dotes on harmony and optimism, 
strove to restore both with soothing 
words. The occasion he picked was his 
regular monthly meeting with his first 
team of economic policymakers—which 
was put off one day so that Bill Martin 
could receive an honorary degree from 
New York University. At the meeting 
was the President's “quadriad.” as 
Washington now calls Martin, Treasury 
Secretary Fowler, Chief Presidential 
Economist Gardner Ackley and Budget 
Director Charles Schultze. Inside his 
Cabinet Room, Johnson refrained from 








criticizing Martin personally, Emerging 
from the 12-hour meeting, the Pres- 
ident recited a cheery list of economic 
indicators, said that all of the omens 
point to “solid but moderate gains in 
production and incomes.” And he add- 
ed: “There are no crosscurrents, divi- 
sions or conflicts in the Government.” 

Martin nodded manfully, smiled 
tightly and said that he felt like an ad- 
vocate of traffic safety who is accused 
of causing all the auto accidents. He 
declined to retract a single word of his 
speech, even though associates said that 
he had been startled by the reaction t» 
it. And he scarcely concealed the fact 
that the split between him and the 
President is widening. After Johnson 
left the conference, Martin told news- 
men: “I don't think any of us agree 
with every shade or emphasis in what 
the President said. I don't think he 
would want us to.” 

Martin’s perennial foe. House Bank- 
ing Committee Chairman Wright Pat- 
man, called on him to resign so that 
the President could appoint someone 
who does agree. Said Patman: “The cogs 
in his head click one way: tight, tight, 
tight money, high, high. high interest 
rates,” The Administration, while pub- 
licly quiet, relied on some of its big 
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guns among private economists to fire 
back at Martin. In this week’s issue of 
the New Republic, Yale’s James Tobin, 
a member of President Kennedy's Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, faulted Mar- 
tin for “telling history upside down.” In 
the London Financial Times, M.I.T.’s 
Paul Samuelson derided Martin's speech 
as “the periodic prattling of central 
bankers.” Said Samuelson, 50: “Mr. 
Martin, at age 58, periodically reverts 
to the views and practices that he cul- 
tivated so assiduously—and so disas- 
trously from the standpoint of growth 
rates and the well-being of the Ameri- 
can economy—back in 1953-60.” Later 





Samuelson added that Martin had 
“cried wolf without describing the 
wolf.” 


Rising Sights. Despite the arguments 
and alarums, nobody disputed that the 
1965 economy is behaving at least as 
well as the President's economists had 
predicted last December. The Com- 
merce Department last week reported 
that retail sales, which sagged in March 
and April, rose 2% in May. Sales should 
be helped further by the excise-tax cuts 
of $1.75 billion next month and an- 
other $1.75 billion in January, which 
will partly offset next year’s boost in 
social security taxes. 

Last week Treasury Secretary Fow- 
ler forecast that 1965's gross national 
product may well rise higher than the 
$660 billion figure that Washington 
generally expects, and that growth and 
prosperity will continue “as far ahead 
as one can see.” The outlook, of course, 
could change quickly if a strike shuts 
down the steel industry after the current 
labor truce lapses on Aug. 31, or if 
Wall Street’s plunge frightens business- 
men into sharply pulling back their ex- 
pansion plans. The Commerce Depart- 
ment lists the stock market as a “leading 
indicator,” and indeed, market drops in 
1956 and 1960 presaged recessions by 
several months. But the severe, 200- 
point crash of 1962 scarcely slowed the 
current, long-lived expansion, and most 
economists believe that business is still 
too strong to be damaged by last weck’s 
dip—provided that the market does not 
fall much further. * 

Knack for Survival. The economy has 
no serious excesses or imbalances, and 
its signs of softness are minimal. Pro- 
duction in the supremely important auto 
industry recently has slowed from a 
strike-induced annual rate of 10,200,- 
000 cars to a more sustainable 8,800,- 
000, but continues to run 16% ahead 
of last June’s record high. Chief Presi- 
dential Economist Ackley anticipates 
that both auto and steel output will dip 
a bit after midyear, and that unemploy- 
ment will edge up from 4.6% to 5% 
of the labor force. Many economists, in 
and out of Government, expect that 
other sectors of the economy will rise 
and take up the slack. They look gen- 
erally for increases in state and local 
government spending, business capital 
investment and consumer spending. 

The 52-month-old expansion has 
shown an uncanny knack for survival. 
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It has brushed off such shocks as Ken- 
nedy’s attack on the steel industry, the 
Cuban missile crisis, and the war in 
Southeast Asia. Both in 1962 and 1963, 
industrial production flattened out for 
several months, but quickly resumed its 
climb. The economy's strength has been 
that whenever one sector of business 
flagged, several others picked up mo- 
mentum. If the 1965 economy contin- 
ues to act with such interior logic, then 
the basically emotional worries that 
have hit Wall Street will prove to be un- 
founded and, eventually, go unheeded. 


The American Way of Debt 


The average American family is now 
$4,700 in debt—an amount equal to 
60% of its annual income after taxes. 
Americans plunged much more deeply 
into debt during April, the latest re- 
corded month, when consumer install- 
ment credit grew by $744 million, an 
alltime monthly high. Such records dis- 
comfort many economic experts—no- 
tably including William McChesney 
Martin Jr.—who fear that the credit 
society may eventually lead to the kind 
of overbuilding, overbuying and over- 
pricing that could bring on a recession. 

While there is a great deal of talk 
about the national debt, it is a fact that 
the Federal Government is more pru- 
dent than the citizens: since 1945, the 
federal debt has gone up 42% and pri- 
vate debt has gone up more than 500% 
Personal debts continue to swell about 
10% annually, and nobody expects that 
the economy can continue indefinitely 
to support such gains. The personal 
total now tops $264 billion, of which 
70% is accounted for by mortgages. 
The rest of it is mostly short-term and 
medium-term installment credit. 





Personal & Business. The fastest- 
expanding area is auto credit, now at 
$25.4 billion. Ten years ago, the typical 
car buyer made a down payment of 
30% and carried the balance over 28 
months; today he puts down only 25% 
and finances the car over 324 months. 
Personal loans, like the kind Lyndon 
Johnson took out to help pay his in- 
come taxes, have also risen sharply, to 
$16.5 billion. Revolving credit in de- 
partment stores, now $2.5 billion, has 
doubled since 1961. Credit cards still 
account for only $633 million, but are 
climbing by 20% a year. 

Business borrowing is expanding even 
faster than consumer credit. New short- 
term bank loans to business rose from 
$3.5 billion in 1960 to $10.3 billion in 
1964. Long-term corporate bond issues, 
which usually increase by $5. billion 
a year, will advance an estimated $8 
billion in 1965. One of the newer and 
riskier forms of business finance is 
“trade credit’—credits extended by 
companies directly to their customers, 
without bank financing. The total of 
such credit outstanding now tops $100 
billion, is expected to rise by $6.8 bil- 
lion this year. 

Good Risks. Is credit being stretched 
too far? The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation’s delinquency figures have been 
gradually edging up, and mortgage fore- 
closures have doubled in the past four 
years (to 108,620 in 1964). Americans 
now typically spend 14.3% of their 
income to pay off their debts. While 
nobody knows for sure if that is too 
much of a strain, most lenders argue 
that the nation’s rising levels of sav- 
ings, income and sophistication prevent 
it from getting in too deeply. In addi- 
tion, the major cause of the debt rise 
is that more people are buying houses— 
instead of merely paying rent—and 
thereby adding to their assets. 

Americans have historically proved 
to be excellent credit risks, paying off 
almost all of their debts even during 
the Depression. In the event of an 
economic downturn, the danger is not 
so much that people will default on 
their payments as that they will reduce 
their borrowing and thus buy less. 


PUBLISHING 
Selling by the Book 


When businessmen talk about exam- 
ining their books these days, they may 
not be referring to debit and credit 
ledgers. Among U.S. companies, books 
have become so popular as sales tools 
that last year this category outstripped 
all other come-on devices except toys. 
More than 150 U.S. corporations—in- 
cluding Chrysler, Black & Decker, Wey- 
erhaeuser, Phillips Petroleum, Carna- 
tion and G.E.’s Hotpoint Division—use 
books in sales campaigns. Last week 
the Aluminum Co. of America launched 
one of the biggest book campaigns yet. 
For 50¢ and an Alcoa coupon, it will 
send out a 310-page paperback called 
Mealtime Magic Cookbook, which con- 
tains hundreds of recipes for indoor and 
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The little jet for little cities. 


In 1958, a jet airliner flew from New 
York to Miami and introduced travel 
at almost the speed of sound—for 
cities the size of New York and Miami. 

It took until 1965 for the same 
thing to happen between White 
Plains, N.Y., and Utica, N.Y. Big 
jets (and big jets were the only jets) 
could not afford short hops. For 6 
years, White Plains and Utica had to 
travel in the past. 

Now a little jet has arrived just to 
fill this void. The BAC One-Eleven. 


550 mph with 
Rolls-Royce fan-jets. 


The One-Eleven carries 60 to 80 pas- 
sengers and is powered by two Rolls- 
Royce Spey engines. Over half the 
turbine engines in airliners today 
were built by Rolls-Royce. (Rolls- 
Royce has built aircraft engines since 
1914, including the engines in the 
immortal Spitfire. ) 

Rolls-Royce tests the One-Eleven’s 
engines at simulated altitudes up to 
70,000 feet—almost 3 times the One- 
Eleven’s normal cruising altitude. 
But their efficiency is best proved by 
fuel consumption: the lowest for any 
jet in airline use, and almost the same 
as the Viscount, though flying 200 
mph faster. 


“No ear-popping,” passengers say. 
“The air conditioning works 
even on the ground.” 


In Kuwait, a cabin temperature of 
68° was kept for 6 hours while it was 
113° outside. (The One-Eleven has 
its own auxiliary power supply on 
the ground.) For fast climb and de- 
scent—an average One-Eleven flight 
lasts under 40 minutes—new pressur- 
ization control virtually ends ear- 
popping. 736 Ibs. of insulation make 
the cabin unusually quiet, and each 
seat row has 2 windows instead of 
one. (And hip-room is an inch wider 
than in big jets. ) 


“Takes off like a fighter,” 
say pilots. 


The Rolls-Royce engines in the One- 
Eleven will also be used in the British 
version of the F4H Phantom. From 
idle, they reach maximum power in 


5 seconds. And from a 125 kts. ap- 
proach, they reach full power in 2 
seconds. Large Fowler flaps give a 
low approach speed for easy maneu- 
verability—the One-Eleven can land 
at the same speed as a Viscount. 


Cushions turbulent air. 


“Low gust response” of the wings 
makes the One-Eleven practically in- 
different to rough air. The ride is very 
smooth near the ground, ideal for 
commuter routes over any terrain. 
The Rolls-Royce fan-jets easily take 
off from small, 4500-foot runways 
and economy makes short jet hops 
practical for the first time. (Yet the 
One-Eleven’s 1500-mile range is 
enough to fly from Albany to Miami.) 


One-piece “sculptured” 
construction (like a statue). 


Most airliners are riveted together. 
Much of the One-Eleven (the main 
structure of the wings, for instance) 
was literally carved from enormous 
solid bars of aluminum—a 4,000- 
pound block being machined down to 
one 800-pound member. The One- 
Eleven structure, in fact, was spe- 
cially built to need no maintenance 
for 10 years (although, of course, the 
FAA requires frequent inspection). 
The One-Eleven is built for twice the 
load it will ever carry. 

“Siamese” safety systems. 
Airplanes, of course, require various 
forms of power—and the One-Eleven 
splits its service system into 2 inde- 
pendent halves, each capable of tak- 
ing over for the other. We do not 
believe in an emergency system that 
is never turned on until the emer- 
gency. The One-Eleven flies with 2 


hearts that are always beating. 


From the builders 
of the Spitfire. 


The One-Eleven comes from Hurn on 
England’s south coast (the base from 
which spies were parachuted into 
France in the war). The company 
built 22,000 Spitfires in World War 
II, the famous Bristol fighters in 
World War I—and designed the U.S. 
Air Force’s B-57s now in Viet Nam. 
It is also the builder of the new inter- 
continental VC10, the popular Vis- 
count, and (currently, with Sud 
Aviation of France) the Supersonic 
Concorde. 

(And, like the Viscount, the One- 
Eleven’s “after-sales” service will be 
provided in this country by British 
Aircraft Corp., U.S.A., Inc.) 


Who's flying it? 


The One-Eleven is flying now on 
Braniff routes, begins service on 
Mohawk routes this summer and will 
be in service this fall for American 
Airlines. It is the first jet airliner built 
exclusively for short hops that is in 
use anywhere in the world, and it 
brings to cities like Burlington, Elmira 
and Corpus Christi the same jet ad- 
vantages enjoyed for 6 years by New 
York, Chicago and Los Angeles. 

(A corporate version of the One- 
Eleven is marketed in the United 
States by Page Airways and has al- 
ready been ordered by 2 companies. ) 

In Europe our little jet has already 
shortened short hops to the point 
where the drive to the airport is often 
longer than the flight itself. We hope 
you will like it here. 


The One-Eleven 





British Aircraft Corporation: Creators of the Spitfire, Viscount, B-57, VC10 and Supersonic Concorde. 


outdoor cooking—many specifying Al- 
coa wrap. Alcoa has ordered a printing 
of 100,000 to start. 

Into the Living Room. Most com- 
panies pick out existing books that suit 
their needs and have them imprinted 
with name or message. Ford Motor Co. 
drew young buyers into showrooms by 
passing out 100,000 paperback copies 
of How to Prepare for College. United 
Airlines uses paperback travel guides to 
whet tourist interest in the cities it 
serves. Colgate-Palmolive is giving out 
sports books as premiums in its shaving- 
cream kits, and Squibb is pushing its 
new artificial sweetener, Sweeta, by giv- 
ing away a sugar-free cookbook with 
each bottle. The biggest book users are 
insurance companies and banks, which 
pass out Merriam-Webster's pocket dic- 
tionary, home medical guides and doz- 
ens of others to push salesmen into living 
rooms or to locate loan prospects. 

This fusion of books and promotion 
has attracted more than 40 book com- 
panies into the field. Dell Publishing 
Co., a leader in general paperback sales, 
three months ago started a new cor- 
porate division to handle books for busi- 
ness. Venerable Doubleday & Co. dou- 
bled its sales of such books within a 
year, in 1964 printed 3,000,000 books 
for 25 corporations. Deepest in the 
book business is little Benjamin Co., a 
20-man organization that distributes the 
books of 20 publishers, including Pocket 
Books, Bantam, Golden Press and Si- 
mon and Schuster. Headed by former 
Advertising Executive Roy Benjamin, 
48, the company offers a choice of 
10,000 titles (including 60 cookbooks), 
this year will sell more than 5,000,000 
books to business. 

Specially Written. Almost all promo- 
tion books are paperbacks, and most of 
them are nonfiction; they are usually 
purchased by corporations at bulk rates. 
Dr, Benjamin Spock’s child-care books, 
used widely by drug and food com- 
panies, head the giveaway bestseller list 
—business has distributed more than a 
million so far. The most popular cur- 
rent titles include the R.C.A.F. exer- 
cises and How to Protect Yourself on 
the Streets and in Your Home, an 
insurance-company favorite. Publishers 
have also begun commissioning new 
beoks specifically for corporate clients. 
More than 200,000 copies of Benjamin's 
Coffee Cookbook, written for General 
Focds’ Maxwell House Division, have 
been grabbed up. Special books have 
been written on gun ammunition for 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp.'s Win- 
chester-Western Division, on bowling 
for AMF Co. and on photography for 
Eastman Kodak. 

Publishers are now looking for even 
wider corporate fields. Doubleday has 
started an “Executive Choice” program, 
through which businessmen can send 
specially bound bestsellers to executive 
clients. Benjamin next month will open 
a London office: so many U.S. com- 
panies are selling in Europe that the 
book habit is catching on there, too, 
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HOTELS 


The Colonial Innkeepers 

Most motel chains depend on an easi- 
ly recognizable similarity to attract cus- 
tomers: Holiday Inns, for example, all 
have bright green neon signs, and How- 
ard Johnson motor lodges feature the 
familiar orange roof. One chain has 
made a virtue of being different, though, 
and hardly has two establishments that 
are alike. It is Treadway Inns Corp., 
whose 28 hostels include such disparate 
stopovers as Nantucket’s 120-year-old 
Jared Coffin House, once a whaler’s 
mansion, a modern downtown motel in 
the Treadway headquarters town of 
Rochester, N.Y., and an Alpine chalet 
in Franconia, N.H., known as the Mit- 
tersill Inn. Most of Treadway’s inns are 
in New England, but some are scattered 
as far away as Virginia and Texas: now 
Treadway is moving into the Midwest, 


STURBRIDGE HOSTEL 


Treadways feature a boar’s head, suck- 
ling pig and medieval carolers. Yet 
Treadway, where it counts, is very 
much up-to-date: the ten-story Tread- 
way Inn at Niagara Falls (see MODERN 
LivinG) is an all-electric motel in which 
desk clerks manipulate individual room 
temperatures to suit guests as they 
check in. 

"Start in the Kitchen." The extra 
touches began with Founder L. G. (for 
Lauris Goldsmith) Treadway, who 
worked his way through Dartmouth 
(O08) in the college kitchen, became so 
fascinated with cooking that he aban- 
doned law. Treadway first worked for a 
series of New England inns, then opened 
the first Treadway in 1912 at Williams 
College, where he persuaded college of- 
ficials to let him run the alumni house 
as a public establishment. The inn is 
still operated by Treadway, 

L. G. was soon invited to open a 


VINCENT S. DADDARTO 





FOUNDER TREADWAY 


Lemon soap, lobster pie and Indian pudding. 


plans to open seven units a year there 
from now on. 

Extra Pillows. Nearly half of Tread- 
yay’s inns are summer resorts that cater 
to what used to be known as “the 
steamer-trunk and rocking-chair fleet.” 
But today’s profit is in country inns and 
in motels that cater to transients and 
conventions, and Treadway is concen- 
trating On these in its expansion. De- 
spite the added costs of running a chain 
of inns in which neither the food, the 
décor nor the furniture are standard- 
ized, Treadway has set an enviable earn- 
ings record: on its $16 million in sales 
last year, it was among industry leaders 
in earnings per dollar invested. 

However varied they may be, all 
Treadways have one thing in common: 
special touches for the guests. A Tread- 
way Inn never has more than 200 
rooms, and guests are pampered with 
decorator interiors, extra pillows, and 
lemon soap. Guests can also expect 
good New England cooking in the dining 
room (lobster pie, clam chowder, home- 
made bread, Indian pudding) and spe- 
cial celebrations on Valentine's Day, 
St. Patrick's Day, Mardi Gras, and the 
twelve days of Christmas, when several 


similar inn at nearby Amherst, gradual- 
ly built up a string of New England 
public houses including Treadway’s best 
known, the Publick House at Sturbridge, 
Mass., where a colonial village has been 
reconstructed. He patterned his opera- 
tion after colonial innkeeping, insisted 
on calling his managers innkeepers, wor- 
ried only slightly about money. “I just 
love to run a nice place,” he insists. 
“If I kept even, that’s all I wanted.” 
He had two basic rules: bedrooms 
should always be built around a good 
dining room, and executives should all 
have kitchen training. “Good hotelmen,” 
says Treadway, “start in the kitchen.” 
Though L. G. Treadway, now 81, has 
retired, he still keeps in touch with 
Treadway’s progress over a rickety up- 
right telephone in his office at the Wil- 
liams Inn. His son Richard, 52, is chair- 
man of Treadway Inns, but his three 
sons have sold all but 25% of the cor- 
poration’s 4,000 shares of stock to em- 
ployees. Treadway’s president and chief 
executive is J. Frank Birdsall Jr., 51, 
a Cornell hotel school graduate and ex- 
perienced kitchen man who first worked 
for Treadway during college vacations. 
To its charm and cuisine, Treadway has 
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When ls Too Much 
Too Little? 


by 
Julian P.Van Winkle, Jr., 


President 
Old Fitzgerald 
Distillery 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 








We used to know a rather large 
lady down in Lexington who 
was a mighty big eater. 

She was reputed to have once 
stated, “The turkey is a most 
unsatisfactory fowl,—too much 
for one, not enough for two!” 

Some of our friends tell us our 
four-fifths bottle of famous OLD 
Frrz falls in the same category. 

Too small, they say, for a 
sizeable gathering of friends, oft- 
times requiring a hurry-up de- 
livery from the nearest package 
counter, or a back-door loan 
from a better-stocked neighbor. 

Yet for a smaller group, they 
add, too much enjoyment re- 
mains in the bottle as a tempta- 
tion to over-indulgence. 

Truth of the matter, as a suit- 
able bottle for bourbon, we've 
never thought much of the four- 
fifth quart. An alien size, it was 
literally foisted on American 
distillers years ago by the pro- 
ducers of British whiskey, and 
adopted by us in defense. 

Under our American gallon 
system, this English ‘‘short 
quart” is neither fish nor fowl. 

As its name implies, it lacks 
one-fifth (actually 6.4 ounces) 
of the contents of the customary 
American quart, —a handy figure 
to remember as you compare 
prices of both sizes on a dealer's 
shelf. If the quart costs less than 
one-fifth more, you're several 
free drinks ahead. 

To fit the “platter” to a more 
convenient ‘‘fowl’’, our OLp 
FITZGERALD is now widely avail- 
able in quarts. Within the past 
few years the amount so bottled 
has increased by more than half. 

And happily so! The growing 
popularity of our generously 
flavored OLD FITZGERALD in its 
more generous bottle helps us 
give you true enjoyment, — 
“without,”” as Dad used to say, 
“pinching back on the sack.” 

Why not try it, tonight! 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Bonded 100 Proof 
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lately added a computer that scans dai- 
ly innkeeper reports and immediately 
spots over-budget spending or unneces- 
sary additions to the 2,500-man staff. 
Rather than diminishing Treadway’s im- 
age of individuality, the computer is 
adding to it. Freed from routine paper 
work, Treadway innkeepers can now 
spend more time caring for their guests. 


CORPORATIONS 
There IS Life at Union Carbide 


After years of puzzling over the pos- 
sibility, many scientists—most notably 
those at the National Academy of Sci- 
ences—have recently concluded that 
there may well be life on Mars. The 
news Came as no surprise to executives 
at the Union Carbide Corp. By synthe- 
sizing a Martian atmosphere and suc- 
cessfully growing plants and microbes 
in it, Carbide’s researchers had reached 
the same conclusion. Why should Un- 
ion Carbide care? Though the conclu- 
sion hardly helps sales, the process of 
reaching it has yielded the company 
many down-to-earth benefits. Carbide 
has, for example, found new ways to 
stop damage to plant life from smog 
and air pollution, discovered techniques 
to ship perishable fruits and vegetables 
without damage. 

In the U.S. chemical industry, where 
the entry of dozens of oil companies a 
few years back vastly stepped up com- 
petition and cut profits, exotic research 
has become ordinary out of necessity. 
Carbide has 29 laboratories, will spend 
$80 million this year to improve old 
products and bring out at least 50 new 
ones. Each year it also spends almost 
$300 million to build additional plants 
and facilities that can transform lab- 
oratory finds into mass-produced prod- 
ucts. Last week Carbide announced that 
it will build a $30 million plant—its 
93rd overseas facility—in Venezuela to 
make plastics from Venezuelan natu- 
ral gas, will expand its biggest plastics 
plant, in Bound Brook, N.J., to produce 
two kinds of tough new material, 

The stress on productive research has 
helped Carbide recover from a long 
profit drop, caused largely by the indus- 
try’s overcapacity. The nation’s second 
largest chemical company (after Du 
Pont) raised its 1964 earnings 18% to 
$189 million on record sales of $1.9 
billion, was able to increase dividends 
for the first time in eight years: first- 
quarter earnings this year rose another 
27% to $51.8 million. President Birny 
Mason, 56, this spring proposed— 
and stockholders eagerly approved—a 
2-for-1 split of Carbide stock. 

To the Consumer. Organized in 1917 
out of the merger of five small compa- 
nies that made acetylene gas and other 
carbon products, Carbide long did its 
biggest business supplying the steel in- 
dustry with everything from oxygen for 
furnaces to the vanadium metal added 
to strengthen stainless steel. Now sup- 
plies for steel have been surpassed by 
chemicals, which represent 25% of 





CARBIDE PLANT IN BOMBAY 
No more fouled tap water? 


Carbide’s sales; they range from liquid 
hydrogen for space fuels to a new com- 
pound that dissolves detergents and 
may eliminate detergent-fouled tap wa- 
ter and help end stream pollution, 

Carbide makes more than a thousand 
varieties of plastic (for women’s coats, 
artificial wigs, handbags and baby bot- 
tes), last year acquired the Englander 
Co., a mattress maker, to spread sales 
of urethane foam. Its Linde division 
makes synthetic sapphires for scientific 
use with laser and maser beams, but 
has a profitable sideline in women’s jew- 
elry. In fact, though Carbide is primari- 
ly a supplier to other industries, it now 
counts about 10% of its sales in direct 
consumer products. Its longtime line of 
Eveready batteries includes 450 shapes 
and sizes, and its Prestone trademark 
is on 30 automobile products. It has in- 
troduced Glad plastic kitchen wrap, 
sandwich bags, and drinking straws, in- 
tends to expand this line. “Union Car- 
bide never really decided to go into the 
consumer market,” says President Ma- 
son, “but we have the technology for 
the consumer, so we're using it.” 

Modernizing Management. This wid- 
ening product spread forced Mason, a 
Cornell-trained (31) engineer, into do- 
ing some research of his own on Car- 
bide’s tangled management. Deciding 
that no consultant could possibly com- 
prehend so diverse a company, Mason 
two years ago began a huge reorganiza- 
tion from within. Finished last fall, it 
streamlined Carbide into 13 operating 
divisions in four groups, with Mason 
and three executive vice presidents as 
a committee at the top. The new system 
seems to work so well that Union Car- 
bide now has an excellent chance— 
even better than that of finding life 
on Mars—of maintaining profits in the 
competitive and constantly changing 
chemical industry. 
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This is a picture of a real stock certificate 


We're printing it here because millions of people 
have never seen one. 


Millions of people — many of whom really 
should have — because they can afford to buy 
common stock in America's great companies. 
And we can't think of a better investment 
for anybody's extra dollars. 


No, we're not saying you should run right out 

and buy a share of A.T. & T. (We're using 

their stock certificate here just because it's the 

biggest company in America.) 

On the other hand, we're certainly not saying 

you shouldn't buy A.T. & T. After all, more 

than two-and-a-half million people do own 
“Telephone” — personally receive $2.00 per share 

a year in dividends — and feel pretty sure about 

those dividends because A.T. & T. hasn't missed a 

quarterly payment since 1882. 


In the final analysis, though, which stock you 
should buy always depends on your financial 
circumstances and your own personal investment 
objective, whether it be growth, income, or 
stability. 

That's why we suggest that you check with us first 
If you want our help in finding an investment 
that suits your situation, you're welcome to walk 
into any one of our 161 offices and talk about your 
problem with one of our trained account 
executives ...candidly, completely, 

confidentially. 


Or, if you prefer, you can just write us a letter. 
And remember, the more you tell us about 

yourself, your financial circumstances, and your 
investment goal, the more pertinent our suggestions 
are apt to be. Just address that letter to 

James D. Corbett, Investment Inquiries, 


sitlentitolcinclponirsd on ewe ee cMebesdntclesieak FENNER pal SMITH Inc 


MEMBERS OF RK K N NO 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10005 


PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY E 4ANGES 
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WORLD BUSINESS 





AVIATION 


Competition in the Air 

The hottest show in Paris last week 
played at neither .Le Sexy nor at the 
uproarious Crazy Horse Saloon, but 
out at vintage Le Bourget Airport, 
where Charles Lindbergh landed his 
Spirit of St. Louis in 1927. It was the 
26th biennial Paris Air Show, the 
world’s biggest, and the heat was caused 
by the jockeying to win competitive 
honors. Nearly everyone who counts in 
world aviation was there, partly to im- 
press potential customers and_ partly 
to size up rivals and their hardware. 
Serious buyers from more than 100 
nations and squadrons of national of- 


formally decided to develop one. Lock- 
heed showed its experimental XH-51 
helicopter, the fastest (270 m.p.h.) in 
the free world, and a Lockheed C-141 
StarLifter, the largest craft at the show, 
flew across the Atantic with an_ in- 
flatable Army field hospital. The De- 
fense Department showed off combat 
aircraft that ranged from McDonnell’s 
supersonic Phantom F-4Bs to a 20- 
year-old F-S51 Mustang fighter, and a 
96-ft. Atlas missile towered over the 
sprawling 85-acre exhibition. 

European manufacturers — stressed 
their growing teamwork in producing 
sophisticated equipment too costly for 
one country to devise alone. Britain 
and France shared an exhibit of their 
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ILYUSHIN IL-62 AT PARIS 
Too many secrets, not enough service. 


ficials, including 58 junketing U.S. Sen- 
ators and Congressmen, came to look 
over the 250 types of planes and other 
aerospace products displayed by a rec- 
ord 448 exhibitors from 16 countries. 

Officials of the sponsoring Union of 
Aeronautical and Space Industries put 
up 107 blue-and-white chalets in which 
companies entertained and made their 
sales pitches, In a move to cultivate 
potential customers, the French Gov- 
ernment paid the traveling expenses of 
80 foreign delegations. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment not only appropriated $100,- 
000 for the show, but also deployed 
400 military men and 200 civilians to 
help staff its facilities, even had a fleet 
of ten helicopters shuttling between the 
field and the U.S. embassy. 

Tipped Showcase. The largest array 
of exhibits this year—62 planes and 
scores of components—was displayed 
by 41 U.S. firms, all of which are fight- 
ing to keep their lucrative 70% share 
of the free world’s $2 billion-a-year 
market in aerospace exports. General 
Electric unveiled a full-size mock-up of 
the engine with which it proposes to 
power an American supersonic trans- 
port, even though the U.S. has not 
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supersonic Concorde, taking advantage 
of the lone air-transport realm in which 
the U.S. lags, pointed proudly to 47 
orders already on the books for the 
still unbuilt plane. The French govern- 
ment seized the occasion to order Sud- 
Aviation to build 13 more of its twin- 
jet Caravelles, and France’s Nord- 
Aviation showed off the twin-engined 
Transall cargo plane that it has de- 
veloped with five German firms. 

Rival Images. Britain pushed for 
more orders for its short-haul BAC 
One-Eleven jet, which faces stiff com- 
petition from Boeing's new 737 and 
Douglas’ DC-9, and its BAC Super VC 
10, which seeks to crack the domination 
of Boeing’s 707 and Douglas’ DC-8 in 
the European long-haul market. Italy's 
Fiat and two German firms displayed 
plans for a new vertical takeoff recon- 
naissance craft, the VAK 191. Even 
the small European countries offered 
advanced products, such as the Swedish 
supersonic Saab-35 Draken interceptor 
and the Dutch Fokker F.28 twin-jet 
airliner built with Germar, English and 
North Irish collaboration. 

The Russians tried to project a peace- 
ful image by showing off only civil 


craft, including their 186-passenger, 
four-jet Ilyushin 1-62, and a MIL 
Mi-10 helicopter, bigger than anything 
in the West. While the other nations 
shared six exhibition halls, the Soviets 
wangled an unprecedented pavilion of 
their own for Cosmonaut Yuri Gagarin 
and the charred Vostok I capsule in 
which he rode through space four years 
ago. Despite their glossy look, the Sovi- 
et planes attracted no buyer interest: 
there are no service facilities outside the 
Communist bloc, and the Russians con- 
tinue to keep secret all precise data on 
their economic performance. Western 
airmen were impressed by the apparent 
versatility of some Soviet planes. For 
instance, the Tu-134, a medium-range 
jet transport shown for the first time 
outside the U.S.S.R., folds its landing 
gear into its wings. That leaves the 
fuselage clear for conversion into— 
oops!—a bomb bay. 


STEEL 


Race to the Seacoasts 

Most of the free world’s steelmaking 
centers, from Britain's Midlands to the 
U.S.’s_ western) Pennsylvania, cluster 
around their major sources of coal or 
iron ore. Over the last century, France 
and Germany fought three bloody wars 
partly motivated by the belief that join- 
ing the Ruhr coalfields to the ore of the 
Saar basin would give the victor eco- 
nomic hegemony over Europe. Today, 
the march of technology is revolutioniz- 
ing the economics and geography of 
the world’s most basic industry. From 
Tokyo to Naples, steelmen are moving 
to the sea, erecting new plants hundreds 
(and sometimes thousands) of miles 
from even the meagerest deposits of 
raw materials, Last week, in a move 
that emphasized this trend, West Ger- 
many’s sixth largest steelmaker, Kloeck- 
ner-Werke, announced that it plans a 
$25 million expansion of its eight-year- 
old plant near Bremen. 

Savings from Size. One of the biggest 
reasons for the rush to the beach is 
the recent development of gargantuan 
bulk-carrier ships (up to 60,000. tons) 
that can haul coal and ore cheaply over 
vast distances. Another is the efficiency 
of the U.S. coal industry, whose mech- 
anized output now undersells that of 
German and British mines in Europe, 
despite much higher U.S. wage rates, 
and is easily transported to seaports. 
Then, too, huge new deposits of high- 
grade ore that could be transported 
cheaply have been discovered in under- 
developed countries. Result: waterside 
plants that are free of protectionist re- 
strictions can buy raw materials wher- 
ever in the world they are cheapest, 
thus destroying the traditional competi- 
tive advantage of a domestic supply. 

The Germans are scurrying to catch 
up with other European steelmen: sea- 
side plants already account for nearly 
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insures women drivers 


If you're smirking about women drivers 
right now, you're barking up the wrong 
fender. We've noticed that most women 








drivers have fewer accidents than men afe 
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Insurance Company of North America 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia 





Centuries old, the precision survey- 


ing instrument s 
one man’s dedic 
in his work, 


Today at !BM we striv 






hown above reflects 
1on to excellence 


with this 





A tradition of excellence. 


same dedication. Pride of craftsman- 
ship, technical mastery, and metic- 
ulous attention to details are work- 
ing goals for everyone concerned 
with IBM® Electric Typewriters. 





This unco mpromising dedication 
cted in the IBM Executive? 
a typewriter that gives correspon: 
dence the look of fine printing—and 
creates impressions beyond words. 




















20% of the Common Market's steel 
production. France’s Usinor opened a 
1,500,000-ton mill at Dunkirk in 1963, 
and a consortium of Belgian and Lux- 
embourg firms is busy building a 1,500,- 
000-ton plant on the Ghent-Terneuzen 


Canal. Even Portugal has put up an | 


efficient small works on the water at 
Seixal. 
Prodded by this competition, 16 Ger- 


man steelmakers and The Netherlands’ | 


Hoogovens have joined forces to build 
a $60 million ore-concentrating plant, 
the first of its kind in Europe, at Rotter- 
dam’s Europoort industrial complex. By 
converting 15 million tons a year of ore 
from West Africa, South America, 
Canada and Scandinavia into 5,000,- 
000 tons of concentrated pellets and 
barging it to inland mills, the combine 
expects to cut 20% off the cost of ore 





WATERSIDE MILL NEAR GENOA 
Cheaper than at the mine. 


delivered to Ruhr furnaces. To keep 
their markets, the Germans feel they 
must put competitive prices ahead of 
national pride; 51% of German steel 








is exported either as a commodity or 
in such products as machinery. 
Sharpening Competition. While Brit- 
ain handicaps its steel industry by ex- 
cluding U.S. coal and Germany admits 
only a small quota, Italy has become 
one of Europe’s lowest-price steelmak- 
ers (despite its lack of native iron or 
coal) by relying on coastal plants, 
American coal and ore from India, Li- 
beria, Canada, Venezuela and Brazil. 
Aided by this reliance, Italian steel out- 
put has shot up 41% in seven years. A 
similar formula (Australian ore, coal 
from the U.S.) has made Japan’s wholly 
seaside steel industry the world’s No. 3 
producer and a formidably competitive 
exporter from Detroit to Diisseldorf. 
This competition, anguishing to Ger- 
man and U.S. steelmen alike, may soon 
sharpen. Reason: even bigger ships now 
in the making (up to 100,000 tons) are 
expected to halve the present transport 











This new issue of First Mortgage Bonds is being sold 
to the general public by a group of investment dealers, including the undersigned. 
The offering is made only by means of the official Prospectus. 


> $20,000,000 


General Telephone Company 
of Florida 


‘ FIRST MORTGAGE 454% BONDS, SERIES J 


(Due june 1, 1995) 


b PRICE 99% 


(Plus accrued interest from June 1, 1965) 








You are invited to ask fora Prospectus describing 

these First Mortgage Bonds and the Company’s business. Any of the underwriters, 
including the undersigned, who can legally offer these Bonds in compliance 

with the securities laws of your state will be glad to give you a copy. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


June 10, 1965. 



























This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these shares, 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 









Not a New Issue 










250,000 Shares 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
Common Stock 


(without par value) 











Price $5854 Per Share 









Copies of the Praspectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from waly 





such of the underwriters as may legally of er these securities in compliance with the securities lass of swch State. 











Lazard Fréres & Go. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lehman Brothers Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 
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Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Dean Witter & Co. 







Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
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Smith, Barney & Co. 
Incorporated 






Wertheim & Co. 







Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. Amsterdam Rotterdam Bank N. V. 
Banque de Bruxelles S. A. 


Lazard Fréres & Cie. 
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Banca Commerciale Italiana Banque de I'Indochine 





Banque Nationale pour le Commerce et L'Industrie Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 











costs of coal and ore. 
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Banque de la Société Générale de Belgique S. A. Comptoir National d'Escompte de Paris 

Kredietbank N. V. Lazard Brothers & Co, 
Limited (Londen) 

Mediobanca Pierson Heldring & Pierson Société Belge de Banque,S.A. Société Générale 


June 9, 1965 





Crédit Commercial de France 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





MOVIES 
Wyler’s Wiles 


Movies are pre-eminently a director's 
medium, and of the Hollywood direc- 
tors most actors would don a hair shirt 
to work for, William Wyler is near the 
top of the list. His own record as a 
director is unsurpassed: three Oscars 
(Mrs. Miniver, Best Years of Our 
Lives, Ben-Hur) plus eight Oscar 
nominations. But what impresses actors 
is not so much that his expertise ranges 
from costume epics to light comedy; it 
is that under his guidance no fewer 
than a dozen stars have won Oscars for 
themselves.* Not that working under 
Willie Wyler is easy. “I try to establish 
a rule,” he says, “that there is only one 
prima donna on the set, and that’s me.” 

Wyler gets results by demanding 


DAVID GAH® 





SAMANTHA 


them—over and over and over again. 
Actors assigned to him describe the 
experience as “living in the torture 
chamber.” Greer Garson tried to soften 
him up in advance by sending him a 
pair of velvet gloves. Bette Davis got so 
mad she walked off the set for a week. 
Olivia de Havilland all but heaved a 
suitcase at Wyler after he ordered the 
umpteenth take of the same scene; yet 
all these films were hits. “I've resisted 
the temptation of being a good fel- 
low,” says Wyler, 62. “I don't care 
what they think of me on the set; 
they'll love me at the premiére.” And, 
almost universally, they do, 

Rough Going. No exceptions are 
English Actor Terence Stamp, 25, and 
Actress Samantha Eggar, 25, the two- 
man cast of Wyler’s latest Columbia 
film, The Collector. Wyler picked them 


Among them: Bette Davis, Olivia de Havil- 
land, Greer Garson, Fredric March, Teresa 
Wright, Fay Bainter, Walter Brennan, Burl 
Ives, Hugh Griffith, Audrey Hepburn, Charl- 
ton Heston 
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after reading John Fowles’'s bestselling 
psychodrama, the story of a repressed 
lower-class bank clerk (and _ butterfly 
collector) who wins the football pool, 
buys a mansion, then kidnaps a pretty 
art student and keeps her in the base- 
ment for two months while he vainly 
tries to win her over and she as vainly 
tries to escape. “I found I couldn't put 
the book down,” Wyler says. “And I'm 
a man who can put books down very 
easily. Still, for a film, it was a pre- 
carious undertaking—not only just two 
people but two unknowns.” 

Stamp, who had won plaudits for his 
role in Billy Budd, put Wyler to the test 


BERT Six 





BETTE & WILLIE 
“Aaah,” he said. “You're wasting away.” 


the first few days by walking through 
a retake. Wyler fixed him with an icy 
eye, said, “Of course, we will have to 
shoot that again.” and Stamp settled 
down to deliver his best. Samantha was 
another story. Wyler had been smitten 
by her lustrous auburn hair and green 
eyes, even insisted on color to capture 
her English glow, But her experience 
went no further than dramatic school, 
some repertory Shakespeare, and small 
parts in a few films. The first weeks 
were rough going, and it looked as if 
Samantha would be dropped. “For a 
few days I thought of making things 
easy for myself,” Wyler confesses, In- 
stead, he decided to exert all his wiles 
on the young actress. 

Trapped & Losing. “I wasn’t allowed 
to leave the set during the day, not 
even for lunch,” Samantha recalls. “On 
both Saturdays and Sundays I was 
obliged to rehearse from 11 in the morn- 
ing to 7 at night, every weekend. It was 
murder. It was fantastic. I lived on 
my nerves.” To coach Samantha, Wyler 





called in Character Actress Kathleen 
Freeman, who not only forced Saman- 
tha to struggle with the role, but hyped 
it up further with horror stories about 
a paranoid schizophrenic relative until 
Samantha was thoroughly psyched and 
having nightmares. The turning point 
came when Samantha was watching 
Stamp sing a merry-mad cockney song 
and, as she watched, a tear came slowly 
down her cheek. “We were both elated,” 
Coach Freeman recalls. “That was what 
we both needed. She knew she was at 
last involved with the part.” 

Once in the role, Wyler never left 
her free; in 42 days of shooting in Hol- 
lywood, Samantha's only outing was a 
Dodgers-Giants baseball game. Wyler 
followed the unusual practice of shoot- 
ing all the interiors first, and in se- 
quence. “The intense growth = she 
achieved was, jeepers, a tremendous 
leap,” says Kathleen Freeman. “It was 
one of the most thrilling experiences of 
my life to watch a character being made 
at the same time an actress is reaching 
her own stature.” Samantha remembers 
it otherwise: “I guess I was supposed 
to feel trapped, and I did. I lost about 
ten pounds. Wyler loved it. ‘Aaah,’ he 
said. "You're wasting away.’ * 

Double Dip. Samantha’s distress kept 
pace with her role; her shadows dark- 
ened as the heroine wasted away. Veri- 
similitude was everything. Wyler even 
insisted that the two nude scenes be 
played entirely in the buff, and one of 
them, a bathtub scene, was shot and 
reshot for five hours. For convent- 
raised Samantha, it was this very em- 
barrassment that gave veracity to her 
fumbling, desperate efforts to seduce 
her captor—which was precisely the 
effect Wyler wanted. “Looking back,” 
Samantha admits, “I must say it made 
sense; it was valid.” 

Three weeks ago at the Cannes fes- 
tival, The Collector made more than 
that. The jury decided to dip into one 
film for both Best Actor and Best Ac- 
tress, awarded them to Terence Stamp 
and Samantha Eggar. On the private- 
showing circuit in Hollywood, Saman- 
tha is being touted as having a rare com- 
bination of acting talent and physical 
beauty, and Wyler’s wiles may have set 
up two more Oscar nominations. If so, 
that’s perfectly fine by Willie Wyler. 
“I'm particularly pleased for this award 
for the two kids,” he said serenely. “I 
prefer that to an award for me, because 
I consider this is the same thing.” 


RADIO 
The Hot Hot-Line 


It is just before | a.m., any | a.m. 
from Monday through Saturday, and 
the din from the next-door Bowladrome 
has died away when Larry Glick climbs 
to the second-floor studio of Boston's 
WMEX (“the ever-new Wee-Mex, 
Home of Modern Radio”), eases him- 
self into his chair, its torn plastic cush- 
ion oozing sponge rubber. Around him 
are ashtrays half-filled with cigarettes 
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Darling, do you know 


what 500 _ 
women said 
they like 

a man 

to do? 


WE MADE THIS RESEARCH, DARLING... 
that’s what you call it in business, at home / call it 
being nosy! 


We wrote to 500 newspaperwomen about men who 





smoke pipes and would you believe it, 80% agreed 
- ‘a , > ” 7 > , > ie 
they like a man to smoke a pipe. Jmagine getting 80%  * PIPE he looks younger.” (When women hear this, 
of women to agree on anything! they will all smoke i ‘) 
ae —_— Another editor said, “Pipe smokers have a distin- 
We did this for Masterpiece Pipe Tobacco to get ei 
the woman’s point of view. And I can tell you now, guished and noble air.” Masterpiece is for men who 
ee Sk a distinguished, but I think a man who is too noble 
de 2, a woman ac ea an s tobacco, she ~ 
: ; can be a bore. 
puts him out. But if he smokes Masterpiece, she will : . 
b hen an If you are a man who likes to smoke a pipe, would 
ask : 
One newspaperwoman said, “When a man smokes you like to know the other intimate things we found 
ewspaperwoman said, ‘naman: > £ 
out about you? Well, it’s a secret. But then I’m a 


ra ee ee woman. So write to me, c/o Masterpiece, P. O. Box 


x Bagel Eive rollup 21, Murray Hill Station, New York, N.Y. 10016. 


Polyrama”™ pouch imported 





packaged in 


from Denmark—or the new 


Twin-Seal Humidor 


Discover Masterpiece Pipe Tobacco. The five 


great pipe tobaccos of the world in one master blend 





-Latakia, Perique, Virginia, Burley and Turkish. 
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See! Dishwasher alf 


not only ends water spots...but 


dissolves 7 of the 
most stubborn spots 


1, GREASY SPOTS 


2. EGG YOLK 


4: 


3. LIPSTICK SPOTS 


= 


4. TEA & COFFEE 
STAINS 


=! 


5. MILK FILM 


= 


6. STARCHY SPOTS 





Bw, 7. MEAT GRAVY 


Guarantees spot-free washing, 


the most spot-free glasses, silver, dishes any 
dishwasher can wash-—or your money back! 


New Dishwasher a@//'s super-penetrating solution 
gets in and under spots, lifts them off and floats FRA\ SY,» 
them away. Dishes come out sparkling clean—even . % 
after being stacked for hours. And Dishwasher aff 
is recommended by leading dishwasher manufac- 
turers, Get new Dishwasher a//—you'll like its new 
bright color, new fresh fragrance! 

Dishwasher aff is recommended completely safe 
for finest china by the American Fine China Guild. § 


NEW! IMPROVE 








left by the daytime rock ‘n’ roll D.J.s. 
Staring at him is the control panel held 
together with electrical tape. On the 
scarred horseshoe table sits a six-line 
beige telephone, equipped with six lights 
that will flicker when the telephone 
calls come in. 

But first he relaxes as his taped intro- 
duction is played over the air: “Well, 
it's night and everything's all right. Just 
as right as it can be. Ladies and gentle- 
men, you're tuned to the new WMEX 
in the new Boston. The station in a 
growing Boston, headquarters for the 
nighttime Glicknics, A Glicknic is a 


AMES F YNE 





BOSTON’S LARRY GLICK 
“Getting along with your wife?” 


thing called happiness, and happiness is 
a thing called Larry Glick.” 

This is Glick’s signal to turn himself 
on, and hunching toward the mike, a 
big smile spreading over his face, he 
greets the great unseen listening au- 
dience in his deep, friendly baritone: 
“How do you feel? I really mean it. 
How are you getting along with your 
wife? How are you getting along with 
your boy friend? We'll discuss all these 
things. CO 2-9600. You call us. You're 
the star of this show.” And before he 
is done, the lights do go on. The fans 
are calling in, and Larry Glick’s all- 
night hot-line show is in business. 

2!/, Years on the Bottle. Glick’s tele- 
phone call-in program is just one of 
dozens that are proliferating across the 
U.S., giving the platter parades and 
baseball broadcasts a run for the rat- 
ings. Glick, 43, now with his eighth 
radio station since 1953, has become 
a glib, gemiitlich master of the new 
formula. All he has to defend himself 
against his telephone callers is a tape- 
delay device, which gives him a four- 
second time lag in which to erase ob- 
scenities from the air. To ease the 
strain, there is an occasional celebrity 
visitor such as Songstress Edie Adams 
or Rocky Marciano. 

The rest is up to the listeners, and 
for Glick’s fans it provides nighttime 
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IF HE DRIVES A SPRITE, 
HE'S A BACHELOR... 


OR ELSE HE'S MARRIED AND WANTS A 
SECOND CAR HE CAN RACE 


AUSTIN 


HEALEY 


SPRITE | 





Can you 
answer these questions 


about Blue Shield? 





Does Blue Shield operate on a 
non-profit basis? 


O Yes O)No 


Yes. “Profits” are returned to Blue Shield 
members in the form of lower rates or 
broader benefits... not “held” for stock- 
holders. Last year Blue Shield returned, 
nationally, 90¢ out of every “paid in” dollar 
to its members as medical-surgical benefits. 


— 





How much did Blue Shield pay 
last year in behalf of its members? 


Was it ($50 millior 





1D $500 million 
If your answer was a billion dollars, you 
were most nearly correct. The actual! dollar 
figure was $1 billion, 66 million. 


or [) $1 billion? 


Where can I get further information 
about Blue Shield? 
Send for the informative booklet mentioned 
in the coupon below. It answers most of the 
questions people have about Blue Shield and 
other forms of health-care protection. 


BLUE SHIELD 


for doctor bills 
eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


2 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BLUE SHIELD PLANS 

425 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, I! 60611 

Please send me free copies of your booklet entitied 

“What most people don’t know about medical insurance.” We have 
employees. 





Name Title. 





Company 





Address 





Cry. State Lip Code 





fare that combines all the appeal of a 
stormy town meeting with the piquancy 
of listening in on the party line to real- 
life drama. “Oh Larry.” begins one 
mother’s voice, “my boy's been on the 
bottle for the last 2) years: what am 
I going to do?” Another caller wants 
to wipe up the Viet Cong, the next dis- 
cusses self-hypnotism, a third knocks 
himself out with his own imitation of 
Bobby Kennedy, and then along in the 
wee small hours comes a dope addict, 
who swears he would have committed 
suicide long ago if Larry had not made 
him feel that he “belonged to a family.” 

Paid-up Burial Policy. Such testimo- 
nials from the big cities’ lonely ones 
are only one indication of the new im- 
pact of the call-in shows. The appeal 
seems as strong, no matter what time 
of day or night the programs are sched- 
uled. Stopping the music and turning to 
talk lifted Nashville's WLAC Focus into 
first place in daytime shows, and boost- 
ed Baltimore's WCBM into first from 
9 p.m. to midnight. And within a year. 
after shifting to the phone-in format 
on High Noon, Albuquerque's KOB 
quadrupled its audience to become the 
State’s top-rated show in that time slot. 

The principal ingredient in any suc- 
cessful hot-line show is the personality 
of the host, and often the more opin- 
ionated the better. Declares Ira Blue 
of San Francisco’s KGO: “On the ra- 
dio, on the telephone, | am God.” And 
yet his highhandedness with call-ins 
(“Madame, stop before you make me 
sick”) has only whetted his listeners’ ap- 
petite for more. He has received calls 
from as far away as Guadalajara, Mex- 
ico, and Goose Bay, Labrador, averages 
65 letters a day, once received a paid- 
up $1,000 policy—for his burial. Blue 
boasts, correctly, “A sponsor who wants 
to buy a spot on my show couldn't gel 
in for six weeks.” 

20,000 Callers. Every bit as lava- 
tongued and popular is Los Angeles’ 
Joe Pyne, an ex-marine with three 
World War Il battle wooden 
leg, and a chip on his shoulder. Rather 
than debate at length with callers who 
disagree with him, Joe may tell them to 
“go gargle with razor blades.” or “take 
your teeth out, put ‘em in backwards 
and bite your throat.” But the listeners 
must like it loutish. Pyne, claims his ap 
propriately named station, KLAC, has 
the highest talk-show rating in the U.S 

A frequent curse of the call-in shows 
is their monopolization by the same 
small group of bores. When Lawyer 
David Fedor, host of Columbia, S.C.’s 
Open Mike, found himself swamped 
with right-wingers (one woman pointed 
out, “If you drop the first four letters 
from Communism, you get UNism’), 
he firmly limited callers to a_ three- 
minute spiel, a one-minute rebuttal. 

To cope with similar problems. St. 
Louis’ KMOX, a trailblazer in talk pro- 
gramming, with countless awards to its 
credit, including a citation from the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors, has evolved 
two basic rules: 1) no gets 


stars, a 


caller 








NIGHT «> DAY 
AT THE MIDWEST’S GREATEST RESORT 


coming 

pinner RUDY VALLEE + PHIL FOSTER 

THEATER DAN DAILEY - DICK KALLMAN 
playing nightly 

BAKER'S RUDY GREENE 

WIFE CALYPSO STYLIST 
BOURBON THE FIVE SAINTS 
STREET DIXIELAND BAND 


daytime-playtime 


the only place in the Middlewest 
that abounds with things to do! 
... golf on our own championship 
18 hole course... horseback ride 
over the lovely Fox River country 
. swim or laze about our great, 
heated, indoor/outdoor pool 
dine in each of our four gourmet 
restaurants...or just relax in your 
luxurious room or suite. 


WHERE BUSINESS AND PLEASURE 
GET TOGETHER 


For complete information regarding 
our CONVENTION SERVICES—Write 
Convention Sales—Department T, or 
phone Area 312/584-6300. 





ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
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Come home 
with us 








to the Riviera 


We'll have the sun waiting to warm you. 
The Mediterranean to cool you. Sleepy 
medieval fishing villages to charm you. 
Hills covered with vivid flowers to dazzle 
you. Chapels and museums filled with 
Picassos, Matisses, Chagalls and Coc- 
teaus to inspire you. Sumptuous food and 


wines to nourish you. 

All the comforts of home. 

Will you have them all to yourself? 
Sorry. Too many good things going on 


TR 


along the Riviera for people to stay away. 
But you're more likely to rub elbows with 
an international film star or an Oriental po- 
tentate than with your next door neighbor. 
Though the French Riviera has always 
been known as a rich man’s playground, 
Air France will show you how you can enjoy 
the best of everything, very economically. 
We have daily direct jet service from 
New York to Nice (Cannes, Antibes, St. 
Tropez, Monacoare right next door). Plus 


A view of the harbor at Cannes, Pearl of the Cote d'Azur and headquarters for The Good Life. 
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LARGEST AIRLINE 


THE 


WORLD’S 


regular Caravelle jet service from Nice to 
Corsica, Paris, London, Rome, all of Eu- 
rope. Air France's 21-day Economy Ex- 
cursion Fare saves you $99 over regular 
low economy fares. 

For just 10% down, you can use our 
Travelair Credit Plan. Or charge it with 
your Diner’s Club, American Express or 
Carte Blanche Credit card. 

Tell your Travel agent what this ad has 
done for you. He'll do the rest. 
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LOS ANGELES’ JOE PYNE 
“Go gargle with razor blades.” 


through to the moderator until a pre- 
liminary interview determines that he 
is not a crackpot, and 2) each guest 
must be an authority in his field, such 
as Dr. Spock or Bishop Pike. What 
is avoided is sensation, not controversy. 
When two nuns, just back from Selma, 
reported on the march on Montgom- 
ery, the station drew 20,000 calls 

Wife Swapping. Such wide appeal has 
prompted the Methodist Church to spon- 
sor Night Call, the first hot-line show 
with a nationwide reach. Originally on 
Salt Lake City’s KSL, it is now also 
broadcast from two of the nation’s most 
powerful (50,000 watts) outlets in Bal- 
timore and Des Moines. Despite its 
sponsorship and the fact that two of 
the three moderators are ministers, 
Night Call isn't pulling any punches; it 
devoted a program to homosexuality in 
its first hours. 





Obsession with sex Can range from 
titillation to the repellent. On Kansas 
City’s Counsellor’s Corner, the Rev. R 
Lofton Hudson found himself counsel 
ing a woman who complained that she 
was being “pressured” into a neighbor 
hood wife-swapping group. Bob Rai- 
ford, on Washington's WTOP, waded 
unblinking into a discussion of aerosol 
contraceptives. And when New Orleans’ 
WSMB’s Larry Regan asked one devi- 
ate caller if he had considered going to a 
psychiatrist, he got the reply, “Go to a 
psychiatrist, hell. | go with one.” 

Occasionally such lurid dialogue per- 
forms a public service. An agitated 
mother told Speak Up in Durham, N.¢ 
that two strange women had just tried 
to recruit her junior high school daugh- 
ter to “date men for money.” No soon 
er had she hung up than a second moth- 
er called in to say, “And I thought I 
was the only one.” Then came a third 
and a fourth parent and, finally, the 
chief of police himself. The next night, 
as he promised, the prostitution ring, 
including a 13-year-old, was broken up 
by the cops 
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What if she’s here while your commercial’s on daytime TV? 


And these are the kind of women package g 
afford to miss. Example: 
many women in houses 


You miss her. You also miss millions of other wom- 


en too busy shopping or cooking or cleaning or 
caring for children to watch TV. 

How can you reach them? Advertise in LIFE. The 
1964 Simmons Report shows that 8.9 million wom- 


en who don’t even watch daytime television on an prospects—the p 
sion— advertise in LIFE. 





advertisers can’t 
reaches more than twice as 
with children as the top daytime TV show. 
So if you want to reach these important women 
} + >) + 


1’re missing in televi- 





average day do read LIFE. 
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Truck axles and missile filters. 
Uncommon combination? Not 
for Rockwell-Standard®. We're 
strong in truck, trailer and bus 
axles, and known for a whole 





..-WE ALSO MAKE MISSILE FUEL FILTERS 


number of important ‘‘firsts,”’ 
such as tandem driving axles and 
heavy-duty hypoid gearing. 

However, this success in axles 
doesn’t hem us in.We also make 


3,000 varieties of air and liquid 
filters—broadest line in the 
industry. 


Axles and filters are but two of 
our twelve major product lines. 


Each product is made with care 
(as if yours were our only one). In 
short, we're a world-wide opera- 
tion with many occupations and 
with special skills in each. 





If you care to know more about 
us and our products, you'll find 
the answers in our booklet ‘‘Dy- 
namic... Diversified."’ Just write 
to us at the address below. 





AXLES @ TRANSMISSIONS © SPECIAL GEAR DRIVES e SPRINGS 
all types) @ BUMPERS © SEATING (automotive) @ UNIVERSAL 
JOINTS © BRAKES e EXECUTIVE 

AIRCRAFT © FILTERS © GRATING « ROCKWELL 


LIGHTING STANDARDS © FORGINGS 
MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS FOR 
A WIDE WORLD OF INDUSTRY 





PLLELLEE © 


ROCKWELL-STANDARD CORPORATION 300 SIXTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 15222 
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Our captain, the Captain 


Pictured here in sporting attire, 

Capt. K. R. Gazder, formidable bats- 
man, distinguished pilot, and chief of 
Air-INDIA's transatlantic operations. 


Like al] personnel who fly our New 
York-to-London runs, Capt. Gazder 
lives in London, where for the past 

15 years he has nobly captained 
AIR-INDIA’s own London cricket team. 


Even though they may never be 
champions on the playing fields of 
Sussex, AIR-I NDIA’s crews bow to 

no one when it comes to their achieve- 
ments inthe air. Their skill and 
precision have given AIR-INDIA an 
enviable record of dependability 
throughout the world. 
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This splendid assurance, coupled 
with lavish Indian hospitality 

and delightful service, make 
Air-INDIA the pleasantest possible 
way to fly to London. 


Why not bow] on down to your 
travel agent today? 


Jets daily to London, Europe, India, 
and the East from New York. 

See your travel agent or AIR-INDIA, 
34 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Offices in principal cities. 


AlR-INDIA.§‘.. 


The airline that treats you like a Maharajah 
Over 32 Years of Flying Experience 
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Craft of Comedy 


Those Magnificent Men in Their Fly- 
ing Machines, or: How | Flew from 
London to Paris in 25 Hours and 1/1 
Minutes. Filmed in England in 70-mm. 
Todd-AO and DeLuxe Color by spend- 
thrift. 20th Century-Fox (Cleopatra, 
The Sound of Music), this disarming 
comedy spectacular has the charm, spir- 
it and easy-does-it amiability usually as- 
sociated with movies made on a shoe- 
string. Producer Stan Margulies and 
Director Ken Annakin, in  lightsome 
homage to the birth of aviation, have 
sensibly squandered a good share of 
their budget on bamboo, catgut, glue, 





VINTAGE PLANE IN “MAGNIFICENT MEN” 
Flaphappy takeoff. 


canvas and piano wire to reproduce an 
authentic, outlandish armada of vintage 
aircraft. These flaphappy contraptions 
include at least six flyable full-scale 
models, among them a facsimile of the 
plane in which France’s Louis Bleériot 
made his historic 1909 flight across the 
English Channel from Calais to Dover. 

Scrambling fact in a free-for-all of 
oldtime comedy — styles, Magnificent 
Men invents a Great London-Paris Air 
Race in the year 1910. The competi- 
tion, sponsored by British Publishing 
Tycoon Robert Morley, soon becomes a 
contest between a rugged U.S. barn- 
stormer (Stuart Whitman) and an air- 
borne English aristocrat (James Fox), 
each determined to win the day and 
the tycoon’s daughter, Sarah Miles, pre- 
cisely the sort of flibbertigibbet Jose- 
phine who might lose her heart—and 
through frequent entanglements, her 
hobble skirt—to a daring young man 
in a flying machine. 

The daredeviltry of Sarah's gallant 
suitors is challenged by an unseemly 
horde of opponents, clearly selected as 
the aces least likely to get off the 
ground. Italy's representative (Alberto 
Sordi) brings along his large tearful 
family to witness every crash, while the 
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Who's your target at Burlington? 


You can make a sale to Burlington 
Industries. 


As the world's largest textile producer 
(‘Woven into the Life of America"), 
they're also one of the world's biggest 


customers. 


All you need is the right product — 
and the right target for selling. 


“We spend millions,” says President 
Charles F. Myers, Jr., “for expansion, 
research, promotion — and for the pur- 
chase of materials and services. That's 
why important buying decisions are 
made with management approval.” 


Management men must be your target 
But can personal selling score with 
busy executives? Not always. 

There's another way. Tell them your 
story in the magazine woven into the 
business life of America. Manage- 
ment's own magazine. Business WEEK. 
At Burlington, you'll be talking to sub- 
scribers like President Myers. To 11 
Corporate Officers. To 20 Divisional 
Presidents and Vice Presidents. To 
key executives in 35 divisions. 166 
Business Week subscribers in all. 
Throughout the business world, the 
total score for Business WEEK is 


over 465,000 subscribers—the most 
concentrated target of management 
men a well-aimed advertising budget 
can reach, 
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SELL AT THE DECISION LEVEL 
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Stepping stones in space: 


The jumping-off spot for deep space exploration is 
about 1,000 miles up, outside earth’s atmosphere. 
We'll need manned space stations, earth-orbiting 
laboratories, launch pads on the edge of nowhere. 
Scientists are seeking ways to lower the astronomical 
costs of lifting all that hardware. For example, for 
every pound they can trim from a rocket’s weight, 





they need 814 pounds less fuel to lift off. One of the 
newest materials on the scene is ultra-strong, ultra- 
tough USS Maraging Steel. It is 8 to 10 times stronger 
than regular carbon steel and the toughest steel ever 
made at its strength level. With this stronger steel, 
they need less of it. That’s why they're using it in giant 
rocket motor cases to cut weight to the bone. 


(is8) United States Steel: where 
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for way-out space 
exploration 


Even larger boosters are being built of USS Maraging 
Steel, giants as tall as two large diesel locomotives 
end-to-end. A cluster of several motors of this type, 
combined with a liquid fuel second stage, could put 


a down-to-earth into orbit a 170,000-plus Ib. payload—many times 
innovation heavier than the largest payload the free world has 


orbited so far. USS Maraging Steel also has many 
This is the first test firing of a brand-new generation fascinating down-to-earth uses. For information, 
of solid propellant rocket motors. This motor stands write “Innovations,” United States Steel, Room 8164, 
nearly 75 feet tall. Held upside down in a test stand, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 
it developed one million pounds of thrust. The fiery 
blast, with its awesome pressures, was contained by 
USS Maraging Steel only 3-inch thick. After the 
firing the steel case was tested at even greater pres- 
sures, found to be perfect, and re-used for another 
firing. United States Steel is the leading producer of 
maraging steel and has developed a way to produce 
this hard-to-make steel on conventional facilities, 
keeping its cost comparatively low. 








the big idea is innovation 
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THE CLIMATE OF HEALTH... 





AIRTEMP CONDITIONING KEEPS MAKING IT BETTER 


of the air around us and humidity have a direct 





It's a medical fact that temperature, cleanliness 
correlation to the well-being of every human being. Everyone knows that asthmatics and hay fever 
sufferers rely on air conditioning to screen out airborne irritants. Less known, but equally true, is 
air conditioning’s vital importance to people who are obese, over forty-five, have heart trouble or are 
afflicted with Jisease 

wonder, then, that air conditioning is so widely used hospitals . that many doctor r 
ribe air conditioning for their patients and that it decrea iteeisr jue t lInesses 


Airtemp is bringing the Climate of Health to people eve 
the oling/heating division of Chrysler Corpc 
ffers the 
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phere of nate control. Airtemp conditioning o 
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Japanese entry (Yujiro Ishihara) pilots 
a loose assemblage of box kites driven 
by kamikaze impulses. The flyer in 
everyone's ointment is England's villain- 
ous Sir Percy (Terry-Thomas), who 
sends his man to saw away struts or 
detach landing gear on rival planes, a 
tactic that leads to many a droll mid- 
air crisis. 

As in any comedy more than two 
hours long, some of the sight gags. chase 
sequences and romantic interludes add 
more weight than wit: and an aged run- 
ning joke about German militarism 
threatens at moments to send the show 
into a nosedive, But the day is nearly 
always saved by an inspired stroke of 
slapstick, a device wielded with mighty 
effect by Gert Frobe as Germany's 
Colonel von Holstein. Frobe faces his 
French foe (Jean-Pierre Cassel) in a 
mad duel fought with blunderbusses 
from a pair of balloons bobbing above 
a drainage pond, The major casualty 
is Sordi, whose test flight propels him 
into their line of fire. Later, when Frobe 
attempts the channel, flying quite lit- 
erally by the book, he somehow finds 
himself suspended at low altitude, tread- 
ing water. This feat is matched by 
Terry-Thomas’ maladroit landing atop 
an express train bound for Paris—with 
a tunnel dead ahead. 

In a film distinguished for airy good 
humor, the performances are all neatly 
off-center, and the setting catches the 
nostalgia of Ronald Searle's curlicued 
tite designs. But beneath the thrills, 
spills and laughter of this farcical ad- 
venture lies a keen, almost wistful ad- 
miration for the great achievements of 
aviation’s pioneers. Though the tone is 
mocking, the feeling is true. Those mag- 
nificent’ men, fluttering foolishly sky- 
ward, carry with them the fears and as- 
Pirations that humanity often perceives 
most clearly and with the greatest de- 
light in the forlorn figure of a clown. 


Encore la Guerre 

Up from the Beach. “What is it all 
about?” asks Frangoise Rosay, a world- 
weary old Frenchwoman caught in the 
tumult of D-day in Normandy. Such 
questions are staples of the burgeon- 
ing crop of movies about World War II, 
Perhaps the worst blow that can be- 
fall a war drama is to let the hostili- 
ties lag while homilies ricochet among 
the ruins, and Beach too often calls 
time out for talk. 

At best, this earnest lithe melodrama 
resembles a bantam version of The 
Longest Day. Again the pin-up role is 
assigned to Irina Demick, described un- 
persuasively as “a girl who blows up 
bridges” for the French Resistance. When 
the Allies throng ashore, Irina and a 
doughty band of villagers who have 
sallied forth as a welcoming committee 
are being held hostage by the Germans. 
The G.I.s who liberate them include 
wry-smiling Sergeant Cliff Robertson 
and the inevitable New York Jewish 
joker (Red Buttons) assigned to all 
units for comedy relief. Since the village 
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—e< AIR TRAVEL CARD 


GO 12345 wow 


MR MODERN TRAVELLER 
CHARGE IT 
ANYTOWN ANYWHERE 


What’s been 
flying high 
since it took of f 
in 1936? 


Every year, the number of companies and cardholders on the 
Air Travel Card plan goes up. Know why? This is the only 
major travel credit card that’s free of annual charges or extra 
fees—no matter how long you hold it or how often you use it. 
Join the 1,250,000 holders of the World’s Most Honored 
Credit Card. Contact the airline of your choice for your Air 


Travel Card... 


MANAGEMENT'S FIRST CREDIT CARD 


CARE Food Crusad 


660 First Ave., New York 10016 
or your local CARE office 





Don't pass 
the buck— 


If you pity the people who 
are hungry in countries 
across the world, pitch in 
and help America share 
our vast farm abundance. 
Give your bucks to CARE - 
every dollar delivers a 

big Food Crusade package, 
with your name and address 
to express your personal 
concern. Mail your check. 
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Even if you 
don't want to 
keep a car 
5 or 10 years, 


Checker is 
the best value. 


© 
1965 Checker 





Some think the Checker Marathon was 
built solely for long life, like world- 
famous C ker Fleet cars. But the 
truth is the Checker was built for 
comfort Comfort that you can feel 
when you WALK in and out of the 
bigger, wider door openings, without 
doubling-up contortions and acro- 
batics. Comfort you can see 
sine-like 
than an 


comfort \ 














in limou- 


interiors, 30% more room 


rdinary 4-door sedan—and 


su know is there in the extra 








safe, ex you get 


speed or 


y trattic 





Checker Motors Corporation 
Dept. Ti-7, Kalamazoo, | 
Michigan 49007 
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DEMICK & ROBERTSON IN “BEACH” 
Shorter longest day. 


is under siege, Cliff is ordered to evacu- 
ate his charges, and the bulk of the 
action consists of dreary trudging to 
and from the beach, battling military 
red tape, ducking strafer planes, and 
getting acquainted 

Despite some well-placed explosions 
and the gritty integrity of Robertson's 
performance, Beach seldom seems 
more than commemorative. It has the 
curiously flat quality of reminiscence, 
like a ritual re-enactment of great and 
ghastly events that happened a long, 
long time ago. 


Dishonor Among Thieves 

Symphony for a Massacre. In a Pa- 
risian gambling den, five men gather to 
blueprint a million-dollar caper. They 
ante up $100,000 apiece and dispatch 
one of their number by train to Mar- 
seille to buy 50 kilograms of narcotics, 
easily resalable at double the price. The 
bagman shows off a roomy new brief- 
case that he hopes will be adequate for 
his assignment. 

Once the details of the plot are ar- 
ranged, Director Jacques Deray lets his 
camera single out a lacertilian sharper 
known as Jabeke (Jean Rochefort). 
who has long since betrayed the prin- 
ciple of honor among thieves by dally- 
ing with the wife (Daniéla Rocca) of 
his colleague Valoti (Claude Dauphin). 


Now Jabeke ventures forth to buy a 
hairpiece and false mustache and a 
roomy new briefcase. Before the bag- 


man departs for Marseille, Jabeke de- 
parts for Brussels—on a_ breathlessly 
devious itinerary that leads him by car 
and train to Lyon, to Brussels, then 
back to perform a lethal mission aboard 
the Paris-Marseille train. He returns by 
morning to his Brussels hotel room in 
time to receive a phone call: his agi- 
tated pals report that the bagman’s body 
and an empty briefcase have been found 
on a railroad embankment in southern 
France. 

In summary, Synphony’s allegro first 
movement sounds like a reprise of Rififi 
or The Asphalt Jungle. But Director 
Deray. however assiduously he has stud- 
ied earlier masterworks of the genre, 


Piedmont 


is a place 


The dictionary describes 
the “Piedmont” as “‘a pla- 
teau between the coastal 
plain and the Appalachian 
Mountains.” 





If your travel plans 


call for a trip along the 
“Route of the Pace- 
makers,’ remind your 
favorite airline or your 
travel agent to connect 
you to Piedmont. You'll 
be glad you did. 








PIEDMONT 
AIRLINES 


Home Office and Operations Base 
Winston-Salem, N.C, 
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Choose Carrier air conditioning 
and get twice 
the assurance—the brand and the man 





Two reputations are important to you 
when you are buying air conditioning: 
the manufacturer’s and the dealer’s. 
Both Carrier and Carrier Dealers 
specialize in air conditioning. 
Another reason why more people 
put their confidence in Carrier 
than in any other make. 


GZD> Air Conditioning Company 






HIS NECK 
Might Save 


YOUR 
HEART 


High blood pressure can cause 
stroke and contribute to heart 
attack. But the giraffe, with sky- 
high pressure pushing blood up 10 
feet of neck, escapes these threats. 
Research scientists have been 
searching for reasons. Their find- 
ings might help guard you against 
high blood pressure damage. 


Nearly 100 million Heart Fund 
dollars have been spent since 1949 
on many vital research studies. 
Thousands of lives have been saved 
as a result, but the cardiovascular 
diseases remain your Number 1 
health enemy. Scientists need more 
dollars now to expand their search. 
Help them to help you, 


GIVE... 


so more will live “2 


HEART FUND 


fy 


| proves that his own cinematic style is 


cool, original and free of sentimentality. 
Against Michel Magne’s pulsing jazz 
score, with Paris as a harsh grey back- 
drop, he works this icy exercise in sus- 
pense toward its inexorable and chill- 
ing conclusion. Jabeke is forced to a 
second murder when a wily old confrere 
seizes upon a telltale remark. New 
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DANIELA ROCCA IN “MASSACRE” 
Uncute thriller. 


revelations spring from an overlooked 
newspaper, an unexpected bundle of 
counterfeit bills. And while the death 
roll rises, moviegoers who may be bored 
with the cuteness of tongue-in-cheek 
thrillers can revel in the superb detail 
and ironic impact of a crime melo- 
drama that takes its dead seriously. 


Slight Squall 

Brainstorm begins with a small, safe 
idea, carefully contrived to spur con- 
cern for the right people. Driving home 
from work one night, a sober young re- 
search analyst (Jeff Hunter) comes 
upon a locked limousine stalled on the 
railroad tracks, with an_ irresistible 
blonde (Anne Francis) asleep inside. Of 
course, he saves her from an approach- 
ing train. Of course, she upbraids him 
for spoiling her attempted suicide, and 
of course she turns out to be the 
wife of his employer (Dana Andrews), 
the ruthless tycoon who heads Ben- 
son Industries. 

Some plot surprises eventually do 
turn up in Brainstorm, but none sturdy 
enough to compete with Producer-Direc- 
tor William Conrad's unsettling cinemat- 
ic mannerisms. He recklessly jump-cuts 
from scene to scene, using gimmicky 
transitions or linking one sequence to 
another with trick dialogue. Between 
times, the plot turns upon Jeff's illicit 
love for Anne and his rash notion that 
he can murder her sadistic mate and 
get away with it by feigning insan- 
ity. The deed accomplished, all goes 
well until his encounter with a striking- 
ly theatrical psychiatrist (Viveca Lind- 
fors) who hints as tactfully as possible 
that Jeff's brainstorm was basically un- 
sound. Any competent script doctor 
would second the diagnosis. 
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rocrastination 
isthe highest cost 

of life insurance. 
tincreases both your 
remium & your risk. 







Delay drives a costly wedge between the day you know you 
need more life insurance and the day you do something 
about it. Each year you wait pushes your premium cost up. 
More important, delay relentlessly builds the threat of 

risk without protection. Today is the day of decision 


for your best buy in life insurance. 


jerky? 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. LLOYD, PRESIDENT + A MUTUAL COMPANY * FOUNDED 1867 + CINCINNATI 
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NYR4-what kind of 
page number is that? 


NYR4 is a page number you might see 
in TIME’s New York Metropolitan Edi- 
tion. Or if you live in a different section 
of the country you may see a page hum- 
bered LA1 or TM2 or E38. If you’re a 
doctor, you may see a page numbered Al. 
The reason? TIME is now published in 
14 different advertising editions here 
in the U.S. One national edition. Seven 
regional editions. Three metropolitan. 
Three demographic. 

Every edition carries the same editor- 
ial content, and the same national 
advertising. But each regional, metro- 
politan and demographic edition also 
carries additional advertising directed 
exclusively to the readers of that edi- 
tion—the better to interest you, in- 
form you and serve your needs. 





TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 14 
U.S. Advertising Editions: National; 
New York Metropolitan, Chicago Met- 
ropolitan, Los Angeles Metropolitan; 
Eastern, East-Central, West-Central, 
Southeast, Southwest, Pacific South- 
west, Pacific Northwest; Doctors’, Ed- 
ucators’, College Student. 
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125 mph train between 


Breakfast in Washington, lunch in Boston. And no long 
airport treks. You'll be traveling on super-streamliners 
at speeds up to 125 mph, and make the 459-mile 
Washington-Boston run in only five hours instead of 
eight and a half. Lightweight, self-propelled coaches on 
the line would operate singly or in trains up to 20 cars 
long, depending on passenger load. (‘The idea for high- 


speed inter-city rail service was proposed by U. S. 


In metals, electronics and plastics 


Budd works to make tomorrow ... today 





Washington and Boston 


Senator Claiborne Pell. The concept is being further 
developed by Budd.) Budd makes use of railway 
know-how, recognized everywhere in the world, to 
come to grips with the problem of mass transportation. 
In many other ways, Budd developments in both the 
railway and automotive fields are helping move people 
faster, more comfortably and safely, at lower cost. 
The Budd Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 19115 
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ere are no less than 
public and legal 
holidays when you 

can give the world’s most 
wanted gift whisky 









6 YEARS OLD IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC. DETROIT, WICK 86.8 PROOF BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 


There’s always a good day to give someone a bottle of Canadian Club. 

Your brother’s Tin A nniver sual sc ceretary *"s Day s Carry Nation’s Birthday. 

Asa presert, Canadian Club « miss. Men prefer it 2 to 1 over any other gift whisky. 
And why shouldn’t they? It! e lightness of Scotch and the smooth satisfaction 

of Bourbon. No other whisky s quite like it. 

By the way, isn’t today your ra bottle of Canadian Club? 


Cmnenkinn Cll # 


“The Best In The Mouse"” in & 





“Couple of fellows said: 
Show me a filter 
that really delivers taste 
and I'll eat my hat!” 





L. A. SPEED RIGGS 


New FAMOUS TOBACCO AUCTIONEER 
Lucky Strike Filters 
put back the taste l, 






others take away. 


L.8./M.F.T.—Lucky Strike means fine 
tobacco...and now Lucky Strike means 
Flavor Tip. So you get—unchanged— 
Lucky Strike’s famous fine-tobacco 
blend. And Luckies Flavor Tip 
actually enhances the taste. 


